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JAY GOULD AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH 
[From a photograph by Falk] 
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JAY GOULD’S ORIGIN 
New York Sun 


Jay Gould died at nearly 57 years 
of age on the same day of the week 
that once earned a famous nickname 
through one of his most remarkable 
financial operations. He died as he 
would have wished to do, at home 
and surrounded by his family, but his 
death closed a life that was so man- 
aged as to leave his face and figure 
practically unknown to the people in 
the city in which he had lived for thirty 
years. He was a short, spare man 
with piercing black eyes and a sallow 
face the lower part of which was 
hidden behind a full black beard. 
Those who knew him best said that it 
was through his eyes that the man re- 
vealed himself. They were a remark- 
able pair—searching, firm, cold, and 
all but incapable of changing in any 
way that might betray his feelings. 
He seldom lost his temper or was ex- 
cited. His methods, if his friends 
analyze them correctly, led him to 
discern public movements before his 
rivals did, and to follow rather than 
to lead them. Thus he got the great 
influence of natural forces to add to 
his power and weight in many im- 
portant railway speculations. In 
others he created conditions to suit 
his speculative intentions, and there 
were no means he _ would hesi- 
tate to adopt in order to succeed. 
Many who knew Mr. Gould intimately 
are in the habit of asserting that his 
origin must have been Hebraic. No 
one pretends to say how many gener- 
ations back the Jewish blood was in 
the family, or that Mr. Gould was 
aware of its existence in him. But 
both his names—Jason or Jay and 
Gould—served to strengthen this be- 
lief in those who held it. The twisted 


form ‘‘ Gould’ was suspected of being 
changed from ‘‘Gold,” which is a 
common prefix in the names of inani- 
mate and natural objects which certain 
Jews in Europe were compelled to 
adopt as surnames in one period of 
their history. His habits of thought 
and his extraordinary intellect were 
both Jewish, these persons assert, 
with how much or little basis in the 
actual fact of his origin no one can 
ever decide. Mr. Gould was cer- 
tainly American in the character and 
extent of his self-creation and suc- 
cess. Born of poor parents on a 
poorer farm, he began to make money 
to pay his way through school, and 
he was a partner in business enter- 
prises while yet a lad. He got richer 
and richer by the fairest means and 
by means that caused him to be the 
man most cordially disliked by the 
public of all the conspicuous men of 
his day. He has died with between 
sixty and seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars, inheriting none and marrying 
none that united in his vast estate. 
It was in Roxbury, Delaware coun- 
ty, that Jay Gould was born on 
May 27, 1836. Roxbury is a tiny 
village in the Catskill Mountain 
region. The Goulds had moved 
there not long after the Revolution- 
ary War, and Jay’s father, John B. 
Gould, was the first white male child 
born in the county. His birth oc- 
curred in 1792. He was a small 
farmer and kept a dairy of twenty 
cows. It is said that Jay was chris- 
tened Jason. It was his duty to 
drive his father’s cows to and from 
the pasture and to help at the milk- 
ing of them. He liked no part of 
the life on the farm. He was a pale, 
slender, delicate little fellow, stu- 
diously inclined and disliking the 
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customary sports as much as the toil 
of the people around him. During 
the school terms he attended the vil- 
lage school, and it is remembered of 
him that he was different from the 
other boys. He was not what is 
generally termed a manly boy. He 
kept out of the rough, good-natured 
games. He preferred to remain in- 
doors, and at noon time cuddled up 
in some remote corner of the school- 
house, busy about nobody knew what. 
When approached by the others with 
invitations to come out and join them 
he would refuse. If, in banter, the 
boys attempted to force him to join 
them, he would make a great outcry, 
and, breaking away from them, 
would sit and mope until the school 
was called to order.. Then he would 
go to the master’s chair and enter a 
tearful complaint against his enemies. 
The master would thrash the other 
fellows and little Gould would be 
tickled. 


GOULD AND ERIE 
New York Times 


Early in July, 1867, Gould and 
James Fisk, Jr., were in absolute 
control of the Erie road. They had 


crowded Drew out, and Mr. Gould 
was made president of the road. The 
books of the company about this time 
showed that the company owed Mr. 
Gould $4,000,000, mostly moneys 
said to have been advanced by him 
from time to time. Gould retained 
his interest in the stock brokerage 
firm of Smith, Gould & Martin, and 
shortly afterwards purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Tenth National 
Bank. It was very soon after Gould 
and Fisk took control that the Erie 
Company moved the general offices 
uptown to the Grand Opera House. 
Mr. Gould soon saw the advantage to 
Erie—which was being constantly 
assailed by litigation—of an alliance 
with Tammany Hall, and he induced 
William M. Tweed and Peter B. 
Sweeney to become directors of the 
company. The “‘ Erie printing press” 
was then started up and millions of 


dollars more of new stock was issued. 
Erie became the leading speculative 
feature of the stock market. The 
price was forced down by the influ- 
ence in control, and there was a large 
amount of buying by English capi- 
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JAY GOULD AS A YOUNG MAN 
[From a family daguerreotype] 


talists, who were represented by 
James McHenry. The issue of such 
large blocks of unauthorized stock by 
Gould and Fisk soon began to cause 
uneasiness among the innocent stock- 
holders. A suit was brought in the 
name of August Belmont, as repre- 
sentative of the foreign stockholders, 
to restrain the Erie directors from 
issuing any more new stock, and to 
restrain them also from removing any 
of the company’s funds from the ju- 
risdiction of the court. The com- 
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plainants asked that a receiver be 
appointed. Jay Gould employed David 
Dudley Field and other eminent coun- 
sel, and, seeking Judge Barnard at 
his home, got from him an order 
restraining all suits against the Erie 
directors and appointing Jay Gould 
as receiver of the road. He then 
petitioned Judge Barnard for authority 








An exciting corner in Erie stock was 
engineered by Mr. Gould and his as- 
sociates about this time. The price 
of the stock was pushed up from 4o 
to 60 in one day, and the excitement 
in Wall street was intense. Daniel 
Drew had been tempted to go into 
the deal, and he was almost ruined. 
The corner was broken by the Secre- 





GOULD IN HIS PRIME 


to buy and cancel 200,000 shares of 
the illegal Erie stock, using the funds 
in the corporation’s treasury for that 
purpose. The order was granted 
empowering Gould and Fisk to buy, 
with the company’s money, the said 
200,000 shares ($20,000,000) of 
stock at any price less than par. 
The same stock had been origi- 
nally placed on the market at 4o. 


tary of the Treasury, who released 
sufficient currency from the Sub- 
Treasury to reduce the overstrained 
market to its normal condition, The 
price of Erie went down in fifteen 
minutes to 42. The Erie faction, led 
by Gould, were supposed to have 
lost heavily. The inexhaustible 
supply of Erie stock, however, en- 
abled Gould to weather the storm. 
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He maintained that it was his duty to 
issue as much new Erie stock as was 
necessary to keep him in control of 
the property and to thwart the efforts 
of Commodore Vanderbilt to get pos- 
session of the property. It was about 
this period that Mr. Gould made his 
famous declaration before a legisla- 
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GEORGE JAY GOULD 


various orders and injunctions from 
Judge Sutherland of the Supreme 
Court, but Gould’s lawyers managed 
to evade them all, meanwhile stirring 
up a thick cloud of counter litigation. 
For instance, when the situation 
looked ticklish for Gould a clerk of 
his obtained from the United States 








Present Head of the Gould Family 
[From a photograph by Falk] 


tive body: ‘‘ When I am dealing with 
Republicans I am a Republican; when 
dealing with Democrats I am a 
Democrat; but at all times I am an 
Erie Railroad man.”’ The opponents 
of the Gould-Fisk régime were tire- 
less in their efforts to oust that 
powerful combination from the man- 
agement of Erie. They obtained 


District Court an order appointing 
Jay Gould receiver of Erie and re- 
quiring that the $8,000,000 in the 
treasury of the Erie be placed in 
Gould’s hands to protect ‘‘ the rights 
of the plaintiff.””" Judge Sutherland, 
however, insisted upon the enforce- 
ment of his order, and ex-Judge 
Davies, whom he had appointed as 
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receiver, actually got into the Erie 
offices and took possession of the 
road. He was at once expelled from 
the building by threats of bodily in- 
jury. Gould’s officers then barred 
the doors of the Grand Opera House 
and defied the law. More suits fol- 
lowed, and finally on order was 
issued by Judge Cardozo intrench- 
ing Gould in his position. Soon 
thereafter the legislature enacted 
a law increasing the term of the 
Gould Directors to five years. 
Foreign stockholders kept up the 
fight against Gould, and in the course 
of time the banking house of Bisch- 
offsheim & Goldschmidt took up the 
cudgels in behalf of the foreign hold- 
ers, and, aided by Gen. Daniel E. 
Sickles and S. L. M. Barlow, they 
made the situation exceedingly un- 
pleasant for the controllers of Erie. 
Public attention was called to the im- 
mense amount of unauthorized Erie 
stock afloat, and there was a clamor 
for a change in the management. A 
suit was brought to oust Gould and 
Fisk, and a bill was introduced in the 
state legislature looking to a reorgan- 
ization of the Erie company. It was 
ascertained that during Gould’s ad- 
ministration the capital stock of the 
Erie had been increased $61,425,700, 
and the funded debt had been in- 
creased $3,965,000. The construc- 
tion account of the Erie in 1867 was 
$49,247,700. In 1852 it was $108,- 
807,687. In subsequent official in- 
vestigation it was shown that Gould 
had issued Erie stock of the par value 
of $40,734,700, which he put on the 
market through Smith, Gould & Mar- 
tin, and which netted $12,803,059. 
While the litigation to wrest the con- 
trol of the Erie company was pend- 
ing, James Fisk, Jr., was killed, Soon 
thereafter the anti-Gould party re- 
solved to exercise heroic measures. 
They were in possession of what they 
considered abundant evidence of 
wrongdoing, for which they were 
mainly indebted to Mr. George 
Crouch, who had enlisted in the 
fight with James McHenry. A 


majority of the Erie Directors were 
won over to the reform party, and on 
Monday, March 11, 1872, Gen. Sick- 
les, Mr. Barlow, Gen. John A. Dix, 
and others went to the Grand Opera 
House, held a meeting of the direc- 
tors, and voted Gould out of office. 
They paid no attention to an injunc- 
tion which Mr. Gould served on them, 
but took possession of the property. 
Gen. Dix was made president in place 
of Mr. Gould, and Gen. George B. 
McClellan was elected a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Fisk’s 
death. There were too policemen 
present to maintain the peace, and 
the public excitement was at fever 
heat. Mr. Gould made a show of re- 
sistance, but, seeing that popular 
sentiment was against him, he sur- 
rendered and was permitted to remain 
in the Board of Directors. In due 
course of time Gould was sued for 
$11,000,000, which it was claimed he 
had wrongfully taken from the Erie 
Company. After considerable delay 
and when driven into a corner, he 
offered to make restitution. He 
turned over what purported to be 
$8,500,000 of securities, and prom- 
ised to return to the company $1,- 
000,000 of United States Express 
stock. The Erie Company never got 
the express company stock, and the 
‘restitution account” did not realize 
anywhere near its face value. Mr. 
Gould was credited with having made 
a large sum on the rise in Erie stock 
which followed his ‘‘ restitution.” 


THE GOULD MILLIONS 
New York Tribune 


There is an agreement among 
several men who have means of 
estimating Mr. Gould’s wealth that 
its aggregate value may be placed 
around $100,000,000. A few esti- 
mates carry the value higher, while 
the conservative view would put the 
sum at $80,000,000 or $90,000,000. 
Russell Sage estimates his friend’s 
estate at $100,000,000, but Washing- 
ton E. Connor is said to have placed 
his estimate at a considerably smaller 
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Another man, who has some 
Gould’s affairs, 


figure. 
knowledge of Mr. 
said yesterday that Mr. Gould had an 


annual income of $5,000,000, and 
that, considering the character of 
much of the property held by Mr. 
Gould, it was safe to say that this 
income must be based on a principal 
of $100,000,000 or more. Allowing 
for the difference in estimates made 
by those persons who should know 
the facts, it is believed that the fol- 
lowing table presents, to as close 
a degree as is possible, the current 
value of the Gould estate and of its 


principal constituents: 
Estimated value. 











Western Union stock. ....00....00. cccccee $22,000,000 
er 14,000,000 
Missouri Pacific stock.. 5,000,c0o 
Missouri Pacific System bonds 20,000,000 
Union Pacific stock...........+ — 5,000,000 
Union Pacific ponent OF MOONE. ..0c0s0s.s0 2.000,000 
Wabash stock.. poses 3,000,000 
, | SEER Sea 5,000,000 
Texasand Pacific stock. .....c..ccceceess 5,000,000 
Texas and Pacific bonds..... .cceccesesse 5,000,000 
EROS GRCMTNIES «6:0 05 cc0c000es atte éwers 10,000,000 
PE I Hoos 0:5 setadbccescansceicne 4,000,000 

, eee sie ta iipesaielng cines tlaAeianied $100,000,000 


THE TRIAL OF DR. BRIGGS 
Hartford Courant 


When you look at it from one 
point of view, this Briggs trial—now 
on the ecclesiastical boards at New 
York—is the most natural thing in 
the world. The reverend defendant 
had become ‘‘a disturber of Israel ’—- 
Israel in this case being the northern 
subdivision of the Presbyterian di- 
vision of American Protestantism. 
He had not been content quietly to 
accept for himself some of the con- 
clusions of modern scholarship as to 
the authorship of this or the other 
book of the Bible, but had pro- 
claimed them from the house-tops, so 
to speak, calling upon his steady-go- 
ing conservative brethren, in whose 
eyes the higher criticism is a ra- 
tionalizing emanation from the 
bottomless pit, to accept them, too. 
He had attempted to put new wine 
into old bottles, and had set about 
the experiment with an astonishing 
lack of conciliatoriness and _ tact, 
seeming, indeed, to go out of his way 
to ruffle susceptibilities and trample 


on prejudices and at once scandalize 
and horrify the conservative brethren 
aforesaid. Scandalized and horrified 
they are at such goings on in a 
Presbyterian theological seminary, 
and determined to put a stop to them 
even if in order to do so they have to 
cast out Professor Briggs from the 
church in which he was born and of 
which he has been for nearly twenty- 
five years a godly and learned min- 
ister. Human nature being what it 
is, the prosecution for heresy was 
bound to come. It was merely a 
question of time. When you look at 
it from another point of view, how- 
ever, this ecclesiastical trial presents 
some strange aspects and furnishes 
matter for reflection. Here is a 
Christian minister who has come to 
the time of gray hairs without a 
visible stain on his Christian charac- 
ter. He has given his life to the 
service of his church. He subscribes 
to her creed, although his interpre- 
tation of it differs in some particulars 
from the interpretations of his breth- 
ren. He has opinions of his own 
about what may be called the hell of 
the Bible, but he reverently accepts 
the Bible itself as containing a true 
and authoritative revelation of the 
will and purpose of God with regard 
to man. He has a conjecture of his 
own as to the next world, but he 
doesn’t believe in purgatory or in fu- 
ture probation. He holds and 
teaches the ‘‘ doctrines of grace” as 
earnestly as any of his prosecutors. 
He is not accused of any failure in 
that love for God and for the neigh- 
bor on which, according to the 
Founder of Christianity, hang all the 
law and the prophets. He is not 
arraigned for any failure in that 
practical benevolence and that per- 
sonal _ right-living which Christ’s 
apostle declared to be the essence of 
pure and undefiled religion. So far 
as appears, not one of his reverend 
accusers questions his possession of 
**saving faith,” or his daily walk in 
the ways of evangelical piety. So far 
as appears, not one of them doubts 
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that, if Professor Briggs were to die 
to-day, on the threshold of this trial 
for heresy, he would hear the ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” 
and be received into the joy of his 
Lord. Contemplated from this point 
of view, the proceedings now pending 
in the presbytery of New York take 
on a quite different look, and suggest 
several questions much easier to ask 
than to answer. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY 


We present herewith portraits of 
the members of the cabinet which M. 
Ribot was able to form after the 
crisis which followed the revelations 
concerning the Panama scandal. The 
crisis came to an end on December 
5, when M. Ribot took command 
as Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs with the following cabinet: 

Minister of War, M. de Freycinet. 

Finance, M. Rouvier. 

Interior, M. Loubet. 

Justice of Public 
Bourgeois. 

Commerce and Industries, M. Sar- 
rien. 

Public 
Dupuy. 

Navy, M. Bardeau. 

Agriculture, M. Develle. 

Public Works, M. Viette. 

Of the new ministry nearly all have 
been in former cabinets, three have 
been Prime Ministers, and only one, 
Dupuy, is entirely new to office. Of 
the foregoing ministry two were 
dropped for complicity in the Panama 
affair, viz.: Ricard and Jules Roche. 
Upon the failure of M. Brisson to 
form a cabinet all eyes were turned 
to M. de Freycinet, but he has 
already filled the office, and refused 
it again lest his holding it should in- 
terfere with his chances for the next 
presidency, two years hence. Like 
him, Alexandre Felix Joseph Ribot is 
popular with the French people on 
account of his success in effecting the 
understanding with Russia. He has 
long held a prominent position in 
French diplomacy and is regarded as 


Worship, M. 


Instruction, M. Charles 


a man of ability, great tact, and firm- 
ness. He is in his fifty-first year, 
having been born at St. Omer in 
February, 1842. After a successful 
career at the bar, which was inter- 
rupted by his taking a position in the 
Department of Justice under M, Du- 
faure in 1875; he was elected deputy 
for Boulogne in 1878 over the Bona- 
partist representative of that district. 
His popularity has a firm bavis in the 
recollection of his standing with the 
republicans led by Gambetta against 
the monarchical intrigues during 
Marshal McMahon’s presidency. He 
is regarded as the leader and fore- 
most orator of the conservative re- 
publicans of France, and through the 
successive changes of the ministry has 
held the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
As we go to press it is rumored that 
M. Rouvier’s connection with the 
Panama affair is sufficiently intimate 
to force him from the cabinet. Ap- 
pearances indicate that the stability 
of the ministry will not be established 
until the Panama scandal is probed to 
the bottom. Baron Jacques de Rein- 
ach, whose portrait is also presented, 
was a banker who realized enormously 
from his Panama interests, and died 
suddenly——very suddenly—on the eve 
of the investigation which precipi- 
tated the whole political crisis. 


COLLAPSE OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY 
Chicago Inter=Ocean 


The events which have led to the 
overthrow of the ministry on the 
Panama Canal question may be briefly 
stated. Under the original contract 
of 1878 the Panama Canal was to be 
finished and placed at the public serv- 
ice within twelve years from the be- 
ginning of the work. That period 
will expire February 28th next, and 
for some weeks prior to the develop- 
ments which have just led to the 
overthrow of the ministry there was 
renewed talk of reviving the great 
enterprise in which France has sunk 
so many millions of dollars, the accu- 
mulations of the peasants and the 
thrifty middle class. The total sum 
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paid out by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, according to the report of M. 
Monchicourt, the official liquidator, 
amounted to over $250,000,000, of 
which sum it is now charged that 
only $80,000,000 or $100,000,000 was 
for legitimate expenses, the remainder 
having dried up like the rain on the 
Sahara, unless the investigations that 
have been started succeed in tracing 
this money to the pockets of deputies, 
ministers, and other high officers of 
state. The investigation was precip- 
itated by the efforts of French cap- 
italists to revive the Panama Canal 
scheme under a new company, with a 
capital of 36,000,000 francs, the new 
company to take the assets of the old 
company, which M. Monchicourt es- 
timated to be 16,000,000 francs, or 
£640,000. The Colombian Govern- 
ment recently renewed the Panama 
Canal concession for a year in order 
to give time for the resumption of 
work, and the process of collecting 
more money from the French people 
was about to begin when the crush- 
ing charges of political corruption 
and malversation of funds brought 
disaster to the scheme and overthrow 
to the government. As to what may 
be developed in the investigation, it 
may be said that few if any believe 
that the venerable and illustrious M. 
De Lesseps, now in his 88th year, and 
fairly entitled to be considered the 
most illustrious citizen of the repub- 
lic, has had a guilty complicity in 
whatever schemes of corruption the 
developments may disclose. Misman- 
agement and miscalculation he may 
have been guilty of, but his sins, 
whatever they may have been, were 
probably those of invincible faith in 
his grand scheme and in his ability to 
carry itthrough. His signal success in 
the great Suez Canal conspired to give 
the French people the same faith in 
De Lesseps that he had in himself, 
and until the canal company stopped 
payment four years ago French in- 
vestors did not lose hope in the bril- 
liant scheme which they believed 
would repay their investment and 





confer on France the honor of ac- 
complishing the two greatest achieve- 
ments of the century. Such optimism 
and faith in grand designs on the part 
of both De Lesseps and the French 
people deserved a better end. The 
humiliation that has come to De Les- 
seps in the closing years of a long 
and honored career is the saddest fact 
connected with the great Panama 
Canal scandal, unless it should prove, 
as has been suggested, the means of 
overthrowing republican government 
in France. 


THE FALL OF M. DE LESSEPS 
The Speaker 


De Lesseps has stood for more 
than a score of years upon a pedestal 
of fame which seemed to be no less 
secure than lofty. In him, at all 
events, all polit- 
ical parties saw 
one whom they 


could honor. 
He was, above 
everything else, 
the man _ who 
united sorely 
divided France 
in the bond 
formed by a 
common - senti- 


BARON REINACH 


ment—a univer- 
sal and passionate admiration. And 
to-day he lies so low that a cab- 
inet talks of prosecuting him, and 
within sight of his ninetieth year 
he is called upon to prepare himself 
for the dock and the gaol. Can the 
woes of Lear himself have been more 
terrible in their intensity than those 
which now bow down the white head 
of the old Frenchman? And, to add 
to the irony of the situation in which 
fate has thus seen fit to involve him, 
it is to be remembered that no man 
even pretends to call in question the 
perfect honesty of De Lesseps him- 
self. Thousands may have been 
deceived by the brilliant phantasm of 
the Panama Canal scheme; but he 
himself, as it has been well said, was 
the first and greatest of the dupes. 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 
[From the latest portrait in L’ Illustration] 
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Nor is the pity of the thing in any 
degree diminished by the fact that he 
was self-deceived, the victim of his 
own optimism. For without that 
optimism which has now brought him 
to his ruin, M. De Lesseps could 
never have achieved the splendid tri- 
umph which will always be associated 


with his name, and by which the 
world has benefited so greatly. 
Without it, he could never have 


successfully overcome the resistance 
of Lord Palmerston and other great 
potentates to the formation of the 
Suez Canal. Without it, he could 
never have enlisted the sympathy of 
the old Khedive, or won his battle 
against Oriental apathy and the stub- 
born desert sands. It is a hard 
saying indeed that a man should fall 
by reason of the very greatness of 
his qualities; and yet this is not the 
only instance which the history of the 
world affords of such a case. We do 
not for a moment question the fact 
that great abuses have been com- 
mitted in connection with the financ- 
ing of the abortive Panama scheme, 
nor is it possible to deny that the 
weight of practical and_ scientific 
authority has from the first been 
dead against the practicableness of 
that scheme. It has cost we know 
not how many millions of money or 
how many thousands of human lives, 
and it has ended in failure sheer and 
absolute. All this will, doubtless, be 
brought against De Lesseps now, and 
quite naturally and reasonably; but 
the very greatness of the catastrophe 
in which he is involved in his fall is 
in itself the outcome of his own per- 
sonal greatness. It is only the giant 
oak which in its fall lays desolate half 
a forest. And Frenchmen, when 
they think of De Lesseps in his hour 
of failure and’ humiliation, will, we 
trust, remember that the very causes 
which have led up to ruin and dis- 
aster in this case brought victory 
to himself and wealth and glory 
to France, in connection with the 
one imperishable achievement of his 
life. 








THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


Philadelphia Record 


A convention composed of dele- 
gates from all parts of the country is 
now in session in New Orleans for 
the purpose of devising measures by 
which the construction of the Nica- 
ragua Canal may be promoted. The 
tenor of the speeches yesterday and 
the day before was that the canal, 
when completed, would advance the 
commercial and political interests of 
the American people, and that the 
undertaking could not be completed 
without the financial aid of the United 
States Government. This aid is 
sought in the form of an issue of 
$100,000,000 of canal bonds, bearing 
four per cent. interest, and guaran- 
teed, principal and interest, by the 
government of the United States. It 
is estimated that this amount would 
be sufficient to cover the cost of the 
canal; so that the proposition, when 
reduced to plain terms, is that the 
government of the United States 
shall dig the canal, and that a pri- 
vate corporation shall control its af- 
fairs. 

It will be remembered that when 
the bill to grant a charter to the Nic- 
aragua Canal Company was before 
congress objection was made that 
this charter was designed only as an 
entering wedge of a scheme to draw 
the United States Government into 
financial and political complications 
with the undertaking. This was 
strenuously denied by the canal pro- 
jectors, who explained that their only 
object in seeking a charter from 
congress was to give the project 
a prestige and consideration with the 
world which the state charter under 
which they were acting could not con- 
fer upon it. On this ground the char- 
ter was granted; but, as had been 
predicted, the scheme to build the 
canal upon an issue of $100,000,000 
of bonds guaranteed by the govern- 
ment was presented in the very next 
congress—and the same project is 
now being warmly urged by the New 
Orleans convention. That the com- 
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pletion of the Nicaragua Canal would 
be in the highest degree advantageous 
to the people of this country needs no 
argument. This waterway connecting 
the two oceans would not only develop 
the country’s commerce with South 
America, but with the entire East- 
ern world. A tremendous impulse 
would be given to the intercourse 
of the United States with the rising 
republics of Australasia, whose gain 
from the canal would be little less 
than our own. It is estimated by 
sanguine officials of the Nicaragua 
Canal Company that the net annual 
earnings of the enterprise would not 
be less than $17,000,o0o—a splendid 
return for an outlay of $100,000,000 
surely! This naturally suggests the 
inquiry why private capital should be 
so laggard in investing in an under- 
taking promising such rich rewards. 
The answer is that private investors 
have been discouraged by the failure 
of the Panama Canal, as well as by 
the insecure political condition of the 
Central American states. If the latter 
bea valid reason why individual capi- 
talists should be wary of investment in 
the Nicaragua Canal, there is all the 
greater reason why the government 
and people of the United States should 
avoid complications in the political 
affairs of Central America, which are 
quite as liable to violent eruption as 
are its volcanoes. It should be borne 
in mind in this business that behind 
the proposed government guarantee 
of $100,000,000 there is a joint stock 
corporation, known as the Nicaragua 
Canal Company. There is, besides 
this, the Nicaragua Construction Com- 
pany, of which the Hon. Warner 
Miller is the president. While the 
construction company would build the 
canal with the issue of guaranteed 
bonds, the joint stock company would 
exercise the rights of ownership over 
the canal, as well as the complete 
management and control of its finan- 
cial and business affairs. This would 
be the experience in regard to the 
Pacific railroads over again. As with 
the Pacific railroads the American 


people would have the privilege of 
paying for the canal, while its com- 
plete ownership with its profits, would 
belong to private speculators. 

If the government of the United 
States is to guarantee the Nicaragua 
Canal bonds, it should take a further 
guaranty against exploitation by the 
canal company. There is no such 
guaranty in this $100,000,000 bond 
scheme. 


THE BISMARCK CONTROVERSY 
Montreal Witness 


Prince Bismarck has done his best 
to discredit the government of Ger- 
many and to make it unsuccessful by 
way of proving that Germany cannot 
get along without him, but he has so 
far failed, and has injured himself far 
more than he has hurt the Emperor 
William or Chancellor Von Caprivi. 
In order to prove that he brought 
about the consolidation of the empire, 
and probably also to arouse the enmity 
of the French and the world against 
Germany, Prince Bismarck has de- 
clared that he forged an addition to 
the famous despatch from Ems which 
determined the French emperor to 
give up all hope of further negotia- 
tions with Prussia and declare war. 
The despatch referred to was one to 
the powers of Europe which was sent 
by Prince Bismarck to the reptile 
press, and was published in a spe- 
cial supplement and taken as a sort 
of certain precursor to war. It was 
as follows: ‘‘ After the news of the 
renunciation of the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenzollern had been officially 
communicated to the Imperial French 
Government by the Royal Spanish 
Government, the French ambassador 
at Ems further demanded of his ma- 
jesty the King of Prussia to authorize 
him to telegraph to Paris that his 
majesty the king engages for all fut- 
ure time never again to give his con- 
sent that any of the Hohenzollerns 
should again -return to this candi- 
dature. His majesty the king there- 
fore declined to receive the French 
ambassador again, and had him told 
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by the adjutant in attendance that his 
majesty had nothing further to com- 
municate to the ambassador.” This 
is the telegram of July 13, 1870, 
which convinced the French govern- 
ment that there was nothing for it but 
war. Prince Bismarck declares, ac- 
cording to the despatches, that the 
last sentence of the above telegram, 
and which contained the gravamen of 
the communication to France, was 
forged by himself for the purpose of 
bringing on the war, and that it was 
unfounded. His ultimate purpose in 
precipitating the war was, he declares, 
to bring about through it the unity of 
Germany. According to the despatch 
from Berlin, Chancellor Caprivi on 
Wednesday answered Prince Bismarck 
in the Reichstag: ‘*The House is 
doubtless aware of the public indigna- 
tion excited by the avowal of Prince 
Bismarck that he had forged a despatch 
from Ems in 1870 with the view of 
precipitating war between France and 
Germany. In orderthat the House and 
country might judge of the accuracy 
of the statement, the foreign office has 
furnished to me from the archives a 
telegram from privy councillor Abeko 
to Prince Bismarck, dated July 13, 
1870, stating that his majesty King 
William, complained of the obtrusive 
behavior of the French ambassador 
on the promenade, and also a letter 
of his majesty ordering privy coun- 
cillor Abeko to telegraph to the Baron 
de Werther that his majesty was in- 
dignant at the imputations of the Duc 
de Gramont, and of the French am- 
bassador Benedetti, in regard to his 
(the king’s) conduct, and that his ma- 
jesty reserved to himself the right to 
take further steps. These facts,” 
added the chancellor, ‘prove that 
his majesty the late King and Em- 
peror William was not the old weak- 
ling that Prince Bismarck has been 
lately suggesting, and also prove that 
Germany, in 1870, did its utmost in the 
direction of conciliation.” Chancel- 
lor Caprivi thus proves, by a despatch 
of the same date as the one given first, 
that the sentence Prince Bismarck de- 








clared he forged was, in effect, tele- 
graphed to Prince Bismarck by coun- 
cillor Abeko at the command of King 
William himself, who, it appears, had 
been wantonly and grossly insulted 
by the French plenipotentiary and 


the French ambassador. King Wil- 
liam refused, therefore, to hold com- 
munication with ambassadors who 
insulted him, and telegraphed his 
chancellor to communicate that de- 
cision to the French emperor, which 
Bismarck obediently did. The des- 
patches taken together and viewed in 
the light of the French ambassador’s 
conduct to the Prussian king, ob- 
viously intended to be provocative, 
proves what all the world supposed 
to be the truth, namely, that the 
Franco-Prussian war was in reality 
forced upon Germany and the king 
of Prussia, by France and the emperor 
of the French. Had Prince Bismarck 
proved that he had brought about the 
war by forgery he would have proved 
that he was responsible for all the 
bloodshed and misery and evil that 
have come upon those two great na- 
tions as a result of the war. He has 
not scrupled to declare in effect that 
he was capable of such monstrous 
villainy. In his reminiscences just 
published, Lord Augustus Loftus, long 
connected with the British missions 
at Berlin and Vienna, says that Prince 
Bismarck often told him that ‘he 
gloried in having no principles, and 
he observed that when you wished to 
gain a certain object your principles 
cross your path and defeat your aim.” 
Prince Bismarck’s want of principle 
does not seem to have made his life 
altogether successful orhappy. ‘‘ Let 
no man be called happy till he is 
dead,” is an old proverb. 


THE ROTHSCHILD PROPOSITION 
Boston Journal 


The plan suggested by Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild at the Brussels Con- 
ference seems to be taken quite se- 
riously, not only by that body but by 
outside financiers. Apparently it will 
constitute the basis of the future dis- 
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cussions of the conference, in con- 
nection with the propositions made 
by Professor Soetbeer. The essence of 
Mr. de Rothschild’s plan is that the 
United States shall continue to pur- 
chase silver bullion as at present, and 
that the European Powers represent- 
ed at the conference shall, on their 
part, purchase $25,000,000 of silver 
annually for a period of five years, 
provided the price does not rise above 
43 pence per ounce. Anticipated mod- 
ifications of the plan include the 
withdrawal of smaller gold coins, the 
substitution for them of silver or 
silver notes, and the coinage of silver 
at the ratio of twenty to one, This 
plan may serve the conference the 
purpose of having something to dis- 
cuss, but it is entirely impracticable. 
To begin with, there is not the slight- 
est reason to suppose that England 
and Germany could be persuaded to 
enter a pool for the purchase of silver 
bullion at a fixed annual rate. But if 
they could, no plan is tolerable which 
has for its foundation the indefinite 
continuance of our present policy of 
purchasing silver at the rate of 54,- 
000,000 ounces annually. We have 
already accumulated vast stores of 
bullion whose value depreciates daily. 
It is time to put a stop to this sense- 
less policy, and it is probable that the 
approaching session of congress will 
witness a determined effort in that 
direction. Nothing could be more 
untimely than to propose that we 
bind ourselves to continue these pur- 
chases indefinitely; and neither the 
outgoing nor the incoming adminis- 
tration would have authority to make 
such a pledge. What the de Roths- 
child plan asks is that we shall carry 
two-thirds of the silver load indefi- 
nitely, provided that Europe under- 
takes to carry one-third of it for five 
years or less. This is not an equita- 
ble adjustment, and it necessitates 
the continuance of a policy which has 
become intolerable and menacing. 
Wh do not believe that this arrange- 
ment would greatly improve the price 
of silver, and if it did raise the price 


to a point where the silver in our 
present dollar was worth 74 cents, 
the de Rothschild limit would be 
reached, and the European purchases 
would cease. If the de Rothschild 
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SENATOR JONES 
Of the Monetary Conference 


plan is regarded merely as an indica- 
tion that the conference, and espec- 
ially the English delegates, recog- 
nize the silver question as a real 
problem, it may be encouraging. But 
as a practical plan, even for tempo- 
rary uses, it cannot command serious 
support. 


HAWAIIANS FAVOR ANNEXATION 
Honolulu Correspondence............ Boston Transcript 


We are favored just now with some 
of the newspaper fraternity who are 
here propounding aseries of questions 
to the members of the Legislature 
with regard to their views of annexa- 
tion -to the United States and to 
Great Britain, and asking for an ex- 
planation for their preference and, as 
far as possible, those of their consti- 
tuents. We think it may be stated, 
without fear of contradiction, that 
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the prevailing feeling among the peo- 
ple, both native and foreign, is for a 
closer alliance with the United States 
—looking to her as her best friend— 
a friendship which is indispensable to 
the prosperity of this country. The 
United States has proved its friend- 
ship in all the years from the first 
Kamehameha to the present time, 
and has always been recognized as a 
firm friend, with the general under- 
standing that she would not allow 
any other of the great powers to in- 
terfere either in the government or 
usurpation of this ‘island kingdom. 
That there may have been some tem- 
porary feelings produced by those 
who were not in sympathy with the 
United States may be true, but it 
cannot last. We may be passing 
through a transition period which is 
to develop, in the near future, the 
position which we are to maintain in 
the company of nations; but we are 
loath to believe that there can be 
any exigencies arise which will finally 
estrange our Government and that of 
our great neighbor. We invite con- 
fidence and shall try to prove our- 
selves worthy of it. Say to all who 
are looking toward us for recreation 
or pleasure or for financial investment 
that they can come without fear; 
they will be warmly welcomed and 
their persons and property may be 
considered as absolutely safe from all 
untoward occurrences. 


THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE 
Hartford Courant 


Some of our leading literary critics, 
among them Mr. Stedman, believe 
that we are on the eve of a revival in 
dramatic poetry; that the next vigor- 
ous movement in the making of 
poetry will be on the lines of play- 
writing. Whether this be true or 
not, it is natural to connect with such 
a prophecy the now widespread and 
growing movement which goes under 
the name of the Independent Theatre. 
Starting with much é/at in Paris 
under the able manipulation of M. 
Antoine, it has spread and been tried 


with varying fortunes in the chief 
cities of Europe, has had a hearing 
in Boston and will have one in New 
York during the coming season. The 
idea back of the whole thing, is the 
presentation of plays of real literary 
and dramatic merit quite irrespective 
of public support, upon which plays 
nowadays depend, except in coun- 
tries where governmental subsidy 
makes the government the dictator 
instead of the public. In other 
words, the intention is to have ar- 
tistic excellence the only criterion of 
the acceptance of a play. The me- 
thod for securing this much-to-be-de- 
sired result is to get enough sub- 
scribers to insure the expense of the 
undertaking and only subscribers have 
tickets. In Paris, the demand is so 
large that the theatre is always full; 
nobody outside of the subscribers can 
get in. This whole scheme is inter- 
esting and significant; for it is plainly 
a move for higher standards and the 
return to the stage of that literary 
quality which characterized the 
drama, in the days of Elizabeth and 
the Stuarts and in those of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan. It has come to be 
rather the habit of the practical 
dramatist of the present day to sneer 
at the literary in play-writing, for, 
says he, the people don’t care a hang 
for it. What they want is situations, 
action, bright lines. But the Inde- 
pendent Theatre proposes to get rid 
of the ‘‘ public ” which insists on cir- 
cuses as well as bread, and so the 
literary, the artistic element which, 
somehow, in the past have always 
tended to the preservation of dra- 
matic productions, will have a fair 
show and our literary activity be en- 
riched along new yet old lines. The 
result of the five performances to be 
given in New York this winter will 
be watched with approval and expec- 
tation—The Independent Theatre, 
on which the Courant comments so 
appreciatively, would exert a salutary 
influence on both dramatic art and 
the public taste. It has proved a suc- 
cess abroad, why not in New York? 


a 
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EFFECTS OF THE TRADES UPON HEALTH 
OF WORKERS 


Philadeiphia Item 


The fourteenth annual report of the 
New Jersey Bureau of Statistics con- 
tains valuable information relating 
to the effects of the different trades 
upon the health of workingmen. 
Plumbers are rarely found, who lave 
worked at their trade for thirty years. 
They generally become rheumatic 
and stiff, or too feeble to do a full 
day’s work. When their joints be- 
come stiff they are obliged to quit the 
trade. The trouble is largely attri- 
buted to doing old work, where the 
worker is more or less compelled to 
inhale foul gases from waste pipes, 
etc. In many cases the plumber is 
not called in until members of a fam- 
ily are taken sick with typhoid or 
diphtheria attacks, or some form of 
malaria, and, working under such con- 
ditions off and on, as the business re- 
quires, finally pulls the worker off his 
feet. As a remedy, stringent laws 
are recommended, compelling the use 
of perfect traps, government inspec- 
torship of plumbing, with authority to 
condemn all work not up to a certain 
standard. Stone-cutters suffer from 
inhaling the dust from their cuttings; 
the stone containing the largest pro- 
portion of flint, being the most injuri- 
ous. House painters are liable to in- 
jury from insecure scaffolding and from 
the injurious effects of the materials 
used. A painter should always be 
advised in regard to the effects upon 
his system of the materials used; by 
such means he could more or less put 
himself on guard. There is no law 
in New Jersey regulating the sale of 
paint adulterants which are frequently 
used to cheapen cost, regardless of 
their injurious effects upon the health 
of the painters; so the workman is 
generally in the dark as to the nature 
of the materials he is handling. Leg- 
islation is recommended in this par- 
ticular. Those paints containing 
considerable turpentine are found the 
most deleterious, as its rapid evapora- 
tion carries with it quantities of lead, 


which is inhaled by the worker at 
every breath. Cleanliness is advised 
as a remedy, and frequent indul- 
gence of a Turkish or hot-water 
bath, in order that the particles 
of lead shall not enter the sys- 
tem through the pores, nor be con- 
veyed to the mouth by means of the 
hands while eating. In from ten to 
twelve years of work between the 
ages of twenty-eight and forty, most 
painters are attacked by disease. The 
other source of danger is improper 
scaffoldings, which is likewise appli- 
cable to house carpenters and others 
who work under such circumstances. 
Such workers are frequently required 
to use scaffolds which are weak and 
shaky. In swing scaffolds the tackle is 
often old and weak by constant wear; 
many employers think anything is 
good enough that saves expense, and 
do not give that attention which so 
serious a matter requires. Painters 
are frequently required to go up on 
scaffolds which they know to be un- 
safe, a refusal ofttimes being too 
serious to entertain. Most accidents 
are the result of neglect on the part 
of employers, or due to their refusal 
to go to the expense of making the 
scaffolding safe. A few verdicts of 
manslaughter might help matters in 
this particular. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION ACT 
EFFICIENT ? 


Washington Post 


It seems to be the unanimous opin- 
ion of those intrusted with its execu- 
tion that the latest Chinese restriction 
act has fallen a dead letter. The law 
was passed on the sth of May last, 
and requires that within one year from 
its passage all Chinese laborers within 
the United States shall take out reg- 
istration papers before the collector 
of internal revenue of their respective 
districts and furnish photographs of 
themselves for the purpose of identi- 
fication. On the 7th of July the in- 
ternal revenue office issued its forms 
of application for registry to all the 
offices having Chinese laborers resid- 
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ing in their districts, and distributed 
warnings in Chinese through all the 
Chinese quarters, enjoining every 
Chinaman who wanted to remain in 
the United States to come up and reg- 
ister, and to bring his photograph with 
him, and to be ready to swear that it 
was a correct likeness. Up to Dec. 
1 just five Chinamen in the whole 
United States had complied with the 
law, and they were residents of far- 
off Oregon. Two others had offered 
to do so, provided the certificates to be 
issued them covered the right to go to 
China and return, but as this was some- 
thing distinctly forbidden by the law 
their conditional offers were rejected. 
According to census figures there 
were 107,475 Chinese in the United 
States June 1, 1890. These figures, 
however, are believed to fall short of 
the truth. The difficulties of enu- 
merating Chinamen are very great, 
and their evasive powers are far 
above the average. Wong Ching 


Foo, secretary of the Chinese Liberal 


Rights League, claims that there are 
not fewer than 150,000 Chinese in 
this country possessing qualifications 
which he contends should entitle 
them to the right of suffrage. This 
would make the total Chinese popu- 
lation double that number, or, at 
least, 250,000. The only penalty 
provided in the law for failure to 
comply with its provisions is deporta- 
tion back to China. ‘Taking the 
loweSt estimate, that given by the 
census people, 107,500, and the aver- 
age cost of shipping each Chinaman 
from his present place of residence in 
the United States to some port in the 
Flowery Kingdom, at $100-—a very 
moderate estimate—the enforcement 
of the law would involve an expendi- 
ture of $10,750,000. The duty of 
carrying out this little programme 
is imposed by the statute upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney General, and $50,000 is 
appropriated for that purpose. The 
additional $10,700,000 required for 
transportation purposes must be ap- 
propriated by the next congress if the 


law is to be enforced on the sth of 
May next, for it has been made evi- 
dent that the Chinese now resident in 
the United States have not the 
slightest intention of attempting to 
comply with its provisions. 


PLANS FOR QUARANTINE 
The Independent 


We incline much to the view that a 
quarantine has as its chief object to 
secure intense cleanliness so far as 
the well are concerned, and not to 
detain them to the extreme possibili- 
ties of activity in the assumed germ 
or its spore. The time for prepara- 
tion for contagious diseases on a 
broad scale is when they are not prev- 
alent. It is for this reason that we 
insist that just now our sanitary au- 
thorities, with the aid of the govern- 
ment, should investigate and formu- 
late specific plans for the coming 
year. Without criticism upon what 
was done last August and September, 
it is not pleasant to tell what a large 
expenditure at Fire Island, at Camp 
Low, at a multitude of minor stations 
and in various states was involved in 
the hurry and bustle of this recent 
experience. Now, too, we had better 
at once face the question between 
state and national quarantine sta- 
tions. At present the national gov- 
ernment has eight stations—namely, 
Cape Charles; Delaware Breakwater; 
South Atlantic, at Sapello Sound, 
Ga.; Gulf quarantine, near Beloxi, 
Miss.; Key West quarantine; San 
Francisco quarantine; San Diego 
quarantine; Port Townsend quaran- 
tine, Washington Territory. These 
are said to be ‘‘operated in such a 
manner as to supplement or aid the 
local quarantines.”” Here, it seems 
to us, comes in the objection. Quar- 
antine should be wholly national or 
wholly local at any given point. Be- 
cause New York State controls quar- 
antine for the Port of New York is no 
reason why the quarantine should not 
be national at Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory. It is often a ques- 
tion of facility and expediency. Clash 
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can only occur when both attempt to 
do the same thing at the same point. 
Perhaps all our quarantines should 
be under the national government. 
This is one of the subjects for thor- 
ough discussion at present. Per- 
haps there should be only special ex- 
ceptions, such as that arising out 
of the peculiar relation of New York 
City to foreign commerce. We do 
not desire to argue this point here 
and now, but only to insist that at any 
given point there shall be unity of 
jurisdiction. There is an unwritten 
history as to the Sandy Hook move- 
ment. The whole story as to various 
moves made this year at New York 
Harbor has a philanthropic side, a 
political side, a personal ambition 


side, that has not been fully told, but 
is somewhat understood by those who 
are interested or disinterested observ- 
ers. At least we insist that the time 
has come for settlement, and that 
before another year this particular 
harbor and all our quarantine stations 


should have a more clearly defined 
status and be prepared for the high- 
est and most effective methods for 
dealing with ships, their cargoes, 
their crews, their passengers, and 
with all that relates to preventing the 
arrival of communicable disease, or 
for dealing with it when it comes. 


WILL GOLD BE AT A PREMIUM IN THE 
SPRING ? 


Boston Transcript 


This is the pressing question which 
is confronting the country. For years 
the crisis has been discernible in the 
future, but dimly, indefinitely. There 
has indeed been so much uncertainty 
as to the date when gold payments 
can no longer be maintained that 
doubtless many persons have per- 
suaded themselves that they can live 
in a fool’s paradise, trusting that the 
crisis will never come because it has 
been so often prophesied and the fore- 
boding has so far not been realized. 
Now, however, many factors point to 
next spring as a very critical time. 
The low state of the treasury reserves, 


the very narrow margin left August 1, 
during this year’s exports of gold, 
the continued drain on the treasury 
caused by the monthly purchases of 
silver, the refusal of exchange to fall 
this autumn to the gold-importing 
point—these show how little recu- 
perative power the treasury has at this 
time of the year and lead to the ques- 
tion how it is to meet the demands of 
the gold exports in the spring and 
also keep gold enough on hand to be 
able to give a gold dollar for every 
other kind of dollar which is offered 
in exchange. If the reserves of the 
New York banks are examined closely 
it will be seen that here again paper 
money has been taking the place of 
specie and that they are less strong 
in their gold holdings than a year 
ago. This is significant, but not so 
vital as the treasury holdings, for it 
is the free convertibility of all kinds 
of dollars at the treasury which keeps 
gold now from going to a premium. 
It issometimes urged that a temporary 
respite will be vouchsafed us by the 
World’s Fair, which will keep the 
American traveling public at home, 
and bring Europeans to this country. 
The consequence will be less pressure 
to send gold to Europe and the time 
when the premiums shall spring up 
may, indeed, thus be modified. But 
such an influence on the money 
market can only prolong the agony 
of suspense in a highly inflamed con- 
dition, for in all the history of unsound 
finance there is probably nothing to 
match the instability of such a prop. 
It will be remembered that this year 
the exports of gold were checked and 
finally ceased altogether, not because 
of a larger supply of commercial bills 
of exchange appearing on the market, 
but because of the bank’s bills which 
were partly the result of the high 
rates of interest which prevailed in 
New York as compared with the rates 
which obtained in London. These 
bankers’ sixty-day bills always appear 
in the autumn, when the exports are 
expected to be larger, and when ex- 
change is likely to drop and therefore 
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seems a good “‘short sale.” This 
year, however, they were unusually 
prominent because of the additional 
profit to be obtained by lending 
money at five and six per cent. in 
New York and having their bills dis- 
counted at one per cent. in London. 
These short sales must therefore be 
covered before the almost certain ad- 
vance of exchange in the spring; 
and the exports of gold which were 
checked by them in August, will in 
due time be hastened by these cover- 
ings. Furthermore the demands of 
Austria are likely to be exceptional 
for some time to come. If, then, a 
premium on gold is not a vague and 
distant danger, but something close 
upon us, an interesting question is: 
What will be the course of circum- 
stances when the premium appears? 
For one man will say that silver and 
gold in the currency will break apart 
to the full extent of their difference 
in market value at one leap; another 
will hope that the drawing apart will 
be more gradual, and altogether the 
public mind is as much at sea on this 
question as on that of when the 
change will occur. 


OUR MORAL PROGRESS 

The San Francisco Examiner makes 
this judicial survey of the improve- 
ment in the moral tone of the nation: 
There has undoubtedly been a 
noticeable general advance even with- 
in the memory of living men. The 
morality of slavery has been settled 
by the conscience of the nation. 
The day of common drunkenness has 
passed. Statesmen and lawmakers 
are not to be seen publicly intoxi- 
cated in the streets of Washington as 
was once the case, and a charge that 
a member addressed the House when 
far gone in his cups provoked a scan- 
dal and a committee of investigation 
in the last session of congress. The 
public conscience is active to honesty 
in government. Repudiation of pub- 
lic debts was a not uncommon feature 
of earlier days. It is rare even 
under exceptional circumstances in 











late years. The public faith is con- 
sidered sacred. Whether private 
honesty has been bettered in late 
years is more doubtful. The defal- 
cations, embezzlements, breaches of 
trust and swindling schemes appear 
to be more numerous now than in 
former times. There has been a pos- 
sible degeneration in the standard of 
commercial honesty, but some of the 
bank swindles of the wildcat era 
would be hard to surpass in these 
days. In the matter of gambling 
there has been a large advance. 
There is gambling to-day, but it is in 
hiding and can be found only by 
those who seek it. It is not an open 
temptation to everybody. It is a 
fugitive from justice instead of a 
master of the street. In the matter 
of justice or punishment for crime 
there has undoubtedly been a retro- 
gression. The majority do not favor 
an enforcement of the laws against 
murder, bribery and the like. In 
legislative honesty there has likewise 
been a serious falling off. The per- 
sonnel of the state legislature has 
become steadily worse in the past 
twenty or thirty years. The body just 
elected in this state appears to be an 
exception to the rule that has been 
laid down. It is, so far as can be 
learned, a great improvement in per- 
sonnel on the legislatures seen for a 
decade or more. But in general a 
lower grade of men has been sent to 
the capital than in the earlier years. 
Honest men have, to be sure, always 
been found in the legislature, but of 
late years they have not been in con- 
trol. With these exceptions the moral 
tone of the nation may be considered 
higher than at any previous time. It 
is probable that the improvement will 
continue, and the national progress 
of the future will be accompanied by 
a moral gain of even more credit to 
the people. The health of the nation 
depends more on the moral than on 
the material gain. Without sound 
morality wealth and material ease 
will but hasten a decay .that will 
bring the people to disaster. 













CURRENT VERSE 


WITH CLEVELAND IN 
[Rondeau] 
National Observer 


With Cleveland in no more shall we complain!— 
An end, an end is come on James G, Blaine; 
The Anglophobiac must abate his rage: 

The Irish Vote its valorousness assuage: 

The very Mugwump hath not lived in vain! 


McKinley—now, O now to free from stain 

Columbia’s apron! Now, per special train, 

The Solid South mails back the Golden Age— 
With Cleveland in! 


And yet—and yet! Perchance it is in vain 
(Such things have been; such things may be again!) 
That Harrison (the Late) withdraws his gage, 
And Ford and Egan both go up the stage! 
—How if, in fact, the Status Quo remain 
With Cleveland in? 


WHERE THE LILIES BLOOM 
Cornelia Laws-St. John 


Along the rank of the valiant hills 

A lenten shred of a valley rills; 

And out and in like a vagrant brook 

It edges green into every nook. 

But a meadow-marsh, a corrupting stain, 
Disfigures miles of the lushful plain: 
And hoids forever its hungry cup 

To tainted streams for a poisoned sup. 


Il, 
And broods alone in its dismal ease 
And silence dread as the northern seas. 
No lip nor arm of a wavelet’s rim 
E’er comes anear to caress its brim. 
In its miry edge are some jaundiced reeds 
That drink with poisonous water-weeds. 
The mallard over its breast sails high, 
And e’en the loon goes a-scudding by. 
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Ill, 


It never curls to the lusty lips 

Of drinking cows with their grateful sips. 

No keel e’er cut through its blemished breast, 
No sail e’er winnowed its torrid rest. 

The songsters there in that songless spot 

Are tuneless frogs in a rushy grot, 

And mourning reeds with a fog-wet lute, 
That chants and chants o’er the waters mute. 


FV, 


E’en gentle roads that engrave the dale 
Sweep wide the place in their cautious trail. 


But though despised by man and beast, 
Contemned, forsaken, a skull at feast, 

Not so by Heav’n, for the lily’s there, 

With stars, with leaves, and with breathings rare, 
In one bright spot that it calls its own, 

One bright, sweet spot like a floral zone. 


v. 
More pure the lily for dabbled rush; 
More bright the lily for sedges lush; 
More sweet the lily for pois’nous leek; 
More fair for stains where it leans its cheek. 
And there’s no soul with its page all dark, 
A darkened page with no shining mark, 
Without one line, though beset with gloom, 
One fair sweet line where the lilies bloom. 


A THOUGHT FOR WASHING DAY 
Julia Ward Howe....................Youth’s Companion 


The clothes-line is a Rosary 
Of household help and care; 
Each little saint the mother loves 
Is represented there. 


And when across her garden plot 
She walks, with thoughtful heed, 

I should not wonder if she told 
Each garment for a bead. 


For Celia’s scarlet stockings hang 
Beside Amelia’s skirt 

And Bilbo’s breeches, which of late 
Were sadly smeared with dirt. 
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Yon kerchief small wiped bitter tears 
For ill-success at school; 

This pinafore was torn in strife 
‘Twixt Fred and little Jule. 


And that device of finest web 
And overcostly lace 

Adorned our eldest when she danced 
At some gay fashion place. 


A stranger passing, I salute 
The Household in its wear, 

And smile to think how near of kin 
Are Love and toil and prayer. 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER 
May Austin 


He plays as the passers hurry 
In the pulse of the early day. 
Plays!—as the children scamper 
In heedlessness on their way. 
Plays! as the swift hours carry 
The heart of the day along, 
With his weary form on the curb-stone 
And the soul of his youth in his song. 


What do they know of his playing? 
A merry or mournful air! 

But ah! what memories are swaying 
His heart as he fiddles there: 

There are scenes of early childhood, 
A mother beside the door! 

A bird that trills from the wild-wood; 
Himself—a child once more ! 


You may pass in your pride and splendor, 
Untouched by the music's throes; 
But there lives a joy to the fiddler, 


That only the fiddle knows ! 


YET WOULD I THOU’D BE TRUE TO ME 


Goode King Feldhauser St. Paul Fioneer Press 


( Villanelle ) 
I could not give my heart to thee, 
Nor was it yet bestowed elsewhere; 
Yet would I thou’d be true to me. 








CURRENT VERSE 


The cycle turns. Altho’ now free, 
For death hath sever’d love most fair, 
I could not give my heart to thee. 


Altho’ thy breast still lovingly 
May crave a mate life’s sweets to share, 


Yet would I thou’d be true to me. 


E’en tho’ thou goest on land or sea 
This sorrow would I have thee wear; 
I could not give my heart to thee. 


Or if on yonder star thou be, 
Or breathing still our native air, 
Yet would I thou’d be true to me. 


Tho’ cruel death, relentlessly, 

Should call me hence, ah friend, e’n there 
I could not give my heart to thee 

Yet would I thou’d be true to me. 


AVE ATQUE VALE 

From Catullus Fordham Monthly 
Through many lands, o’er various ocean wave, 
I’ve journeyed, brother, to thy dreary grave. 
My purpose,—death’s last tribute thee to pay 
To speak though vainly to thy speechless clay; 
Since fate hath forced thee with unkindly hest, 
Forced thee, fond brother, from thy brother’s breast. 
Take thou these gifts which in the olden day, 
Our fathers mingled with the cypress-spray, 
Take them all dewy with thy brother’s tears ; 
Godspeed, farewell for the eternal years. 


TO MY DEAD BEE 
Margaret May 


Poor little Bee, you could not know 
That spring would come after the snow; 
That then your beauteous cups of gold, 
Sweet honey-dew again would hold. 

And sunny hours as bright would be, 

As when you sought the flowers with me; 
Nor that the birds on blithesome wing 
Would come to build their nests and sing. 
So, cold and hungry, tired of life 
Discouraged, you gave up the strife.— 
How many a human heart when tried, 
For lack of faith, has failed and died. 
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CHANGE OF VIEW CONCERNING GOETHE 


Henry W. Nevinson Century 


A remarkable instance of this com- 
plete alteration in the basis of our 
judgment on men and things is 
afforded by the gradual change of 
tone in all the many hostile criticisms 
which have appeared upon Goethe 
during the sixty years since his 
death. It used to be a commonplace 
to accuse him of a refined egoism, a 
narrow and selfish devotion to his 
own culture, as though such things 
were criminal. Many used to sym- 
pathise with Emerson’s indignation 
when he wrote that, if he had been 
Duke of Weimar, he would have cut 
the poet’s head off rather than let 
him continue to lead that ‘‘ velvet 


life,” and retire to arrange his coins. 


Our fathers were irrited by the story 
of such a career, for they regarded it 
as inactive and perhaps immoral—a 
story conveying no lesson in con- 
duct; no stimulus to the formation of 
upright character. It was against 
such charges that Carlyle had to 
defend him, and in his defense he 
drew that great picture of his ideal 
poet, which he presented to the 
English people under the name of 
Goethe. But to us the reproaches 
against which Carlyle had to contend 
have an unreal and antiquated sound, 
like the dimly remembered outcries 
of an enemy long ago silenced. The 
attack has lately come from a very 
different side. We now hear that 
Goethe frittered away his time and 
powers on political and social occu- 
pations—parochial services, as, in 
the case of little Weimar, they must 
be called. By what right, it is 
asked, did a poet take upon himself 
the trivial labors of Privy Councillor, 
Minister of War, of Finance, of Edu- 
cation, Chief Commissioner of Mines 


and of Roads, and amateur Fireman ? 
And all for the sake of a state which 
may be estimated by the size of its 
standing army, amounting to one 
small battalion of foot and one 
small troop of hussars. It was not 
such a country that Milton served 
and yet, to some critics, even 
Milton's political life seems one long 
mistake of powers misapplied. When 
it is remembered further that Goethe 
performed all these diverse functions 
with such minute exactness that 
some of his friends admired him 
more for his business capacity than 
for his poetry, it is only natural for 
the modern critic to assert that the 
poet sold his birthright for a mess 
of political philanthropy. And, in- 
deed, Goethe himself recognized his 
danger, and in certain moods was 
tempted to chafe against the limits 
of his position. Inthe mid activity 
of his public life, when he was on 
the point of undertaking large new 
duties, he uttered many complaints 
about the stress of his official work. 
And as an old man he looked back 
with a regret very rare in his remin- 
iscences to his labors in the petty 
fields of state. ‘‘How grievously,” 
he cries, ‘‘was my creative power 
disturbed, limited, and hemmed in 
by my external position! If only I 
had held back from public affairs and 
business matters, and been able to 
live more in solitude, I should have 
been happier, and have produced 
more as a poet.” It is the saddest 
of lamentations. Like the tyrants 
under the Roman poet’s curse, he 
seems blighted by the vision of a 
virtue he had lost. Had he been a 
born reformer as well as a poet the 
case might have been different. But 
he had an artist’s natural horror of 
reformers, whose zeal destroys so 
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much to which association has given 
beauty. He had studied the pro- 
cesses of nature too closly to believe 
in the likelihood of rapid transforma- 
tion or in the efficacy of tender 
methods. One of his fears for the 
future of the world was that it would 
become a great hospital in which 
every one would .be engaged in 
nursing his neighbors. He warned 
the reformer against the stimulating 
illusion that the world had been 
waiting for him to save it. He was 
not carried along by that rush of 
confident and energetic emotion 
which now and again has_trans- 
formed a_ philanthropist into an 
almost poetic figure. In the midst 
of the revolutionary outcries about 
universal rights and brotherhood, he 
was one of the very few to remain 
unmoved. Evidently he was not of 
the stuff of which active reformers 
are made; nor was he possessed by 
Dante’s passion for his country. It 
seems hard for a modern critic to 
avoid the inference that all this public 
energy was but another instance of 
the deadliest of artistic sins, the sin 
against the individual spirit. 


IN BY-GONE DAYS 


Mrs. Lynn Linton Nineteenth Century 


Life then was both busy and con- 


centrated. Domestic economy was a 
matter of supreme importance, com- 
merce not having yet supplied the 
kitchen and the still-room. As every- 
thing had to be done at home, the 
mistress and maids were brought into 
a closer contact than they are now; 
and the duties of the young ladies 
were as accurately defined as those of 
Molly and Betty. There were fewer 
servants than in the modern rule, and 
there was less professional spirit and 
more domestic feeling. A country- 
house was a kind of microcosm, for 
the most part self-supplied and self- 
sustained, yet needing forethought 
and judgment in laying in supplies 
from the outside. The butcher might 
bring in the beef, but the ‘‘kill” was 
not as we know it, and folk had to 


take what they could get. The mut- 
ton came from the home-farm, and 
the poultry-yard gave the eggs and 
fowls. The dairy was as much a mat- 
ter of course as the flour-bin, the 
bread-pan, the beer-barrel, and the 
wash-tub. When a pig was killed, 
the family fed on spare rib for as long 
as the supply lasted, and a ‘‘rich has- 
let by the fire’”’ was one of the most 
coveted delicacies of the occasion. 
The wide chimney received the hams; 
the ‘‘sides” went into the pickling- 
tub. Every good housewife knew 
how to make brawn and collared head 
as well as she knew how to make raisin 
wine and giblet pie—as well as she 
knew how to make lemon cheesecakes 
and camomile tea; and the sausages 
and black-puddings were at least free 
from horseflesh, and of wholesome 
material all through. Every good 
housewife, too, knew all about baking 
and churning, and what she did not 
do with her own hands she instructed 
her young servant to do, standing 
over her and ‘‘ learning ”’ her till she 
was perfect in her iesson and able to 
go alone. But the mistress and the 
young ladies always kept certain 
things for themselves, as the pre- 
serves, custards, pastry, creams, and 
cakes of all kinds. ‘The test of a 
good housewife lay in these things as 
well as in her mince-pies and plum- 
puddings at Christmas time, her lambs’ 
wool and her treacle-possets—as well 
as in the care that she took of the 
linen and silver, and the pains she 
was at to exclude moths and rust and 
mold and mice from the stores. By 
the way, had they any cockroaches 
and black-beetles in those days? 
Were they infested with red ants as 
we are now? Of rats and mice 
they had probably abundance; of 
moths also; but these other abomina- 
tions—were they in the list of archaic 
things not to be desired? Every fort- 
night or so, perhaps even at longer 
intervals—though we never went so 
far as the French, who often have 
only two ‘‘wash-days” in the year, at 
six months’ interval—the house was 
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in steam and soapsuds, with short 
tempers superadded. The young 
ladies were expected to assist in the 
‘* getting-up ” of the fine things. The 
great ladies had gentlewomen’s gen- 
tlewomen, who were really humble 
companions, ready to take a hand at 
cards when wanted, going with the 
family in the lumbering old coach 
when out for an airing or on a jour- 
ney, and at the same time deft in the 
getting-up of laces and fine linen, in 
the concoction of teas and tisanes 
from herbs and simples, while patient 
under the tyrannous tempers of their 
lady, to whom idleness and late hours 
gave the spleen, and tight-lacing the 
vapors. For more dainty employ- 
ment still, there was that yearly ad- 
dition to the jar of sweet-pot—pot- 
pourri or rotpot was also a frequent 
but less euphonious term—when dam- 
ask rose-leaves, dried in the sun, 


mixed up with a handful of lavender 
and jessamine flowers, sweet-scented 
drugs and spices, a few bay-leaves 
and a sprinkling of bay-salt, made a 


persistent perfume for the rooms. 
This perfume was superior even to 
that given by oranges stuck full of 
cloves, bags of lavender pure and 
simple, and highly perfumed apples 
set on each side of the china orna- 
ments—that shepherd and shepherd- 
ess mutely piping and_ untiringly 
dancing on the mantelshelf above the 
bright wood fire. Then there were 
the grave and delicate brewings of 
artful washes for the hair and face, 
like those of which the daughters 
of the dear old Vicar busied them- 
selves, and for which Narcissa was 
really too ‘‘mild” to ‘‘stewa child”; 
and there was that cross-stich em- 
broidery executed chiefly on sam- 
plers, where purple and_ yellow 
wedges symbolized the grapes of 
Eschol, and a pious sentiment closed 
the ranks of letters and numerals. 
Fine needlework was a grand ‘‘ploy” 
in those home-staying days. It be- 
longed to the indoor life of women, 
and it has gone with it. The modern 
women does very little, if any, of 


that dainty ‘‘white work” which was 
once such a feature in the womanly 
life. If you want it, you must go to 
convents for it—the old association 
of the needle and the four walls still 
holding good. Our modern working 
women are deft at embroidery, which 
is generally more showy and effective 
than scientifically neat; but we may 
look in vain for that exquisite care- 
fulness of stitch which was part of 
the value of old-time needlework, and 
without which our ancestresses would 
not have thought anything wrought 
by the needle worth praise at all. A 
good deal of needlework of various 
kinds was done at home in those 
more primitive times. A few fashions, 
a year or two old, filtered into the 
country from London, and all the 
nice young wives and pretty misses 
were agog for the change of style. 
Then came the busy time for the 
local ‘‘mantua-maker.” She went 
from house to house, stopping at each 
for as long a time as madam and the 
young ladies needed her for the work 
which was to make old clothes as 
good as new. That well-worn bom- 
bazine was to be transmogrified into 
a négligée as modish as my lady Bel- 
lairs’; that purple paduasoy was to 
be brought out as a brand new night- 
rail; that stately brocade, which 
would stand alone, was to be made 
to look as fresh as when it was bought 
by a few ‘clever patches here, a 
breadth of gold lace there, a ruffle, 
or a knot of ribbon to hide the frayed 
parts which could not be taken away. 
And the feminine heart, which loves 
its wardrobe as a sailor loves his ship, 
or a soldier his sword, was soothed 
and rejoiced by this transformation 
of the old into the new, which the 
slower fashions of the time would 
keep good for a couple or three years 
more. The mantua-maker brought 
her own patterns. She had cribbed 
them from some modish madam’s 
Abigail not averse from this kind 
of petty larceny in the way of 
unauthorised imitation. She brought, 
too, the gossip of the countryside, 
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carrying her wallet full of news from 
family to family, the contents increas- 
ing like a snowball as she traveled. 
Her arrival was the signal for a rare 
fine time to these restricted lives, and 
gave a breath from the outside world 
more exhilarating perhaps than edify- 
ing. The young ladies sat with her, 
doing the less difficult and purely 
prentice parts of the work, like 
running the seams, making pip- 
ings, overcasting, hemming when 
properly basted, and setting on the 
gathers when told how and where. 
Like my lady’s gentlewoman, this 
peripatetic Worth held the middle 
distance between the servants’ hall 
and the parlor; and she was spec- 
ially careful of her dignity, with a 
‘““Marry come up, you saucy jade!” to 
any little Prue who dared to be either 
pert orfamiliar. This close commun- 


ion of work led to a certain friendliness 
between mistress and maid; but, all of 
the same, my lady kept up a discipli- 
nary exercise of dignity. 


We see 
that the feeling was better, perhaps, 
in Swift than elsewhere; but Addison 
and Steele, and inferentially Mrs. 
Delaney, show us the same kind of 
thing. The feudal spirit survived in 
the home long after it had died out 
elsewhere. Servants were emphatically 
‘“‘dependents,” and the phrase ‘‘eating 
my bread” embodied the obligations 
of serfdom and the rights of seigneur- 
ship—when a lord fed‘a wageless 
rabble on condition of their service 
when required. Even when wages 
were paid for work, and service was 
both voluntary and removable, this 
sentiment remained in force, and the 
mistress of the house was as absolute 
over her maids in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as she was in the seventeenth, 
when Mrs. Pepys beat her maid Mary 
for going home without leave. This 
high-handed kind of authority did 
not interfere with the friendly reunion 
of the whole household as one family, 
men and maids, and master and mis- 
tress, all taking part in those im- 
promptu concerts which gave so much 
pleasure to the loose-lipped, merry- 


eyed lover of music and beauty. And, 
by the way, Pepys’s sister was a true 
prototype of the lady-help of modern 
days—is there really nothing new 
under the sun?—when he took her to 
live with them as a servant, not a 
sister, ‘‘ puting his foot down” from 
the first on anything like an assump- 
tion of equality, and forbiding her to 
eat with them as their peer and com- 
panion. This feudal spirit being still 
in full force, mistress’s were in their 
right to regulate their households on 
the absolute lines which then pre- 
vailed. Had they not done so, there 
would have been disorder unlimited 
and they themselves would have 
failed in their duty and earned dises- 
teem and disrespect. The idea of 
trades unionism was not yet born, 
and that of the old sumptuary laws 
and the fitness of fashions with station 
had not yet died. The length of the 
hiring strengthened the hands of the 
mistress more than those of the maid, 
and the impossibility of escape, to- 
gether with the want of any court of 
appeal, helped to consolidate the 
authority of the head of the house 
and the mistress of the family. A 
year’s service was the shortest term 
of hiring. Afterwards, this came 
down to half a year, while now, half 
an hour’s notice serves the turn of 
our large establishments, and ‘‘this 
day month” is the longest date 
thought necessary by the most con- 
scientious servant or the kindest mis- 
tress. ‘‘This day month” will sever 
the connection of twenty years, and 
no one has the right to feel aggrieved. 
But the old servants lived on for 
years and years in the same place— 
lived on till they married or died. 


AN APULIAN BRIGAND 

Sir R. Church 
Sixty or seventy years ago King 
Ferdinand of Naples commissioned 
General Church, an English officer, to 
extirpate the secret societies that in- 
fested Apulia. Don Ciro, a particu- 
larly cruel and bloodthirsty brigand, 
by profession a priest, was their 


Blackwood’s 
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leader, and it was his boast that he 
had committed numerous murders. 
The following account of one of his 
most remarkable escapades is from 
unpublished papers of General Church: 

The old feudal castle of Martano, 
he says, stands above the picturesque 
little town of the same name, and 
overlooks a magnificent view. There, 
across the blue waves, you see the 
opposite coast, and the Albanian 
mountains beyond, while nearer at 
hand stretch green plain, olive-woods, 
vineyards, as far as Otranto, fourteen 
miles away. This old castle belonged 
to the Princess of Martano, a beauti- 
ful orphan girl some twenty years of 
age, sole mistress of great wealth and 
fair estates, dwelling amongst her own 
people, in the home of her ancestors, 
adored by those around her, fair and 
innocent, happy and fearless—why 
should she be otherwise? 

Many suitors had she, but to none 
of them had she a word to say, laugh- 
ingly declaring that the care of her 
own people, the company of her little 


cousin (an orphan boy of seven or eight 
years old), the kind guidance of her 


old chaplain and of her duenna—both 
distantly related to her and both de- 
voted to her—filled up all her time 
and thoughts, and she wished for 
nothing more. 

The houses of the town of Martano 
were scattered irregularly up and 
down, with very little in the way of a 
street, being mostly detached and 
surrounded by gardens. A_ steep 
road led up to the castle, which stood 
at some distance from the town, and 
apart from all other buildings. 

One dark December night—it was 
in the year 1814—the inhabitants of 
the castle of Martano bade each other 
the usual fe/ice notte, the old steward 
locked and barred the great gates 
according to custom (for though the 
moat was filled up and the ramparts 
had crumbled away, the walled court- 
yard and great portals remained), 
and all went peacefully to bed. The 
young princess had dismissed her 
maid and was preparing to go to rest, 


when there was a knock at the door 
of her apartment and her duenna 
entered. 

“You are not asleep, dear child? 
Well, sc much the better; for you 
must dress yourself and come down to 
receive his excellency the comman- 
dant of the province. The poor gen- 
tleman has been belated on his way 
to Otranto, and begs your hospitality. 
Will you come?”’ 

‘Surely yes, cara mia,”’ the young 
girl answered. “Send Lucia to me, 
and I will follow you immediately.” 

‘** For,” says General Church, “such 
is the hospitality of the nobles and 
gentry, and indeed of all the inhabit- 
ants of Apulia, that, arrive at their 
houses at what hour you will, you are 
sure of a welcome, and most likely 
the master of the house will himself 
come down to receive you.” So, as 
a natural thing, the princess prepared 
to come down and receive her guest. 
Alas! it was no belated traveler who 
knocked‘ at the castle-gate that night; 
but Don Ciro, with a band of forty or 
fifty ruffians, giving the name of the 
commandant of the province, and 
excusing his late arrival by the dark- 
ness of the night, the inclemency of 
the weather, the disturbed state of the 
country, the distance to Otranto. He 
was readily admitted ; the old steward, 
as he drew back the ponderous bolts, 
calling the sleepy servants to make 
haste and fetch light, and summon 
the princess. ‘ His orders were cheer- 
fully obeyed; the serving-men has- 
tened down the wide stone staircase, 
some bringing torches, some flinging 
logs on the smouldering hearth, some 
hurrying to fetch food and wine, all 
anxious to show respect to the com- 
mandant. No sooner had the gates 
been opened than a clatter of horse- 
hoofs was heard, and a band of armed 
men rode into the courtyard. Some 
remained on horseback to guard the 
castle-door, some dismounted and fol- 
lowed their leader as he pushed his 
way into the hall. There was no 
possibility of resistance, no time to 
raise an alarm even; the old steward 
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was stabbed as he stepped forward, 
hospitably anxious to greet the unex- 
pected guests; the torches were seized 
from the hands of the servants with 
one hand while the other dealt the 
death blow; their bodies were flung 
into the courtyard, while the mur- 
derers rushed through the _ house, 
killing and plundering. The white- 
haired chaplain, the old lady, the 
servants—male and  female—none 
were spared. As for the fair young 
princess——- She was in her own 
room chatting gaily with her maids, 
as she prepared to go down stairs and 
receive the commandant. The noise 
of footsteps on the stairs, a certain 
bustle and movement, attracted the 
attention of one of her attendants, 
and she went out into the passage to 
see what it was about. At the head 
of the stairs she was met by an armed 
man. ‘Terrified, she gasped out, 
‘‘What are your commands, signore?”’ 

‘*Ts that the princess’s door?” 

‘* Yes—what do you want?” 

‘** Nothing.” 

There was a shriek, and the poor 
woman fell to the ground pierced by 
a dagger, while Don Ciro rushed past 
her and burst into the room where 
the princess stood, white and trem- 
bling, yet commanding herself bravely 
as became one of her birth and breed- 
ing, giving no way to tears or en- 
treaties, and answering Ciro’s curt 
salutation with gentle, youthful dig- 
nity. The colloquy was a short one. 

‘*Princess, we know that you have 
a large sum of money in the house. 
Where is it?” 

‘*In yonder iron chest.” 

‘*Where are the keys?” 

‘On the table by the chimney- 
piece.” 

‘Where are your jewels?” 

‘*In the small box on that table.’ 

‘“‘ Have you any others?” 

‘* Not in the house.” 

‘* Very well. Allow me to examine 
them.” 

He unlocked and opened the chest, 
which contained 36,000 gold ducats, 
his eyes taking a red glow as he ran 


, 


the coins through his greedy fingers; 
then he opened the jewel-box, and 
took out pearls and diamonds and 
rubies, sparkling rings and golden 
bracelets, which had adorned many a 
fair and noble dame of ages past; and 
then— it is horrible to relate, but it is 
true—crying fiercely, ‘* Philosophers 
tell us that dead dogs can’t bite,” he 
stabbed both the princess and her 
maid with his poniard. Meanwhile 
the rest of his band had finished their 
share in the bloody work, and fetch- 
ing food and wine, and stirring the 
smouldering logs to a blaze, they 
feasted gaily in the hall stained with 
the blood of their victims, and quaffed 
huge draughts of wine to the health 
of ‘‘la bella principessa.” After a 
time Don Ciro gave the word to de- 
part, and after some disputing over 
the division of the spoil, they all rode 
away, setting fire to the furniture in 
the great hall, and carefully shutting 
the courtyard gates behind them, 
that casual passers-by might not sus- 
pect that anything was wrong within. 
But there had been a witness of the 
foul deed, though they little guessed 
it. The boy who has been mentioned, 
the hapless princess’s little cousin and 
playfellow, had been awakened by 
the dying shriek of the attendant. 
His room opened within that of the 
princess, and he ran into her chamber 
for explanation and protection, just 
as Ciro himself burst open the door. 
The little fellow, in an agony of 
terror, crept under a table which was 
covered with a heavy cloth, deeply 
fringed with silk and gold, and there 
he lay, unperceived, a horror-struck 
witness of the scene. How long he 
lay there he could not tell, but at last 
he was roused from his stupor of 
terror by the choking smoke which 
began to pervade the apartment. 
With shaking limbs and chattering 
teeth, not daring to turn his eyes to 
the white heap which lay, so strangely 
still, upon the floor, the poor little 
fellow crept out of his hiding-place, 
and wandered from one silent room 
to another, too frightened to go down- 
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stairs, until he reached a window 
which was sufficiently near the ground 
to enable him to drop down into the 
garden; then, stumbling through the 
darkness, he climbed a low wall, and 
found his way down steep and stony 
pathways to the house of the Sindaco 
of Martano, just as the gray winter's 
dawn was beginning to rouse the in- 
habitants from their slumbers. Breath- 
less and trembling, the child could 
only explain that something terrible 
had happened up there, at the castle; 
and the alarm being given, the towns- 
folk, headed by the S7xdaco, rushed to 
the castle-gates, which stood shut, 
and apparently just as usual. But 
they yielded to a push, and flew apart, 
and then—ah, what a ghastly sight 
met the eyes of those who entered 
and passed into the great hall! There 
seemed nothing to be done save to 
bury the dead bodies and extinguish 
the fire. Every one knew whose that 
dark night’s work had been. Every 
one had loved the fair young princess 
and would have gladly seen her mur- 
derer brought to justice The little 
boy was able to give a description of 
Don Ciro, and a full account of all 
that had taken place: among the heaps 
of corpses on the floor one man- 
servant and the woman who had first 
spoken to the aéaze still breathed, and 
being taken to the town and carefully 
tended, lived long enough to sign a 
deposition before the magistrates. 
But there the matter ended. Ciro 
Annichiarico had so surrounded him- 
self with the reputation of a magician 
that the people dared not even curse 
him aloud, lest his familiar spirits 
should carry him a report of what was 
said! 


THE LESSON OF STEAM-POWER 
W. T. Harris Independent 


Even as late as 1840 there was only 
a force of 2,000,000 horse-power de- 
rived from steam in the whole world. 
This doubled by 1850, and again dou- 
bled by 1860, and still again by 1870. 
Since 1870 the aggregate steam- 
power of the world has increased 


18,000,000 horse-power to 
60,000,000. About one-third of all 
the steam-power in the world is in 
the United States—some 20,000,000 
horse-power. Of this vast force 
which toils for us, two-thirds is in 
the form of locomotives which con- 
nect the back country with its cities, 
and its cities with each other. Over 
12,000,000 horse-power mounted on 
wheels in the form of locomotives is 
now in process of making all the peo- 
ple who live in the country sharers in 
city civilization. The people in cities 
have the advantage of the world mar- 
ket and of the world’s discoveries in 
science, art, literature and history. 
The city offers to each of its inhabit- 
ants the inestimable blessings of so- 
ciety with the wise and good. Now 
it is steam-power which has, so to 
speak, moved the back country into 
the city, to the extent of 12,000,000 
horse-power. What the country can 
produce of agricultural products and 
mining is made of much greater value 
by cheap transportation. Then, in 
turn, the products of manufactures 
and the articles that come from 
around the world are made cheaper to 
the farmer and the miner by the same 
process of cheap freights on the rail- 
road. In 1860 the cost of freight on 
railroads was three and four cents a 
mile for each ton; now it is less 
than one cent per mile. We have 
stationary steam engines to the 
amount of 6,000,000 horse-power 
manufacturing goods for us. Ac- 
cording to Engel the great German 
statistician, there were industries to 
the amount of $32,000,000,000 that 
depended on steam for their motive 
power, and at this time there are up- 
ward of $50,000, 000,000 invested in in- 
dustries for which the steam engine 
gives the force and the laborer fur- 
nishes only the guiding ; ower. Look- 
ing at the nations of the world, we can 
see which are producing the wealth 
and which are democratically lifting 
up their population into a share of the 
world product of industry by the sta- 
tistics of their steam power. For 


from 
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1,000 inhabitants the United 
States has a steam power of 300 
horses. Great Britain is the only 
nation which equals us in the amount 
of steam power per inhabitant. Ger- 
many has a little more than half as 
much, France less than half, and 
Russia only one-eighth as much, ac- 
cording to population. 


each 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION A PERIL TO 
ENGLAND 


Julien Decrais..Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine 

It is not speculative philosophers 
who have never troubled themselves 
much about the practical effect of 
their theories, who at this moment 
cause anxiety to Great Britain. What 
occupies, or rather what alarms the 
British mind at this period is the in- 
creasing wave of that foreign immi- 
gration which formerly was received 
with so much good will, but which 
now is considered an encumbrance, 
regarded with apprehension, almost 
with terror. In days gone by it was 


a duty and an honor to open wide the 


doors of the country, without reserve 
or conditions of any sort, to give 
entrance to those who made to British 
hospitality an appeal never disre- 
garded. They were welcome whence- 
soever they came, those workmen 
whom the continent kept no longer 
because it did not appreciate their in- 
genuity or their skill. In the streets 
and sometimes in the workshops those 
immigrants elbowed fellow-country- 
men, who had been vanquished in 
political struggles or had fallen from 
past greatness. Both classes of 
immigrants had freely disembarked 
at Dover, at Southampton, or at 
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Folkestone, without producing a 
passport or documents establishing 
their identity or their resources. 
They had set foot on English soil, 
with head erect and firm step, for the 
asylum was sure, and they knew it. 
Often they became permanent resi- 
dents in their new abode, and con- 
ceived an affection for those foggy 
islands, so lacking in warmth and 
light. Certainly not all of them got 
along. For ten who succeeded a 
hundred found it difficult to obtain 
daily bread. At all events they sub- 
sisted without being reproached by 
their hosts with monopolizing a part 
of the gains of the nation. They 
were under the safeguard of a collec- 
tion of generous traditions. To-day 
divers symptoms indicate not obscure- 
ly that the power of such traditions 
has diminished. Already the orators 
and the pamphleteers, like sentinels 
posted far in the front, cry aloud that 
foreign immigration isa peril. These 
declare that the country is becoming 
too populous, and that the number of 
foreigners in London and at the great 
centres is so considerable that it is a 
formidable danger for the well-being 
ofEngland. These declarations seem 
confirmed by the report of the Sweat- 
ing Commission of the House of Com- 
mons. The condition of the people 
employed by the ‘‘ sweaters” is ter- 
rible. Shut up in foul dens, they 
work eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four for wages which barely suffice to 
keep body and soul together. No 
English workpeople can make head- 
way against the reduction of prices 
brought about by the ingress of these 
foreigners. 





LATTER-DAY 


PHILOSOPHY 





AMERICANISM 
Theodore Roosevelt Cosmopolitan 


In an entertaining article Mr. 
Roosevelt pleads for a sturdy pride 
in American modes of thought and 
action, and in the achievements of 
his fellow countrymen: 

The men who actually do the things 
best worth doing in American life are, 
as they always have been, purely, 
and usually quite unconsciously, 
American. The paths in which we 
have done the best work are pre- 
cisely those where our work has been 
most original and our workers least 
hampered by old-world conventions 
and ideas. Our statesmen and sol- 


diers, our pioneers and commonwealth 


builders, and the architects of our 
material prosperity have struck out 
on their own lines, and during the 
last century have done more than has 
ever been elsewhere accomplished in 
the same space of time. ‘These men 
live for their work. They strive 
mightily, and they fail or succeed as 
chance and their own strength direct; 
but whether they succeed or fail, they 
live in and for their own land, their 
work is indissolubly connected with 
her well or ill being, and the praise 
which gives them heart, and the blame 
which may or may not cast them 
down, come from their own country- 
men. In these respects they but 
typify the nation; for, as a rule, our 
people are American in fact as well 
as in name. Yet there are small 
groups, as already said, to whom all 
this does not apply. The vulgar rich 
who lack refinement naturally turn to 
countries where their wealth, whether 
inherited or acquired, can buy them 
certain kinds of recognition which it 
cannot here; and so do their anti- 


types, the refined, fastidious people 
of weak fibre, the artists and literary 
men of more cultivation than intel- 
lect, and more intellect than char- 
acter. We bring forth some rich 
men with souls so wedded to things 
material that they can see nothing 
of the higher side of American life; 
exactly as we produce some educated 
men who lack the virile qualities that 
he must needs possess who would 
swim in the bracing but turbulent 
tide of democracy. Thus it comes 
about that the brainless woman of 
fashion or of would-be fashion flees 
to London or Paris as naturally as 
the émigré novelist himself. These 
permanent exiles are too feeble a folk 
to deserve more than an allusion; 
besides, if they live abroad per- 
manently, they simplify the solution 
of our difficult national problem by 
eliminating therefrom certain unim- 
portant but objectionable factors. 
The persons who continue to live 
here, but who are deeply imbued with 
foreign ideas, are more capable of 
working evil, if only by the fact that 
their mental attitude renders it. im-- 
possible for them to be of weight in 
our life, and to do the good they 
otherwise might. They chiefly harm 
themselves; but, of course, they harm 
us all when they make of no avail the 
talents that could be used for the 
common welfare. The raw conceit 
of the vulgar ‘‘spread-eagle’”’ Amer- 
ican, screaming foolish defiance at 
Europe, and boasting with vain- 
glorious ignorance of everything good 
and bad, in this country, is distaste- 
ful to others and harmful to himself 
and to those who believe him; but 
it is on the whole rather preferable to 
the attitude of self-depreciation and 
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apologetic servility habitually adopted 
in relation to their own land by some 
of our people, who though they dwell 
here are in reality by education and 
instinct entirely un-American. Often 
this un-Americanism is perfectly un- 
conscious. The man honestly takes 
for granted certain things that are 
not so. He does not know about his 
own country; he is entirely ignorant 
of our real life; and consequently in 
dealing with certain aspects thereof 
he speaks very foolishly, and usually 
from the standpoint of the foreigner, 
his knowledge being gained not from 
observation and thought, but from 
reading foreign books. This is es- 
pecially true about our politics. Un- 
fortunately the college-bred man of 
scholarly traditions and little prac- 
tical experience who writes about our 
politics often seems to know next 
to nothing of the subject; his train- 
ing in the theory of politics has 
been gained solely by the study 
of foreign books, most of our colleges 
being, in this respect, not yet emanci- 


pated from English ideas, or else 


having a trend towards German, 
which is worse. Now, our politicians 
themselves, who have done remarkable 
and admirable work—work which, in 
spite of many shortcomings, is infin- 
itely better than any their critics 
could do—are very little influenced by 
foreign views. In fact, they are 
sometimes too little influenced, show- 
ing an unwise and undignified dislike 
to adopting anything foreign even if 
good. In consequence it comes about 
that, whereas our political thought 
develops entirely on our own lines, 
and whereas those who do the actual 
work of politics do it in a purely 
American manner, a great many of 
those who write about it write from 
a foreign standpoint, and hence the 
bulk of their criticism is so ignorant 
as to be inept. The various plans to 
have Congress made into a ‘‘ respon- 
sible” body like the British Par- 
liament are instances in point , this 
particular change “ being impossible 
anyhow, and if it were possible highly 


undesirable. A smaller, but funny, 
instance is afforded by a recent article 
in Scribner’s in which the writer 
bemoans the fact that relatively to 
England there are so few cultivated 
and scholarly politicians in America, 
quoting Morley, Gladstone, Balfour, 
and Rosebery as samples of men 
whose like, for literary ability and 
achievement, is unknown in_ the 
United States. That this is a cu- 
riously mistaken view, five minutes’ 
thought ought to convince anyone. 
Morley, it is true, stands by himself— 
as does Bryce, for that matter, if the 
writer had thought of him—but it is 
even less safe to draw a general rule 
from such an exception than it would 
be to generalize on the superior cul- 
ture of American diplomatists, from 
Lowell, Motley, Irving, Hawthorne, 
and Bancroft. It is said, and is 
doubtlesss true, Mr. Balfour possesses 
trained literary skill and originality of 
mind; but his speeches and writings 
certainly do not show more of either 
than do, for example, those of that 
most trenchant thinker and master 
of English, ex-Speaker Reed. Lord 
Rosebery has written an excellent 
little popular biography of Pitt ; that 
it does not rank with Congressman 
Lodge’s somewhat similar biography 
of Washington is perhaps not to be 
wondered at, for Mr. Lodge had by 
far the greater subject; but it is cer- 
tainly not unfair to compare it with 
Lodge’s volumes on Hamilton and 
Webster, and ex-Secretary Schurz’s 
Life of Clay, all three of which deal 
with statesmen who come more in 
Pitt’s class. Schurz’s masterly out- 
line sketch of Lincoln may be left out 
of consideration, as it is in many 
respects entirely unique. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wide range of scholarship, and 
extensive—possibly more extensive 
than profound—acquaintance with 
many different branches of learning, 
none would deny; yet it is perhaps 
not unfair to say that his speculations 
attract attention less for their own 
merits than because of the fame their 
author has won as an orator and poli- 
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tician. In all these particulars he 
shows a striking similarity to Charles 
Sumner. It is much better for a 
statesman to do original literary work 
which can be done by him alone than 
to try to excel in beaten paths of 
learning where he must inevitably 
meet many superiors. It cannot be 
doubted that fifty years hence Mr. 
Gladstone’s writings will attract very 
much less attention from scholars and 
students than Mr. Blaine’s Twenty 
Years in Congress; while they are of 
course not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with such a true classic 
as Grant’s grandly simple record of 
his own life. 

Mr. Roosevelt, after deprecating 
comparisons, proceeds to rend the late 
Thomas Moore: 

About ninety years ago Mr. 
Thomas Moore, of mild anacre- 
ontic pretensions, made a tour of 
the United States, was unfavorably 
impressed therewith, and reduced 
his impressions to rhyme. But in 


his rhyme he mentions. one _in- 


cident of his tour with approval. 
In Philadelphia he met several per- 
sons who received him with an eager 
humility which even his exacting 
nature found satisfactory. They 
were nice, educated people, still col- 
onists in everything but name, and 
like their modern representatives they 
were entirely out of touch with Amer- 
ican life. They considered American 
politics ‘‘low,” they were quite blind 
to the grandeur and importance of the 
drama being played under their very 
eyes, and they possessed a trusting 
faith that anything really good must 
come from the other side. Nowthey 
were perfectly right in deeming them- 
selves second rate; their error lay in 
their failure to see that the causes 
which made them second rate were in- 
dividual, not national. Mr. Thomas 
Moore sang of them, with much con- 
descension, mentioning how pleased 
he was to describle to them, as they 
humbly listened, some of the famous 
Britons ‘‘ whose glory, though distant, 
they long had adored,” and how they 


in turn sighed to think that America 
would pass away without leaving ‘‘ one 
relic of genius” of the same kind 
(Washington being just dead and 
Hamilton still alive); and he praised 
them because they offered in their 
love of (British) literature and politics 
such a contrast to ordinary Americans, 
who formed an ‘‘ ignorant and corrupt 
rabble ” (Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 
Clay, and others of the same sort 
being the types and leaders of this 
rabble). Think of the beings who 
could expose themselves to the deg- 
radation of such praise! 

The remainder of the article is 
a brief survey of the poetry of war. 
Beginning with the Nibelungenlied, 
whose gory episodes are as balm to the 
writer, he passes rapidly from Chaucer 
to Longfellow, whose ‘‘ Saga of King 
Olaf” is pronounced the best long war- 
poem of our day; astriking contrast to 
Tennyson’s Idyls with their amiable 
curates-in-mail, and still more to the 
rather tedious epics Mr. Morris com- 
poses in that odd tongue which he 
presumably considers an archaic va- 
riant of-English. The war-poems of 
Mrs. Howe, of Lowell, Whitman, 
Bret Harte and others, are duly com- 
mended, and an American essayist, 
who extolled Sir Walter Manny ‘‘ stuck 
full of ladies’ favors” at Crécy, is 
reminded that one need not go se far 
a field for examples of heroism. 

Sir Walter Manny was a most gal- 
lant warrior, though I question if his 
appearance was rendered more pre- 
possessing by his being ‘‘stuck all 
over with ladies’ favors’—he must 
have looked rather like a popular 
cotillon leader at a Philadelphia 
assembly. Far more imposing in its 
quiet significance than any possible 
‘‘favor’”’ was the scrap of paper, 
with his name and address written 
thereon, which the private soldier of 
the Army of the Potomac sometimes 
pinned to his coat so that he might 
not fill a nameless grave when, with 
his usual steadfast and uncomplain- 
ing courage, he marched to certain 
death. 
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POLITICS AS A CAREER 
George F. Edmunds 
Every person, certainly in a 

public, ought to be a politician in 
some way; but to pursue a career, as 
such, implies much more. Assum- 
ing, as may be safely done, that the 
great majority of young citizens are 
honest, the chances for them of a 
good political career have many at- 
tractions; but if that career is to be 
exclusive of the private pursuit of 
some business or profession, it will be 
found difficult and disappointing. In- 
deed, only those of assured compe- 
tence could enter it. And the best 
efforts of the wisest and ablest man 
among them may keep him a whole 
lifetime in the minority, and neither 
the good to his fellow-men he wished 
to accomplish nor the laurels he 
might justly think ought to rest on 
his head may ever be definitely at- 
tained. If he should happen to be 
so constituted and_ self-disciplined 
that in such a case he could still feel 
the joy of ‘‘ Marcellus exiled ”’ or of 


the Happy Warrior of Wordsworth, 
he would even then have his exceed- 


ing great reward. But if he were of 
the average stuff that men are made 
of, he would be likely at the end to 
feel that his career had been a fail- 
ure, and look back upon it with 
regret, if not with bitterness. On 
the other hand, if he should succeed 
in impressing his ideas of policies and 
administrations upon his fellow-citi- 
zens, and become clothed by their 
free choice with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of legislative or admin- 
istrative station, he would very likely 
find that the heaviest of his labors 


and the severest of his trials were. 


now inseparably associated with the 
making and administration of those 
laws the principles of which he had 
shown to be so plain; for the just 
application of the clearest general 
principles of good government in 
specific detail to the complex and 
often antagonistic interests of society 
is a far more difficult and delicate 
work than the demonstration that cer- 


tain ends ought to be attained for 
the best average good of the com. 
monwealth. To accomplish these he 
must have strength, patience, per- 
sistence, and that ‘‘ self-reverence, 
self-knowledge, self-control” that 
will enable him to pity and help the 
weakness of the timid, to be indif- 
ferent to the envy and jealousy of 
the many, and to bear without 
flinching the calumnies of unscrupu- 
lous foes. The world has not been 
wanting in such men, and° its pro- 
gress upward has been due mainly 
to them. But whether their own 
lives have been the happier for such 
labors, with such inevitable trials and 
exposures, may be greatly doubted. 
Comparisons and illustrations without 
end might be referred to, but they 
are needless. In the century of our 
political existence there have been 
very few, if indeed any, instance of 
the pursuit of politics as a career 
otherwise than in the lowest and 
worst forms. The politicians who 
have been most largely useful to the 
country and most often in public ser- 
vice have been men still engaged in 
one way or another in occupations 
common to their fellow-citizens, and 
they have been called into public 
affairs by considerations for other 
than personal self-seeking. They 
came to possess and exercise power, 
not as professional experts looking for 
employment, but were called as the 
best representative exponents of the 
social and political views of ‘the com- 
munities of which they were homo- 
geneous parts. This is the essential 
idea of representative government. 
He is the best politician and will 
have the best political career whose 
every-day life and occupations are in 
contact and sympathy with those of 
his fellow-men. He accepts public 
employment and exercises public 
power as a duty and it may be asa 
pleasure, when called to do it, and 
thus he is able in the changes and 
chances of political movements to 
leave them without regret and feel 
himself again happily at home in his 
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former place among the people. Inas- 
much as we believe in the divine 
order that places the sum of human 
happiness within the reach of all men, 
and inasmuch as only the smallest 
proportion of the members of a politi- 
cal community can possibly be em- 
ployed in carrying on a government, 
it would seem to follow that politics 
as a career cannot be looked to by 
young Americans as the best choice 
of occupation in life; and leaving 
aside considerations of individual 
happiness and the faculties, tastes, 
and ambitions that affect it, the very 
principle and structure of a republic 
would seem to be opposed to the idea 
of the profession of politics to be 
taken up and pursued as law, or 
medicine, or engineering are. A 
political class in a republic must 
always be in danger of becoming, or 
trying to become, the master and 
dictator .of political movements—a 
Trust of Bossism and corruption, of 
which there is already an overabund- 
ance, 


IRISH CLERGY LOSING POWER 
The Speaker 


To any one traveling in Ireland 
during the General Election, by far 
the most interesting of political phe- 
nomena was the Parnellite struggle 


against the clergy. It did not suc- 
ceed; yet its failure was instructive, 
and we have by no means seen the 
last of it. ‘‘Parnellism” rallied a 
noisy following in the chief cities— 
in Dublin, Cork, and Waterford— 
and it was able to count a hundred 
thousand votes in its favor, although 
priests and bishops made the most 
determined efforts to beat it down. 
But more significant than the noise 
or the voting was the character of 
many who gave it their countenance 
—thoughtful and pious Catholics scat- 
tered over the land, professional men, 
and men of business; while the argu- 
ments on which they defended their 
policy deserve the most serious atten- 
tion. It is manifest that the lay ele- 
ment in Ireland is slowly, yet surely, 


organizing itself, and coming to the 
knowledge of its duties and responsi- 
bilities. The clergy feel it; they are 
keenly alive to the signs of the times; 
and, though naturally unwilling to 
surrender any portion of the influence 
they have hitherto wielded, the more 
candid among them own that the 
world is changing. They lament the 
American spirit which has made its 
way even into the villages; they per- 
ceive that, where rival newspapers 
are read, the multitude will split up 
into parties, and the priest will no 
longer hold the supreme authority. 
Not very long ago he was the political 
teacher of his flock. To a considera- 
ble extent he is so still, especially in 
remote districts and where the towns 
are insignificant. But though he Ge- 
livers from the altar sermons which 
are often little else than lectures in 
politics, he has become aware that the 
daily and weekly press will more and 
more be his rival, if not his antago- 
nist. In the Parnellite movement all 
manner of forces are struggling to- 
gether, like the winds on the great 
sea; yet, taken in the sum, they will 
make for a genuine Home Rule, and 
they are calculated to bring the do- 
minion of the clergy within the bounds 
which it must ultimately observe. 


TWO CAUSES OF POVERTY 
Washington Gladden 


The growth of pauperism, if not of 
poverty, seems to be due in part to 
the decay of two old-fashioned social 
virtues. One of these is family affec- 
tion. The individualism of the last 
half-century has weakened the family 
bond. There has been so much talk 
of men’s rights and women’s rights 
and children’s rights, that the mutual 
and reciprocal duties and obligations 
of the family have come to be under- 
valued. Families do not cling together 
quite so closely as once they did; es- 
prit de famille is wanting. For this 
reason many persons who ought to be 
cared for by their own kindred be- 
come a charge upon the public. This 
tendency ought in every way to be 
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rebuked and resisted. The shame of 
permitting one’s flesh and blood to 
become paupers ought to be brought 
home to every man and woman who 
thus casts off natural obligations. All 
public authorities and charitable visi- 
tors should enforce upon such delin- 
quents the scriptural judgment: ‘‘ If 
any provideth not for his own, and 
specially his own household, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an 
unbeliever.”’ The other old-fashioned 
virtue to which I referred is the man- 
ly independence which is the substra- 
tum of all sound character. Why this 
virtue is decaying, there is no time 
now to inquire. But one or two causes 
are not remote. The first of these is 
the habit of regarding public office 
not as a service to be rendered, but 
as a bounty to be dispensed. The 
mental attitude of most office-seekers 
is the attitude of mendicancy. The 
spoils system is built upon this view 
of office. It is evident that there 
is a large class of influential persons 
who wish to be dependents upon the 
public. Dependence is thus made 
respectable. This sentiment diffused 
through society affects its lowest cir- 
cles, and makes it a little easier, 
down there, for a°man to become a 
dependent upon the public treasury. 
There is another explanation which I 
would not venture to offer as based 
upon my own opinion. But I heard, 
not long ago, these words from the 
lips of a brave soldier of the Union 
army—a man whose patriotism and 
devotion to that army no one who 
knows him will venture to dispute: 
‘*The one great cause of the increase 
of able-bodied paupers during the 
past few years is the lavish bestowal 
of pensions. And this extravagance,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘is not so much to be 
charged upon the old soldiers, as upon 
the demagogues and pension agents, 
who have pushed these schemes for 
their own aggrandizement.” I will add 
not one word of comment; I was not 
a soldier. Nor shall I reveal the name 
of my friend; I do not wish to expose 
him to a torrent of abuse. To what- 


ever cause the decay of independence 
may be attributed, the loss is a very 
serious one; and those who labor for 
the removal of the evils of poverty 
and pauperism may well remember 
that the foundation of all sound social 
structure is the sentiment of self-help, 
and the just pride that would rather 
live upon a crust honestly earned than 
feast, as a dependent, on any man’s 
bounty. 


LET CHILDREN HAVE ILLUSIONS 
Childhood 
Creative imagination is of the 
essence of an unspoiled child’s exist- 
ence. It often leads him into what 
seems to our sophistication to be 
immorality. But morality is an out- 
growth of self-consciousness—the ex- 
pression of character. No genuine 
morality can come until the age of 
discretion—whenever that may be. 
Meanwhile, children are natural creat- 
ures, compact of curiosity, observa- 
tion, susceptibility, ideality, love of 
impersonation and of experiment. 
They will tell you the thing that is 
not so, but which they feel ought to 
be so, and when you tell them it is a 
lie, and that lying is wrong, they 
depart sorrowful, perplexed to hear 
that what is pleasant is at odds with 
what is right. For the only evils 
they know are pain, fear, and lack of 
love. They can understand nothing as 
yet of the claims of society upon the 
individual, and the most you can do 
in the premises is to impose on them 
a parrot-like and reluctant compliance 
with a law which they think arbitrary 
and gratuitous. You cannot do a 
worse service to your children than 
to teach them too early that the 
human heart is by nature evil and 
desperately wicked. It is instinctive 
in a child to wish to do forbidden 
things, in order to see what comes of 
it, not what punishment comes of it, 
if the act be discovered, for you 
have already taken care to let them 
know that, but what nature and the 
world does to them, if it be hidden. 
Usually, of course, nothing unpleas- 
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ant supervenes from these sources, 
and the children, consequently, pre- 
sently persuade themselves that it is 
only you, and not God, who objects, 
and if you don’t know, there is no 
harm done. You have contrived to 
lose their confidence for your pains, 
an easy thing to lose, but how difficult 
to get back again! ‘The fault, when 
you come to look at it, is not with 
the children, who have simply as- 
sumed that everything is as nice as it 
looks, but with our artificial and 
vicious social arrangements, which 
scatter everywhere apples of discord 
and the knowledge of good and evil. 
Show your youngsters that you love 
them, and encourage them to love 
you, and you will have them further 
on the road to the Garden of Eden 
than by quoting at them all the 
catechisms and texts in the Sunday- 
school library. Let them play their 
little games, and make-believe to 
their hearts’ content. It is the 
natural way in which their sympathy 
with created things and their thirst 
for information declare and satisfy 
themselves. It is astonishing to ob- 
serve what an accurate reproduction 
of the habits and manifestations of 
a horse, a dog, a highwayman, a 
mother, or an apple-tree, will be 
given by a child who is playing to 
amuse itself, and is unconscious of 
being watched. It would be well if 
Froebel had introduced this feature 
into his kindergarten, It cannot be 
suppressed without injury, but it can 
hardly be developed too much. The 
child is in the border-land between 
infantile self-unconsciousness and the 
cogito, ergo sum period. In this magi- 
cal region, nothing suits it so well as 
to transform itself into whatever it is 
not. Thereby it gains a freedom and 
detachment from the trammels of this 
mortal existence otherwise unobtain- 
able, the craving for which the wise 
Hindus have recognized in their de- 
lightful fable of transformations. It 
is this that makes children tell those 
gratuitous ‘‘stories” which so stir 
the grief and indignation of our 


purblind moralists. It is the instinct 
of the poet and the artist in its 
earliest stage. It is what led Charles 
Lamb to become the darling of 
literature. Mature experience will 
soon enough teach those who are now 
children what the necessities, illu- 
sions, and sorrows of life are. Par- 
ents may protect them against the 
consequences of innocent error, and 
permit them to discover the unloveli- 
ness of selfishness and deceit, but 
when the children grow up and know 
it all, they will be glad to remember 
that their father and mother went 
hand and hand with them through 
fairyland, and did not laugh them to 
scorn when they ran to find the pot 
of gold under the rainbow. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


William Schooling Westminster Review 


Individualism is defined in a schol- 
arly article as the sun of the charac- 
teristics or traits peculiar to an 
individual. It is the interaction of 
inherited characteristics and environ- 
ment. Through savagry and the 
middle ages to the present, he traces 
the development of individualism and 
its consequences, steadily adhering, 
the while, to the theory that it is 
chiefly environment which retards or 
promotes individuality. The con- 
clusion is thus philosophically stated: 

That life is best which is best 
adjusted to environment; perfect life 
is perfect adjustment, while a suffi- 
ciently serious failure in adjustment 
to environment constitutes death. 
But adjustment is brought about 
partly by modification of individu- 
ality, partly by choice of an environ- 
ment that is suitable. State action, it 
is clear, takes away, as regards the 
affairs it regulates, the choice of a 
suitable environment; it imposes an 
environmerft from which there is no 
escape, and some sort of adjustment 
has to be made by a change in the 
individuality; thus does state action, 
by preventing the choice of environ- 
ment, limit the means of adjustment, 
cause imperfect correspondence and 
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consequently imperfect life, a life of 
friction, and the suppression of that 
individuality which is characteristic 
of progress. Voluntary action, on 
the other hand, has the opposite 
effect; here is no coercion, no sup- 
pression of individuality, and the 
choice of environment being freer, 
the adjustment is more complete, the 
life is smoother and better. And, 
after all, perfect adjustment to en- 
vironment is the one thing needful 
—is perfect life—for the community 
as for the individual, for the life of a 
community is good precisely as the 
lives of its members are good. How 
then would voluntary action work? 
One or more members find something 
wrong, out of adjustment, and forth- 
with endeavor to adjust it; only 
those who feel the wrong take part in 
the effort to set it right, no one's 
individuality is forced, and life is 
consciously incomplete till the adjust- 
ment to environment is made. A 
developed individuality is far more 
desirous of improving life in this way 
than one that is, so to speak, stereo- 
typed; voluntary social activities are 
far greater among the civilized than 
among savages; and for this reason 
they are far more flexible, far easier 
in making adjustments; but state 
action stiffens, stereotypes individu- 
ality, treats all individualities alike, 
and by grandmotherly legislation 
fossilizes, atrophies whole organs of 
social activity, tells people their poor 
are looked after, their children 
educated, all sorts of things regu- 
lated, and all they have to do—some 
of them—is to pay; and so healthy 
exercise is stopped, stiffness sets in, 
flexibility is not encouraged, power 
of adjustment is lessened, and life 
rendered more costly at the same 
time that it is rendered less complete. 
Thus does it seem clear that extensive 
regulation of affairs by the state is 
detrimental to a complex community. 
Not only are the effects produced by 
state action upon people of marked 
individuality so various and so far 
reaching that it is impossible to fore- 
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tell the effect any act of the state 
will produce, but it stifles that indi- 
viduality which is both cause and 
consequence of progress, it deprives 
the ‘individual of the choice of his 
environment, and consequently in- 
creases both the cost and _ the 
imperfection of that adjustment to 
environment which constitutes life, 
and thus hindering the development 
of the individual it hinders the devel- 
opment of the community. The 
development of individuality, on the 
other hand, would vastly extend the 
range of social activities in those 
directions where the adjustment to 
environment was felt to be least 
complete, the flexibility of the indi- 
vidual being greater, and the choice 
of environment being freer, the 
adjustment to environment would be 
less costly and more complete; and, 
as life is complete in proportion to 
the closeness of its correspondence to 
its environment, we arrive at the 


conclusion that progress will be best 
made, life will most nearly approach 
to completeness, by the cessation of 


state coercion and the free play of 
the voluntary activities appropriate 
to a developed individuality. And 
this conclusion is arrived at not 
merely by the line of argument that 
is set forth here, but by considera- 
tions of many different kinds. 
Whether we consider the individual 
or the community, whether we 
examine it in the concrete or in 
the abstract, whether we look for 
physical well-being or mental and 
moral progress, whether we apply 
the ascertained laws of evolution, or 
criticise it by an appeal to facts, we 
can assert with an emphasis in which 
it is seldom wise to indulge, that all 
lines of argument combine to prove 
that for a complex society progress is 
greatest where state action has given 
way to the largest extent to the vol- 
untary activity of individuals. But 
such a confident assertion is not 
made in reference to any given 
community at any given time. It is 
all a question of relation and degree; 
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but what does seem clear is that the 
range of State action should be 
lessened rather than increased in a 
civilized nation that desires healthy 
development. This way progress 
lies, but if at any time the voice of 
the least civilized members is allowed 
to prevail, it is probable that a range 
of governmental activity appropriate 
to the degree of their civilization will 
also prevail, involving corresponding 
suppression of individuality, corre- 
sponding costliness, and imperfection 
of life. 


ARE WE SOCIALISTS ? 

Thomas B. Preston 

Comparing the modern Socialistic 
tendencies of this country with its 
early trend toward individualism, Mr. 
Preston says: It is socialistic to make 
the revenues of the government a 
burden on industry. Revenues there 
must be, but they should not bear upon 
industry. In fact, the taxation of 
any product of labor is simply taking 
from the laborer part of his earnings. 
To such an extent we are socialists. 
Any other form of taxation than that 
on the value of land is essentially so- 
Cialistic because any other tax is 
passed on from the seller to the con- 
sumer, and takes part of the latter’s 
earnings, without compensation, for 
use by the community. Any tax on 
earnings is socialistic, although it may 
not go so far as to take all a man 
earns. ‘The substitution for our pres- 
ent system of a single tax amounting 
to the full rental value of land would 
sound the death-knell of socialism. 
While we sin so deeply in our present 
bungling, socialistic way by forcing 
individuals to give up part of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor, by fining a man 
who builds a house more than if he 
were maintaining a public nuisance, 
by tariffs which hinder trade with for- 
eign countries, and add millions to 
private fortunes at the expense of the 
people, and by a thousand indirect 
taxes which make life harder for men 
without their being able easily to see 
the reason, on the other hand we 


foolishly leave to individuals those 
great agencies which are the outcome 
of social growth—the product of the 
inventive genius of a few men, if you 
like, but which after a time grow so 
powerful as to become the very arbi- 
ters of life and death. Such agencies 
are the railroads and telegraphs, and 
in the supply of water, gas, heat, 
light, etc., the American idea of free 
competition is pronounced fallacious. 
Here we are too individualistic. The 
right to make war and peace was long 
ago taken from individuals and vested 
in the community. So at a later 
stage was the carriage of letters. Na- 
tional quarantines, boards of health, 
public schools, are all examples of 
applied socialism in its legitimate 
sense. But why should we stop here ? 
The existence of such great monopo- 
lies as the railroad and the telegraph 
are a standing menace to the life of 
the republic. Let us munificently re- 
ward the inventors of appliances 
which shall add to the comfort and 
convenience of the community, but 
allow these agencies to be owned per- 
petually by individuals never! We 
are socialistic where we should respect 
the rights of the individual, and we 
are individualistic where individualism 
is a crime against the commonwealth. 
And so we go blundering on. When our 
stupid and oppressive system leads men 
to cry out against it, and riot and mur- 
der follow, we hang a few anarchists. 


OCCULT SCIENCE IN PARIS 


Napoleon Ney 

The Independent Group for Eso- 
teric Study, the Spiritualists’ Soci- 
ety of Paris, the Magnetic Society of 
France, the Psychic-magnetic Society, 
the Sphynx, the Occult Fraternity, 
the True Cross, the Martinist Initia- 
tion Groups, the Masonic Groups for 
Initiatory Studies, and other societies 
having their headquarters in Paris, 
are evidence of the widespread inter- 
est in occult science. There are be- 
sides, spiritists and magnetizers, ad- 
herents of two schools, psychic and 
fluidic, and all manner of meetings 





are held. The following manifesta- 
tation of occultism is gravely recount- 
ed by M. Ney: 

I shall relate, in support of these 
still undefined forces of nature, an 
anecdote, which I reproduce here, in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, its 
strangeness, as I heard it from the 
hero himself. A consul of France, 
starting for India and being tempo- 
rarily in London, was presented to 
one of the principal dignitaries of the 
Theosophical Society, of Adyar, India. 
During a rather long interview, the 
high dignitary explained the doctrines 
of the Theosophical Society, made 
him acquainted with the very import- 
ant results already acquired, spoke of 
the occult powers to which their com- 
mon studies conducted, and ended by 
asking our compatriot to join them. 
Monsieur le Consul Y., skeptic by 
temperament and as incredulous as 
Thomas, was greatly interested in 
what he had just heard. He approved 
cordially of the avowed object of the 
Theosophical Society (union and char- 


ity), but as to occult power he de- 
clared clearly that he did not believe 


It was all legerdemain, lying, 
illusion, hallucination there 
was nothing real in it. The repre- 
sentative of the Theosophical Soci- 
ety promised him that the day should 
not pass without bringing him a satis- 
factory proof. ‘Two hours later, hav- 
ing returned to his hotel, the consul, 
who is my friend, wrote in his room 
with closed doors a few last letters, 
as his departure was fixed for the 
morrow. Suddenly there appeared be- 
fore him (as he expressed it) a Hindu, 
dressed as a Brahmin. After saluting 
my friend by name, the unknown said 
to him in English, which he spoke 
with a foreign accent, that he had 
come from (a large city in In- 
dia), to convince Monsieur Y. of the 
occult powers possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Theosophical Society. 
‘* Just now,” continned he, ‘‘I am at 

, and have come to you in my 
astral body materialized to salute a 
brother of to-morrow. You doubtless 


in it. 
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think yourself the victim of an halluci- 
nation or of some outside suggestion. 
Not at all! My presence is real; 
here is the proof of it.” Taking 
from about his throat a necklace of 
sandal-wood beads, he threw them 
upon the table. ‘‘Keep them until 
you arrive at your destination; you 
will find me waiting at the point of 
debarkation, and you can then return 
my necklace. Do you still doubt?” 
My friend, much surprised by what 
he had seen, replied that in case this 
proved to be true, he would believe. 
The sandal-wood necklace lay upon 
the table, and exhaled a strong, pene- 
trating odor. The consul examined it 
carefully, holding it in his hands. He 
was obliged to yield to the evidence. 
Some one had really brought the neck- 
lace to his room, for it was not there 
a few moments previous. My friend 
noted carefully the story of this mys- 
terious visit, and showed it to me later 
written in its place. He placed the 
sandal-wood necklace in his valise, 
and embarked next day. He was very 
anxious to know the sequel to this 
singular affair, and as he approached 
his destination directed his glass to- 
ward the shore. Among those wait- 
ing he saw the Brahmin who had vis- 
ited him, dressed in the same costume, 
and who, as soon as he set foot on 
shore, approached him and humbly 
requested the return of his necklace. 
Since that time Y. has been one of 
the most fervent adepts of the The- 
osophical Society. To those who 
doubt the authenticity of this story, 
I would say that it was related to me 
later, and supported by proofs, dur- 
ing one of my friend’s leaves of ab- 
sence in France. 


WHY DO NOT MORE MEN GO TO CHURCH ? 
Rev. John Faville Christian Union 


To this question, the writer in in- 
terviewing a hundred men in his 
town, received various answers, 
among which we give the following: 

Thirty-one men said that absence is 
the fault of the churches. A num- 
ber made this the chief reason. 
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The criticisms of the church attacked 
the organization, the ministry, and 
the members. They said the church 
is not social ; men find more genuine 
fellowship in the lodge or club or 
bar-room. The church is too narrow 
—i.é., too many needless divisions. 
There were fifty-five men who spoke 
on the creeds. Twenty-one said the 
creeds were in the way ; thirty-four 
said they were not. Twenty-one 
would advocate changes. Their posi- 
tions ranged from that of a man who 
said, ‘‘ Not one in five hundred be- 
lieves the creeds,” to another who 
said, ‘‘Some creeds keep some men 
away.” One instance was given of a 
large number of students converted 
in a college about twenty years ago, 
and many desired to join a certain 
church ; they studied its creed (it 
was the one our Presbyterian breth- 
ren are now revising), decided they 
could not accept it, and joined an- 
other church. Of the twenty-one 


who said the creeds are a barrier, six 
were lawyers, three physicians, three 
ministers, three manufacturers, two 


teachers, two office-holders, one 
a druggist, and one a farmer. Con- 
cerning the minister, most of the men 
considered him an important factor 
in this problem. They said they went 
to church to hear what he had to 
say, rather than the music. or 
ritual. Several thought he should be 
regarded in business and society as 
other men, be drawn as a juror, and 
not go on “‘half-fare permits” and 
‘*ten per cent. off,” in order to best 
commend himself to men. Too much 
of the preaching is not ‘‘ practical.” 
By this was meant dwelling on the 
supernatural, assuming what the 
hearer doubts, failing to press most 
what all believe, taking up the doc- 
trinal rather than the _ ethical, 
preaching too much Bible—~. e., dis- 
cussing the Israelites or the Bible 
worthies instead of present questions. 
Ministers fail to reach men, they 
said, because they are ‘‘too credu- 


, 


lous;”’ they do not take the scientific 
method into their thinking; they 
emphasize feminine rather than mas- 
culine virtues. Their social life is 
defective ; they do too much one- 
sided pastoral work, see too little of 
the men in other than church rela- 
lations. Several lawyers said the 
minister too often does not ‘‘ make 
his case.” He ignores the ‘‘ other 
side.” Sixteen of the thirty-one 
found fault with the unworthy church 
member. Very few made the charge 
that the men at church, and in the 
church, are no better than those out- 
side, for not one of the hundred 
repudiated the church as useless or 
said something better could take its 
place; but the knowledge men have 
of each other, the unpleasant 
relations in business or _ politics, 
had a bearing on church attendance. 


EDUCATION OF AN EDITOR 

Editorial Reply...Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine 

I would ask through the columns of 
your magazine where I can find something 
about the geographical location of the Hell 
of the orthodox church. I have looked 
over many theological works; but fail to 
find any locality assigned to this place. 

Los Angeles. | G. E, J. 

You flatter us, but the limit of our 
geographical information stops this 
side of hell; moreover, this is a re- 
spectable magazine, and we have a 
reputation to sustain, so if you wish 
to open communication with the place 
you mention, you must seek some 
other medium than these columns. 
Incidentally, however, we might add 
that, when a smali boy, visiting in 
New England, we asked a pious dame 
of our acquaintance the same ques- 
tion. We were told in reply that it 
was down very deep in the earth, and 
the same evening we began digging a 
hole in the back yard in order to find 
it—under the mistaken impression 
that nothing could be more intolera- 
ble than a New England Sunday. At 
that time, however, we had had no 
experience as an editor. 





THE 


RESOURCES OF THE EXPOSITION 
Major Joseph Kirkland Chatauquan 


Major Kirkland estimates that 
before it opens its gates on the morn- 
ing of May 1, 1893, our Exposition 
will have cost thirty million dollars. 
. His statement of the ways and means 
of meeting this enormous amount is 
as follows: 

The World’s Columbian Exposition 
Company has an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000,000, represented 
in one million shares of $1o each. 
Of these, 588,246 have been sub- 
scribed for in various amounts, 
from the single share of the laborer 
to the 15,000 shares of the Pullman 
Company, and a like number taken by 
- the combined. North and West Side 
cable railways. Nearly all the share- 
holders are, of course, Chicago people, 
yet there have been liberal subscrip- 
tions made by friends from afar. 
Deducting probable loss from non- 
payment of final assessments, the 
stock-subscriptions will probably yield 
$5,500,000. The U. S. Government, 
by: an appropriation passed in the 
closing days of the summer session of 
1892, gives $2,500,000 in the shape 
of five million especially-coined half- 
dollars, with Columbian designs and 
inscriptions. It is now apparent that 
these coins will sell readily at a dollar 
apiece, yielding, net, $5,000,000. 
The Exposition Company is admitting 
the public, under certain restrictions, 
to the grounds to observe the progress 
of the work, charging an entrance fee 
of twenty-five cents. This item is 
expected to yield $500,000. It is 
also making its current funds earn 
interest from the banks where they 
are deposited; from which source it 
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expects to receive some $30,000 
Summing up these items, viz: 


$5 ’ 500, 000 
4,893,750 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 


Stock subscriptions... ....... 
Chicago city bonds 
Government souvenir coins... 
Premium thereon 
Admissions during construc- 
i 500,000 


Interest on funds on hand.... 30,000 


$15,923,750 


Adding the appropriations made by 
the General Government, the states 
and territories, and by foreign states, 
$11,020,563, we find a grand total of 
$26,944,313 to represent all invest- 
ments, gifts, grants, and preliminary 
earnings. Thus it appears that 
nearly $27,000,000 of the $30,000,000 
upset cost is provided for. Stating it 
in another way, and placing the deficit 
where it belongs, we observe that of 
the $18,222,954 to be paid by the 
local company before the formal 
opening of the fair, only $15,923,750 
is provided, leaving, in round numbers 
$2,300,000 to be obtained hereafter. 
Besides this the local corporation has 
in view items of income estimated as 
follows: 
Gate receipts 
Concessions (privileges allotted 

to persons desiring to do 

business within the grounds) 4,800,000 
Salvage on grounds and build- 

ings, sale of material, etc., 

after close of the fair 


$18,600,000 


From this, however, must be de- 
ducted expenses of carrying 
on the fair from opening to 


closing 2,500,000 


$16,100,000 


Should all these hopes be realized, 
the $16,100,000, less the deficit in 
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preliminary ways and means, $2, 300,- 
000, should yield a net sum of $13, 
800,000, which would be on hand 
after all was over, to be returned to 
the shareholders and the city, each 
receiving about $1.38 for each dollar 
invested. But—there is many a slip 
’twixt cup and lip. Chickens should 
not be counted before they are 
hatched. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. It is foolish to reck- 
on without the host, and the host has 
not yet appeared. The best proph- 
ecy is made after theevent. Exposi- 
tion shares may still be had at par. 


SUNDAY OPENING 

Bishop Spalding 

The essence of the observance of 
the Sunday consists in these two 
things: in worship and in rest from 
servile work. ‘To ask men to remain 
all day long in church would be ab- 
surd. What, then, when they have 
worshiped for an hour or two, are 
they to do for the rest of the day? 
Shall we ask them to return home to 
sit in melancholy silence in darkened 
rooms? ‘This would also be absurd. 
The Puritan Sabbath, which was but 
a revival of the rabbinical Sabbath, 
against which our Lord protested, has 
passed away. Itis neither possible 
nor desirable that it should be brought 
back. ‘The whole tendency of Chris- 
tian civilization is towards liberty, en- 
lightenment, and delight in the play of 
the higher faculties. The efforts of 
the nobler and better sort of men are 
to substitute intellectual and moral 
pleasures in the place of animal in- 
dulgence. The highest man takes 
delight in the highest things. To 
find enjoyment in books rather than 
in the bottle, in works of art rather 
than in indecent exhibitions of mind 
and body, is to be in the way of true 
progress. None can live without some 
kind of pleasure, and the overbur- 
dened toilers of our commercial and 
manufacturing cities feel most in- 
tensely the need of diversion and re- 
creation. Shall they, on the one day 
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in the week on which the higher sort 
of pleasure is possible for them, be 
driven into the haunts of vice to seek 
a momentary forgetfulness of the bit- 
terness of their lot? It is in the 
cities that our perplexing social pro- 
biems must be solved. In them, ina 
little while, half of our population 
will be found. It is there that the 
contrast between the lot of the rich and 
that of the poor is most keenly felt; 
it is there that irreligion, socialism,and 
anarchy make most successful propa- 
ganda; it is there that the most al- 
luring and most frequent appeals 
to the lower and animal instincts and 
passions are made. If we would save 
these, our brothers, from ruin and 
degradation, and save our country 
from the dangers which their depri- 
vation would involve, we must multiply 
the means of innocent and improving 
recreation; we must place within easy 
reach of the masses, parks, libraries, 
museums, collections of art, and 
whatever else may rouse all the soul to 
an appreciation of what is good and 
true and beautiful. They are, many 
of them, already alienated from the 
churches, and the most religious 
among them cannot pass the whole 
day in worship. If the members of 
the churches use all their influence to 
exclude the laboring masses on the 
only day in the week on which they 
are free, from innocent and elevating 
recreation, they will do them a 
wrong; they will injure religion; they 
will retard the progress of civilization. 
It is not simply right to keep the 
gates of the Exposition open on Sun- 
days; it is wrong to close them, in 
the afternoon at least. In offering 
this unique opportunity for self-im- 
provement to those who have no 
other free day than Sunday, the man- 
agers of the World’s Fair will give 
good example to all the cities of the 
United States; they will teach them 
that while the Sunday is a day of 
worship, it is also a day on which the 
whole people should be invited to 
cultivate and improve themselves. 
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THE EVENING OF THE YEAR 
Been ©. GOnPad. .ccccvsse cocnees Traveler’s Record 


Come walk with me along the forest ways 
This autumn day. What peace is in the air! 
The world we look upon is wondrous fair, 


The far-off hills are dim in purple haze, 

And in the woods near by the maples’ blaze 
Is like a ruddy bonfire. Here and there 
The golden-rod lifts up its torch in air, 

And scarlet woodbine lights the woodland ways. 


The birds sit silent by their empty nest; 
The air is drowsy with a spell of dreams, 
And as the leaves fall slowly, one by one, 
We look away into a golden west, 
And while the year’s pale twilight round her gleams 
Earth sits with folded hands, her work all done. 


LOVE CAME TO ME 
Gertrude Morton...... Lippincott’s 
Love came to me one morning gray, 
And begged that I would let him stay 
And warm his little hands and feet 
Beside my fire. He smiled so sweet, 
How could I tell the baby ‘‘ nay”? 


How could I send the child away 

Forth through the wintry wind to stray, 

When from the cold and cheerless street 
Love came to me? 


Ah, no! I warmed the frosty fay, 

But while against my breast he lay, 
With twinkling eyes, the little cheat 
Sent through my heart an arrow fleet. 

And yet,—think you I rue the day 

Love came to me? 
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A SONG OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
Katharine Lee Bates Transcript 


Silvers the east with day, 
Ah, the meadow-lark’s lilt! 
Up! to the field away! 
Silvers the east with day, 
And there is blood to be spilt. 


String thine heart like a bow, 
Ah, the murmur of bees! 
3id thy deed -like an arrow go 
Keen to the heart of the foe— 
World’s Wrong in his tower of ease. 


Wan is the west with eve, 
Ah, the. whip-poor-will’s cry! 
Who shall thy loss retrieve? 
Wan is the west with eve, 
And not yet shall World’s Wrong die. 


Night is the balm of pain, 
Ah, the star-song sweet above! 
Loss is the seed of gain. 
And of thee shall the world be fain, 
When she dights her feast of love. 


THE DEATH OF TENNYSON 
Hon. Roden Noel Nineteenth Century 


The last of all our mighty bards is low, 

And who is left to wear the conqueror’s crown? 
Bays all too ample for a lesser brow. 

I mourn the master-singer and the friend. 

In at the oriel, as he passed, the moon 
Shone at her full; the stars looked; but no light 
Kindled by human hands confused the beam 
Wherewith God ushered him to worlds unknown 
After the day’s long task, accomplished well. 
He with the failing sense of one who faints 
From life to life beheld them, and the lands 
In elf-light lying, field, moor, autumn wood. 
Meet emblems of a fortune-favored life 
And ordered art, a fair, serene domain. 


So that loud-pealing thunderstorm which rapt 
The eagle soul of Byron from our ken 
In yon far land, in Greece, with birth-throes torn 
Of revolution, ’mid the clash and clang 
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Of turbulent war, was emblem meet for him 

Who from hot heart and idol-shattering soul 
Rolled the wild torrent of impetuous song, 
’Whelming old landmarks; exile young and broken, 
Whose dying lips might frame not their last wish 
To that one hired dependent; ah! not so 

Our later master, Tennyson, went forth 

From us but now; for he, from that pure home 
Deserved success had made for him, went forth, 
Whispering words of love from his true heart 

To her true heart who loved him through the years, 
One hand on the dear volume he had opened, 

His Shakespeare, slept; well worn wth noble use, 
Gently as when a child he fell asleep, 

His mother keeping her love-vigil o’er him. 

Then the moon hallowed that sublime repose, 

As of pale marble in cathedral gloom. 


Literary Northwest 
In fragrant June when the rose-leaves fell 
On the open page that I learned above, 


I wept sweet tears over love-lone tales 
For the sake of unknown love. 


And now when my window casement frames, 
White, quiet fields where the snow falls fast, 
Musing, I smiled o’er the self-same page 

For the sake of a dream long past. 


SONNET 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler Leisure Hour 
A streamlet started singing seaward-ho! 
But found across the path its fancy planned 
A stone, which stopped it with the stern command— 
‘* Thus far, and never farther, shalt thou go.” 
And where the tiny stream was wont to flow 
A shining lake appeared, with silver strand, 
_ Refreshing flower-strewn fields on either hand— 
Reflecting starry skies and sunset glow. 
So oftentimes we find our progress stayed 
By stones that bar the steps we fain had trod; 
Whereat we murmur with a sense of wrong, 
Unmindful that by means like this is made 
That sea of glass where stand the saints of God 
To sing the new and everlasting song. 
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HOW SALVINI BECAME AN ACTOR 

PR TE 4:9 555054 san enwees <ebnekd Century 

One evening the ‘‘Donne Curiose” 
by Goldoni was to be given, but the 
actor who was to take the harlequin’s 
part, represented in that piece by a 
stupid slave called Pasguino, fell sick 
a few hours before the curtain was to 
rise. ‘The company had been together 
for a few days only, and it was out of 
the question to substitute another 
play. It had been decided to close 
the theater for that night, when Ber- 
laffa asked: ‘‘Why couldn’t your 
Tom take the part?” My father said 
that there was no reason why he 
shouldn’t, but Tom had never ap- 
peared in public, and he didn’t know 
whether he had the courage. The 
proposition was made to me, and I 
accepted on the spot, influenced to 
no little extent by a desire to please 
the managers, who in my eyes were 
people of great importance. Within 
three hours, with my iron memory, I 
had easily mastered my little part of 
Pasquino, and, putting on the costume 
of the actor who had fallen ill, I 
found myself a full-fledged if a new 
performer. I was to speak in the Vene- 
tian dialect; that was inconvenient 
for me rather than difficult, but at 
Forte, where we were, any slip of 
pronunciation would hardly be ob- 
served. It was the first time that I 
was to go on the stage behind the 
dazzling footlights, the first time that I 
was to speak in an unaccustomed dia- 
lect, dressed up in ridiculous clothes 
which were not my own; and I con- 
fess that I was so much frightened 
that I was tempted to run back to my 
dressing room, to take off my cos- 
tume, and to have nothing more to do 
with the play. But my father, who 
was aware of my submissive disposi- 


tion toward him, with a few words 
kept me at my post. ‘‘For shame!” 
said he; ‘‘a man has no right to be 
afraid.” A man! I was scarce four- 
teen, yet I aspired to that title. The 
conscript who is for the first time 
under fire feels a sense of fear. 
Nevertheless, if he has the pride of 
his sex, and the dignity of one who 
appreciates his duty, he stands firm, 
though it be against his will. So it 
was with me when I began my part. 
When I perceived that some of /as- 
guino’s lines were amusing the audi- 
ence, I took courage, and, like a little 
bird making its first flight, I arrived 
at the goal, and was eager to try 
again. As it turned out, my actor’s 
malady grew worse, so that he was 
forced to leave the company, and I 
was chosen to take his place. . I must 
have had considerable aptitude for 
such comic parts as those of stupid 
servants, for everywhere that we went 
I became the public’s Benjamin. I 
made the people laugh, and they 
asked for nothing better. All were 
surprised that, young and inexperi- 
enced as I was, I should have so much 
cleverness of manner and such sure- 
ness of delivery. My father was more 
surprised than anybody, for he had 
expected far less of my immaturity 
and total lack of practice. It is cer- 
tain that from that time I began to 
feel that I was somebody. I had be- 
come useful, or at least I thought I 
had, and, as a consequence, in my 
manner and bearing I began to affect 
the young man more than was fitting 
ina mere boy. I sought to figure in 
the conversation of grown people, 
and many atime I had the pain of 
seeing my elders smile at my remarks. 
It was my great ambition to be al- 
lowed to walk alone in the city streets ; 
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my father was very loath to grant 
this boon, but he let me go sometimes, 
perhaps to get a sample of my con- 
duct. I don’t remember ever doing 
anything at these times which could 
have displeased him; I was particu- 
larly careful about it, since I saw him 
sad, pensive, and afflicted owing to 
the misfortune which had befallen 
him, and soon he began to accord me 
his confidence, which I was most 
anxious to gain. Often he spoke to 
me of the principles of dramatic art, 
and of the mission of theartist. He 
told me that to have the right to call 
one’s self an artist one must add 
honest work to talent, and he put 
before me the example of certain 
actors who had risen to fame, but who 
were repulsed by society on account 
of the triviality of their conduct; of 
others who were brought by dissipa- 
tion to die in the hospital, blamed by 
all; and of still others who had fallen 
so low as to hold out their hands for 
alms, or to sponge on their comrades 
and to cozen them out of their money 
for unmerited subscriptions—all of 
which things moved me to horror and 
deep repugnance. It was with good 
reason that my father was called 
‘‘Honest Beppo” by his fellows on the 
stage. The incorruptibility and firm- 
ness of principle which he cultivated 
in me from the time that I grew old 
enough to understand have been my 
spur and guide throughout my career, 
and it is through no merit of my own 
that I can count myself among those 
who have won the esteem of society; 
I attribute all the merit to my father. 
He was conscientious and honest to a 
scruple; so much so that of his own 
free will he sacrificed the natural 
pride of the dramatic artist, and re- 
nounced the well-earned honor of first 
place in his company to take second 
place with Gustavo Modena, whose 
artistic merit he recognized as supe- 
rior to his own, in order that I might 
profit by the instruction of that ad- 
mirable actor and sterling citizen. 
My father preferred his son’s advan- 
tage to his own personal profit. In 
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Lent of the year 1843, in the city of 
Padua, we joined Modena’s company, 
which was made up almost entirely of 
players of less than twenty years. 
Now, to be exact, I shall have to say 
that in the contract between my father 
and Gustavo Modena I figured as the 
bone that is thrown in for good meas- 
ure; I was to have no salary, but was 
bound to do whatever was assigned 
to me by the director, including ap- 
pearance as a ‘‘super” in case of ne- 
cessity. This was humiliating, after 
my little triumphs as Pasguino the 
year before; but my father soothed 
my susceptibility by telling me that 
all were subjected to the same condi- 
tion, which was true. I remembered 
then that egotistical proverb, ‘‘An 
evil shared is half a joy,” and my 
spirits went upa little. My appre- 
hensions vanished entirely when my 
father said to me that the time had 
now come to devote myself seriously 
to the study of my profession; that 
in future I must exert myself, and 
that it was only right that the sacri- 
fice he had made should be compen- 
sated by my good will and application ; 
and that I should never have a better 
chance, since the rudiments and the 
best example of the drama would be 
exhibited to me by the most distin- 
guished artist of Italy. 


KEAN, MACREADY AND FORREST AS 
KING LEAR 
Bd GAMMNGB e200 ccecsscusend Gentleman’s Magazine 


During the latter part of the reign 
of George III., while his majesty 
was suffering from mental affliction, 
‘*King Lear” was, from proper feel- 
ings of delicacy, never performed. 
It will be recollected that Thackeray, 
in his ‘‘ Four Georges,” seizes upon 
the parallel in a passage of exquisitely 
solemn feeling: ‘‘Low he lies to 
him the proudest used to kneel once, 
and who was cast lower than the 
poorest; dead, whom millions prayed 
for in vain. Driven off his throne; 
buffeted by iude hands; with his 
children in revolt; the darling of his 
old age killed before him untimely; 
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our Lear hangs over her breathless 
lips and cries ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, 
stay a little!’ 
Vex not his ghost: oh! let him pass! 
He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough 


world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


After the king’s death the taboo on 
‘*Lear” was withdrawn, and the 
tragedy was put in active rehearsal 
both at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. The leading réle was taken 
at the former by Junius Brutus Booth, 
and Macready played Edmund and 
Charles Kemble Edgar. The per- 
formance, so far as Booth was con- 
cerned, was not a success, although 
his ranting style and passionate de- 
livery gained the applause of the 
groundlings. When, a few weeks 
later, Edmund Kean performed Lear 
at the ‘‘Lane,” with overshadowing 
supremacy, Booth retired promptly 
from the unequal contest. Kean had 


given enormous pains to the study of 
the character; on one occasion, it is 


said, he acted scene after scene 
before the pier-glass from midnight 
to noonday; and so anxious was he 
to impart truth and natural coloring 
to his performance, that in order to 
observe the details and manifestations 
of real insanity, he constantly visited 
St. Luke’s and Bethlehem Hospitals 
ere he appeared in the old king. 
Opinions differ somewhat respecting 
Kean’s Lear, but the balance of testi- 
mony is to the effect that he illum- 
inated the points of the character 
with the flashes of highest genius. 
Tate’s version at this time still held 
possession of the stage, and it is re- 
markable how such an impoverished 
edition could be made the vehicle of 
such thrilling emotions. ‘‘ The char- 
acter,” says Mr. Hawkins in his 
admirable life of Kean, ‘‘was per- 
vaded throughout by an equal, fervid, 
and unabated brilliancy; the old man, 
the king, the agonised father, the 
scornful and humbled exile, and the 
madman whose wanderings of intel- 
lect are sublime, each received an 


individual and adequate interpreta- 
tion. Bannister adjudged it superior 
to Garrick’s; an enthusiastic admirer 
of Kemble allowed that it surpassed 
the fine delineation given by his idol; 
and a critic who, from a would-be 
independence of taste and spirit, had 
always been very. careful of the 
amount of praise he awarded to the 
actor, said that he had no hesitation 
in declaring Mr. Kean’s Lear to be a 
chef-d’euvre of acting, deserving 
every eulogium the critic has to 
bestow. . . . How sublimely eloquent 
was the whole performance in his 
praise! His warmest bursts of pas- 
sion never removed him beyond the 
weakness of age; his violence was 
that of the spirit, not of the frame; 
it had words and looks of fire, but 
none of the tempestuous agitation 
which, had his skill been less con- 
summate than it was, would have 
revealed strength of body and youth 
of mind. The first symptoms of 
his distrust of Goneril were beauti- 
fully developed; and when his sus- 
picions became confirmed by her con- 
duct, the actor showed that his reason 
began to tremble in the balance. 
The task now rose in its difficulty; 
the actor’s power increased in pro- 
portion, and his sublimity and grand- 
eur augmented with each successive 
scene; and who that once heard can 
ever forget the terrors of that terrific 
curse, where, in the wild storm of his 
conflicting passion, he threw himself 
on his knees, lifted up his arms like 
withered stumps, threw his head quite 
back, and in that position, as if sev- 
ered from all that held him to society, 
breathed a heart-struck prayer, like 
the figure of a man obtruncated?” 
The next great Lear was Macready. 
I recollect being taken when quite a 
little boy to see him play it at the 
Theatre Royal, King Street, Bristol, 
and although the details have long 
since become dim, the general im- 
pression has never been effaced by 
any succeeding representation. I 
have seen Charles Kean, Phelps, 
Dillon, Charles Calvert, Edwin Booth, 
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and Ernesto Rossi, but none of them 
was comparable with what I faintly 
remember Macready to have been. 
It is, however, to others that I appeal 
for more vivid impressions. Dr. 
Westland Marston writes in ‘‘Our 
Recent Actors”: ‘‘His King Lear, 
as I saw it in his later days, when it 
had acquired a broader and more 
masculine outline than before, was, 
I think, his finest achievement in 
Shakespearean tragedy. To specify 
all the striking details of this great 
performance would need an entire 
essay. It may be said, in brief, that 
as the boundless arrogance of Lear 
was the sin by which he fell, so a 
revelation to the old man’s heart— 
even through his disordered wits—of 
the common ties of our humanity was, 
with Macready, the great lesson of 
the play. In the storm scene, where 
Lear’s madness is yet incipient, and 
in the still more terrible disclosure of 
the fourth act, Macready was on 
ground (that of psychology) where, if 
we except a few inspired characters 
of Edmund Kean, he seemed unap- 
proachable. His dawning insanity 
gleamed out in his almost parental 
tenderness to the fool, as if he felt 
instinctively the bond between them. 
The recurrence to a fixed idea, in his 
obstinate and at last passionate assev- 
eration that Edgar’s ‘unkind daught- 
ers’ were the cause of his affliction, 
might, for its air of penetration and 
good faith, have been set down in the 
diagnosis of aphysician. Whencom- 
plete aberration set in, the signs of it 
were astonishingly true and various. 
The keen, over-eager attention, the 
sudden diversion to new excitements, 
the light garrulousness, the unmean- 
ing smile, or the abstracted silence, 
denoted by turns so many shifting 
moods of phantasy through which one 
torturing recollection, like a knell, 
heard in the brief lulls of winds and 
waters, broke ever and anon. His 
gradual recognition of Cordelia, as 
the mists of delusion gradually lifted 
and dissolved, was a worthy climax to 
such a performance.” Mr. John 


Coleman, who was an actor himself, 
naturally looked with a trained eye at 
another actor, speaks of Macready’s 
Lear as ‘‘not a transformation, but a 
transfiguration.”” Perhaps a more 
partial witness, but still a very compe- 
tent one, is Lady Pollock, who says, 
‘‘In his Lear it seemed difficult to 
surpass the intensity of passion with 
which he spoke a curse upon one 
daughter in the first act; yet this was 
as nothing to the succeeding passages, 
when Regan has taken Goneril by the 
hand. Lear was one of Macready’s 
greatest performances, and was per- 
haps of all the most _ universally 
admired; its effect upon an audience 
was immense. It developed the 
insanity of the persecuted old king 
very gradually, it retained the peculiar 
character of age, representing the 
wanderings of infirm years, at that 
time of life when the passage from a 
healty understanding to a disordered 
one is hastened by any additional 
weakening of the physical powers. 
Lear’s overwhelming passion in his 
worn-out frame produced this change. 
And who that has heard can ever for- 
get the storm of sighs and tears 
which shook the audience when the 
old man awoke from his dream of 
madness, to fall upon Cordelia’s neck 
with the unrestrained emotion of his 
great age. To the horror of the first 
acts this appeal to a softer sympathy 
came as a relief which was an actual 
necessity.”” Of the American actors 
who have undertaken to play Lear, 
Edwin Forrest was by all accounts 
the best, although Edwin Booth’s 
performance would take a lot of beat- 
ing, as I can testify. Forrest came 
in the fullness of time to be identified 
with the part by his own countrymen. 
In England he was never held in very 
high esteem, and this was put down 
by his supporters to the jealousy of 
the Macready clique. When Macready 
visited the states, the Forrest party 
got up such a hostile demonstration 
that the English actor had to escape 
by stealth, or he would probably have 
been torn to pieces. It is related of 
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Forrest that when, towards the end 
of his career, he was acting at St. 
Louis, he was feeble in health, and 
his lameness was a source of anxiety 
to him. After a performance of Lear, 
a friend remarked to him: ‘‘I never 
saw you play Lear so well as you did 
last night;” whereupon the veteran 
almost indignantly replied: ‘‘ Play 
Lear, sir! I do xot play Lear! I 
play Hamlet, Richard, Shylock, Vir- 
ginius, if you please; but, by ! 
I am Lear!” Lawrence Barrett and 
John McCullough were two other 
American actors who won admiration 
in Lear. Edwin Booth’s Lear is 
familiar to many English playgoers. 
It was not only powerful, but highly 
finished in detail; yet it struck me as 
being a work of art rather than the 
inspiration of genius—a_ carefully 
thought-out and elaborated study, 
instead of a seemingly spontaneous 
and perfectly natural outbreak of 
feeling. 


ANECDOTES OF JENNY LIND 
Ronald J. McNeil 

One of those incidents which give 
special flavor to records of the stage 
took place at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, London, on May 4, 1848: 

It was, indeed, her Majesty’s first 
public. appearance since the memora- 
ble Chartist day; but it was also the 
great artist’s first appearance for the 
season on the boards where she had 
won unparalleled fame the previous 
year. Her Majesty entered the 
royal box at the same moment that 
the prima donna stepped from the 
wings upon the stage. Instantly, a 
perfect tumult of acclamation burst 
from every corner of the theatre. 
Jenny Lind modestly retired to the 
back of the stage, waiting till the 
demonstration of loyalty to the sov- 
ereign should subside. The Queen, 
refusing to appropriate to herself 
what she imagined to be intended for 
the artist, made no acknowledgment. 
The cheering continued, increased, 
grew overwhelming; still no acknowl- 
edgment, either from the stage or 
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from the royal box. At length, the 
situation having become embarrass- 
ing, Jenny Lind, with ready tact, ran 
forward to the footlights, and sang 
‘*God Save the Queen,” which was 
caught up at the end of the solo by 
orchestra, chorus, and _ audience. 
The Queen then came to the front of 
her box and bowed, and the opera 
was resumed. Jenny Lind’s judg- 
ment of books, though undirected by 
anything like literary training, al- 
ways showed independence and pene- 
tration. She was a most devoted 
lover of Carlyle’s writings, and the 
last book she read before her death 
was Mr. Norton’s volume of the cor- 
respondence between Carlyle and 
Emerson. No doubt her admiration 
for the great denouncer of shams 
was largely due to the intense sincer- 
ity of her own character, which made 
it impossible for her to tolerate even 
those slight deviations from strict 
truthfulness which are seldom taken 
seriously, but are looked upon as the 
accepted formule of society. ‘‘I’m 


so glad to see you” would hardly 
have been her greeting to a visitor 


whose call was inconvenient or ill- 
timed. But, on the other hand, her 
downrightness of speech had nothing 
in common with that of Mrs. Can- 
dour; it carried no discourtesy with 
it, as is shown by the following anec- 
dote, which is characteristic. One 
day—it was many years after her 
marriage—when she was _ staying 
with a relative of mine not far from 
Peterborough, she attended a service 
in the cathedral. The dean, who, 
probably without much critical mu- 
sical judgment, thought the singing 
very perfect, was rash enough to ask 
Madame Goldschmidt how she liked 
his choir. She looked at him witha 
quiet smile, and replied with an 
emphasis which could not be mis- 
taken, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Dean, your cathe- 
dral is indeed most beautiful!” One 
matter which must be of interest to 
every lover of dramatic art, and 
which has been an enigma to many 
people, is now for the first time dealt 
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with by one with authority to discuss 
the question. Why did Jenny Lind 
quit the stage at the moment of 
her greatest glory, and many years 
before her unrivaled powers had 
begun to suffer any decay? Some 
have perhaps reluctantly accepted 
the widely prevalent idea that she 
had come to regard the dramatic 
profession as an unholy thing which 
no pure-souled woman could remain 
in without contamination. Happily 
this notion can be entertained no 
longer. Her intimate friend Fréken 
von Stedingk with reference to it 
says: ‘‘Many suppose this resolution 
to be the result of pietism. Jenny Lind 
is as God-fearing as she is pure, but 
had pietism been the cause, she 
would not herself have gone to the 
play, which she declared she liked to 
do, to see others act.” The fact is 
that to appreciate her motive for 
leaving the stage is to understand 
the whole character of the woman. 
Her distaste for it seems-to have 


begun with her first great European 


success, and steadily grew as her 
fame spread. In 1840 she had lived 
for ten years a life of incessant hard 
work on the stage; yet in the fol- 
lowing year she wrote from Paris, 
‘*Life on the stage has in it some- 
thing so fascinating that I think, 
having once tasted it, one can never 
feel truly happy away from it.” But 
in 1845, just after her transcendent 
success in Berlin, the idea of leaving 
the stage had not merely occurred 
to her mind, but had already become 
a fixed determination. Among the 
dominant notes of her character were 
love of home and craving for domes- 
tic peace. This craving was to a 
great extent satisfied while she 
remained at Stockholm, and espec- 
ially during the time she lived with 
the Lindblad family. But when her 
destiny drew her in_ relentless 
triumph to Berlin, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen, London, her domestic in- 
stincts were wrenched and tortured, 
and she found no compensation 
in all the glitter of her success. 


‘*‘T am convinced,” said Herr Brock- 
haus, in April, 1846, ‘‘that she 
would gladly exchange all her tri- 
umphs for simple homely happiness.” 
That was the secret of the whole 
matter. And so she formed the 
resolution to quit the stage for- 
ever, a resolution in which she never 
wavered from 1845, when it first took 
definite shape, till she carried it out 
in London in the summer of 1849. 
She continued, however, to sing fre- 
quently im concerts and oratorio, 
generally for charity. One instance 
of her constant readiness to help any 
good cause is a treasured memory of 
a relative of my own. In 1861 this 
gentleman, on finding himself in 
need of funds for carrying on a work 
he was engaged in near the Victoria 
Docks, consulted the wife of the 
3ishop of London. ‘*Why don’t you 
ask Jenny Lind to help you?” she 
said, when he told his difficulty. 
‘*Simply because I have not the 
pleasure of her acquaintance,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘Oh,” said Mrs. Tait, 
‘*T’ll give you a letter of introduc- 
tion.” Jenny Lind gladly promised 
her help, and arranged for a per- 
formance of the Elijah at Exeter 
Hall. She had not sung in London 
for some years, and the excitement 
was intense. So great was the rush 
for seats that a letter actually ap- 
peared in the ‘Times, complaining 
that four hundred seats in the hall 
had to be sacrificed to—crinoline! 
and suggesting that ladies should 
dispense for the occasion with that 
useless fashionable ornament. The 
Bishop of London declared that on 
the evening of the concert his car- 
riage was three quarters of an hour 
in the Strand before it reached Exe- 
ter Hall. He was well repaid, how- 
ever, for the voice of the Nightin- 
gale, according to the Times, was 
no less pure, no less powerful, no less 
bewitching, than when it first star- 
tled London fourteen years before. 
No doubt this was true, for in the 
opinion of the highest authority on 
the question, Madame Goldschmidt’s 
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voice, when she sang in the Rhine 
Festival as late as 1866, had not yet 
begun to show any signs of deteriora- 
tion. The published memoir does 
not deal with her life beyond the 
point where she quitted the stage in 
1849, and therefore no account is 
given of her American tour in the 
following year. Needless to say, the 
Americans were not less anxious than 
usual to see and hear a visitor with a 
great European reputation. On one 
occasion two young men were so 
determined to see and speak to the 
diva, that they arranged to accom- 
plish their purpose by stratagem. 
Having ascertained that she was i 
her sitting-room in her hotel, they 
went quietly to the lobby leading to 
it, and there began quarreling in 
loud tones which became _ every 
minute more violent. At last, as 
they had hoped, the door opened, 
and the famous singer appeared, in 
evident perturbation, to find out the 
cause of the disturbance. Never was 
there a more successful peacemaker. 
lady for 
the 
combatants went off arm-in-arm, 
more than content with the result of 
their plot. There was, however, one 
young citizen of the Republic—per- 
haps not more than ten or eleven 
years old—who was less appreciative 
of fame and art. It must be remem- 
bered that it was under the guidance 
of Mr. P. T. Barnum that the 
‘‘greatest singer on earth” was 
‘*doing the States.”” The young cit- 
izen in question was taken by his 
mother to hear Jenny Lind; and the 
parent was much struck by the look 
of absorbing interest in her son’s 
face, which no doubt indicated an 
artistic soul. What was her feeling 
on leaving the concert-hall when, 
instead of any expression of raptur- 
ous delight, the boy said in a tone of 
relief, ‘‘And now, mother, let us go 
and see the fat woman.” The entire 
proceeds of the American tour, 
amounting to more than £20,000, 
were devoted to benevolent objects. 


With an apology to the 
having given her any alarm, 


REASONS FOR THE NUDE IN ART 


Kenyon Cox Scribner's 


The first of these reasons is that 
the study of the nude is the necessary 
foundation for all good representa- 
tion of the human figure. It is not 
nearly so well known as it should be 
that the practice is almost universal 
among sculptors, and among the 
more serious painters of the figure, 
of first modeling or drawing the fig- 
ure entirely naked and putting the 
drapery upon it afterward. In sculp- 
ture this is done even when the figure 
is finally to be in modern costume. 
In painting it is often dispensed with 
in modern genre subjects, but is com- 
mon in proportion as the drapery is 
more simplified and shows more of 
the natural lines of the figure, and in 
proportion, also, as the painter cares 
for form and structure more than for 
color and effect. When a master of 
form does zot make this preliminary 
drawing, as is often necessarily the 
case in portraiture, for instance, he 
dispenses with it only in virtue of 
the knowledge gained from long and 
profound study of the naked figure, 
which enables him to see and seize 
upon the slightest indication in the 
outer clothing of the natural form 
underneath. Good drawing and solid 
construction have always decayed 
with the decay of the study of the 
nude, aud it is as well to understand 
clearly that if that study should ever 
be abvulished, from any sense of 
fancied impropriety, all art but pure 
decoration and pure landscape would 
be abolished with it. This, however, 
may be considered as a reason for 
the use of the nude model in pre- 
liminary study, but not as a reason for 
the depiction of the naked figure as 
a subject of completed art. To this, 
one may answer that, unless some 
artists occupied themselves almost 
entirely with the nude, the standard 
of construction and draughtsmanship 
would soon be lowered for all. The 
serious students of the nude figure 
have, in all ages, been those who 
have set and preserved the standard 
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of form for the rest of the profession, 
and it is only when the painting and 
modeling of the nude figure have 
been recognized and encouraged as 
one of the highest forms of art, that 
tolerable drawing of even the draped 
figure has been practiced and under- 
stood. There is, however, a much 
stronger reason why artists have de- 
voted themselves to the nude. Ideas, 
if they are to be expressed in graphic 
or plastic art, must be incarnated, 
and the human figure is the one 
great medium of expression for ab- 
stract ideas in the arts. That the 
figure should be nude if it is to ex- 
press great and simple ideas, seems 
also natural As Adam and Eve 
‘were naked and were not ashamed,”’ 
so the gods and heroes of all peoples 
have been the glorified natural man 
—clothes were an impertinence to 
Jupiter or Apollo. If one figures 
a human incarnation of some great 
idea, Force or Love or Glory or 
Beauty, it seems natural that the 
artificial trappings of civilization 
should be discarded, and one does 
not see what costume could have to 
do with Michael Angelo’s Night and 
Morning. Truth is always ‘‘ naked,” 
and the Golden Age had no need of 
clothes. In this sort of work drapery 
may indeed be used, but for orna- 
ment, not for covering. In ideal art 
the functions of drapery are to give 
mass and dignity to what might 
otherwise be divided, to contrast 
multiplicity and intricacy of small 
folds with the broader forms of the 
naked body, to give variety of color 
to a composition that would other- 
wise be monotonous. Michael An- 
gelo was, above all, a master of the 
nude, but in his earlier work he uses 


drapery magnificently for these ends. 
It was only in his old age that he 
attempted, in the Last Judgment, to 
suppress it altogether, and the result 
is not encouraging. But the use of 
drapery in ideal art is as purely for 
artistic reasons as is its absence, and 
has nothing to do with the propriety 
of clothing. The third great reason 
why artists devote themselves to the 
nude is their pure delight in the 
beauty of the human figure. With 
the Greeks and the Florentines, it 
was a delight in the beauty of form, 
in which the human figure exceeds 
all other beautiful things. The Vene- 
tians added a delight in the exquisite 
color and texture of flesh. They first 
perceived that not only was the hu- 
man body the noblest in form and 
line of all existing objects, but that 
in color and softness and exquisiteness 
of light and shade, the flesh of a wo- 
man was more lovely than pearls or 
flowers. So a new art of the nude 
came into existence, in which the 
figure no longer stood for the expres- 
sion of abstract idea, but was painted 
for its own beauty, as men paint flow- 
ers or landscapes. It is hard to say 
why color is less noble than form, 
but it is this last art that has been 
most misunderstood. There are 
those who admire heartily a Greek 
Venus in marble, but dislike a Vene- 
tian Venus in paint, though the one 
is as exquisite an expression of the 
beauty of color as the other is of 
the beauty of form. Surely, if art be 
the expression of man’s delight in 
the beauty of nature, its highest 
and purest form is the expression of 
his delight in what is highest and 
most beautiful in nature, the human 
figure. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett 


Mrs. Fawcett whose late distin- 
guished husband was a leader of the 
Liberal party is herself well known as 
a writer of progressive views upon 
political topics. Having glanced at 
the occasional efforts of women to 
exert political influence, she alludes 
to the size of the first great political 
organization of English women: 

The famous Primrose League was 
founded in honor of the memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield by Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolf, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, Sir John 
First, and others in November, 1883. 
Its members are pledged to support 
the constitution, religion, and the em- 
pire. It was originally intended to 
admit men only, but the happy idea 
of enrolling ‘‘Dames” as well as 
‘* Knights ” was soon adopted, and this 
organization has more than anything 
else set the example in England of 
political parties utilizing the political 
capacity and zeal of women. It is 
sometimes overlooked that the Prim- 
rose League is an association of men 
and women, and the ‘‘Knights” are 
fully as numerous as the ‘‘ Dames,” 
although to the activity of the 
‘* Dames” a very large proportion of 
the success of the organization is due. 
It is also a mistake to suppose it to be 
an aristocratic institution; It com- 
prises members of all ranks of society; 
it makes a special effort to bring 
different classes into friendly social 
contact, and with that end in view 
promotes a mixture of musical and 
other kinds of entertainment in its 
meetings for political instruction. It 
gives special badges of honor for con- 
spicuous services rendered by _ its 
members, and the first of these was 


conferred on a woman in the west of 
England, who earned her own living 
by her daily toil. The Primrose 
League rapidly spread to every part 
of the United Kingdom; beginning 
humbly in small premises near the 
Strand, it grew “‘by leaps and 
bounds,” at one time its membership 
increased at the prodigious rate of 
one thousand a day; it now has over 
a million members. It occupies pala- 
tial offices in Victoria Street, and has 
control through the subscriptions of 
its members of very considerable 
funds. Its birth was hailed with ridi- 
cule, sarcasm, and scorn; but from 
the members of the party which it 
supports it now receives the respect 
which every powerful political organi- 
zation can command. Conservatives 
who once laughed at it have long since 
ceased to laugh and have sent in their 
applications for ‘‘ Habitations ” to be 
founded in their own counties or 
boroughs. Conservatives who did, 
not laugh, even when the league was 
comparatively small, congratulate 
themselves on the success which has 
attended it from the outset. The 
leaders of the party now often select 
the annual grand festival of the 
Primrose League as the occasion for 
their important political speeches and 
declarations of policy. This year it 
was at the annual gathering of the 
Primrose League that the Marquis of 
Salisbury made the speech containing 
the famous sentence: ‘‘ Parliament 
has the right to govern Ulster, but 
has not the right to sell her into 
slavery.” If the league has com- 
manded the respect of its own party, 
not less has it taken substantial tri- 
bute from the opposite party, first in 
torrents of contempt and anger, and 
secondly in arduous imitation of 
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many of its more important features. 
The election of 1885 resulted far less 
prosperously for the Liberal party 
than had been anticipated, and much 
of the ill-success of the liberal candi- 
dates are attributed to the wiles of 
the Primrose Dames. Sir Henry 
James was so incensed at the success 
attending the political efforts of 
“four hundred thousand most active 
and influential canvassers,” that in a 
moment of expansion he threatened 
to bring in a bill on the subject, 
which could only have been effective 
if it had curtailed the right of 
English women to converse on politi- 
cal subjects with their neighbors; but 
it was pointed out at the time that a 
bill to require every voter to take an 
oath that he had never talked politics 
with a lady would be such a sweeping 
measure, of disfranchisement that it 
would hardly have much chance of 
passing. Many charges of corruption, 
through gifts or threats, have been 
made against the Primrose Dames, 
but I believe that not one of them 
has ever been substantiated in a court 
of law or otherwise, although it would 
be a very good stroke of business 
from the point of view of the Liberal 
party to discredit the Primrose organ- 
ization by bringing home any charges 
against its members. When chal- 
lenged to do this the accusers invari- 
bly retreat into generalities, and say 
that their observations were not 
directed against any persons in par- 
ticular. That this hesitation to sub- 
stantiate vague charges is not due to 
generosity or chivalry of feeling may 
perhaps be assumed from the animos- 
ity with which the Dames ‘‘ ex dloc”’ 
are perpetually spoken of. One Lib- 
eral candidate, Sir Robert Peel, 
whom, however, I freely admit can 
hardly be regarded as a specimen of 
an English gentleman, wrote a leter 
in which he spoke of the ladies who 
had worked for his political opponent 
as ‘‘ the filthy witches of the Primrose 
League.”’ One feels that they must 
have worked with great efficiency or 
he would not have lost his temper so 


completely. After abuse, the next 
tribute to success is imitation. The 
success of the Primrose League un- 
doubtedly had a great deal to do with 
the formation of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation under the presidency of 
Mrs. Gladstone in 1886. The Liberal 
Unionists were later in the field, the 
Woman’s Liberal Unionist organiza- 
tion not being founded till 1888. 

Results show, according to Mrs. 
Fawcett, that the influence of women 
is in direct proportion to the woman- 
liness of their methods. There is no 
longer complaints of their unsexing 
themselves. In canvassing, women’s 
sympathy and tact are especially valu- 
able, and frequent acknowledgment 
of their work has been made by both 
political parties. 

This was done among other places 
at Newcastle by Mr. John Morley and 
his friends on his re-election after 
taking office in August, 1892. The 
secretary of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, writes to me that a large 
number of letters have been received 
by her from candidates, members, and 
agents acknowledging the great as- 
sistance rendered by women workers. 
She also says: ‘‘ Where there was no 
Women’s Liberal Association the 
want was felt at the election ; and 
many appeals have since been received 
that they may be started and so be in 
readiness for another election.” The 
Vice-Chancellor of the Primrose 
League writes that ‘‘the elections of 
1886 and 1892 clearly prove that 
women when properly instructed are 
able to give more useful service than 
men in tracing voters and finding out 
their opinions, and also in bringing 
men to the polls.” He also dwells on 
the obvious economy of employing 
unpaid women rather than paid men 
to address circulars and so forth. 
That women are prepared to work for 
zeal rather than for money naturally 
endears them to the economical soul 
of the party organizers. ‘‘ Numbers 
of candidates,” he continues, ‘‘ have 
realized that women make far better 
canvassers (in the legitimate sense of 
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that word) than men. We had many 
instances of practical work done by 
ladies which prove that they surpass 
men in real self-sacrificing devotion 
to any cause they take up.” He then 
proceeds to give examples. One is 
that of a lady who at a few minutes’ 
notice, hearing that all other available 
speakers in a constituency where she 
was well known, were engaged, hur- 
riedly put a few things in a bag and 
went herself on a journey of several 
hours to speak and work among the 
voters. ‘‘The Unionist party won 
that election only by a few votes, and 
owe those votes perhaps to the energy 
and devotion of this lady.” In another 
case a lady whose brother was lending 
eight carriages to take voters to the 
polls in a certain constituency, went 
down to the stable to see them come 
out. Seven carriages came out, and 
she was told there was no coachman 
for the eighth. She immediately 


mounted the box and took the reins 
and drove about the constituency 
all day long, taking voters to the 


poll. 

Of course, with the exercise of their 
political strength, women are learning 
how to use it for their own political 
advantage, and the question of woman 
suffrage must receive a great impetus 
from these developments. As Mrs. 
Fawcett says in closing : The women 
of England have had political arms 
put in their hands and are eagerly 
urged by the great political parties to 
use them. They are using them ; 
and they will use them, not merely 
to promote the triumph of this or 
that party, but to secure their own 
emancipation. 


STATE CONTROL OF RUM. 
John Graham Brooks 


A method of controlling the liquor 
traffic by which the profits accrue to 
the state has been successfully oper- 
ated in Norway under the name of 
the Gothenburg system, and is soon 
to be tried in England. A company 
is formed to take over public-house 
licenses, and this company is per- 


mitted to determine their limitation 
and distribution. Mr. Brooks writes: 

For capital that had to be invested 
by the company a fit interest was 
allowed. In a quarter of a century 
neither a director nor shareholder 
in this company has made a far- 
thing of profit. The gains go di- 
rectly to the public treasury for the 
common good, and the individual is 
deprived of one of the strongest and 
subtlest motives for increasing the 
sales. These motives are, moreover, 
turned to social uses in yet another 
way. Before this legislation , the 
so-called ‘‘eating-houses” found the 
profits so much higher upon their 
spirits than upon food that either 
none or very poor food was kept. 
The new administration made it a 
primary condition that a variety of 
wholesome foods should be kept on 
hand, together with tea, cocoa, choc- 
olate, milk, and other nourishing 
beverages. Upon these and not 
upon spirits the profits must be made, 
so that it becomes the seller’s interest 
to sell only food and healthful drinks. 
It was a rare compliment to the new 
regime when a workman was heard to 
say: ‘‘Our bartender is not polite 
when he gives us spirits, but only 
when he sells us food and pap.” A 
bartender is reported to have said: 
‘*That rascally company has made 
me a temperance crank in spite of 
myself.” As the active help of the 
most respected firms and _ business 
men of Gothenburg was enlisted in 
this work, the City Council received 
so strong a support as to enable it to 
carry through such radical changes 
as were necessary to the success of 
the scheme. A very ruinous system 
of selling upon credit was instantly 
stopped and only cash payments 
allowed. Purchases by pawn were 
also done away with. Every obscure 
resort to which the police had diffi- 
cult access was closed, and open, 
well-ventilated places licensed. In- 
stead of one bar for seven hundred 
and eighty-five inhabitants, only one 
for one thousand and ninety-three 
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was allowed. No selling was per- 
mitted to persons under age, and 
none but a state-tested, unadulterated 
liquor sold. Important restrictions 
were at once put upon the time of 
selling. No late sales were allowed, 
while the traffic on Sundays and 
holidays was sharply controlled. The 
common custom of the seller to 
drink with his customer ceased. The 
wife of a vender puts in the evidence: 
‘*Tf it has done no other good it has 
stopped my husband coming home 
half drunk every night.” It is vital 
to ngte that the above evils are all 
such as in some form would continue 
just as long as individual profits 
depended upon the amount sold. 
The whole motive for their continu- 
ance falls out when the seller gets 
from credit, long hours, etc., nothing 
but his pains. Why should one sell 


to a drunkard or to a minor if 
nothing is gained by it? 

In spite of great difficulties in 
the administration of the law and 
the antagonism of powerful vested in- 


terests, the results have been note- 
worthy. 

The reports show, first, that cases 
of delirium tremens have in seventeen 
years sunk from one hundred and 
thirty-one yearly to forty-nine. Here, 
if the great increase of population is 
taken into account, is an improvement 
of more than sixty per cent. The 
changes in consumption of spirits 
appear in the following table from 
the company’s report: 


Amt. Consumed Popula- Cons’m’d per Hd. 
in Litres. tion. in Litres, 


1877 1,732,589 63,391 27.33 
1889 1,568,154 97,677 16.06 

In 1890 the British minister at 
Stockholm, Sir F. H. Plunkett, was 
asked for a further report, which was 
made to Lord Salisbury in October 
of that year. Help was rendered by 
the various consuls and by the chief 
of police in Stockholm. The conclu- 
sions are indicated by the following 
words taken from the report: ‘‘ The 
last fourteen years have been marked 
by a steady diminution: (1) in con- 
sumption of spirits per head of the 


Year. 
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population; (2) in the convictions for 
drunkenness (proportionately to the 
population); (3) in the number of 
cases of delirium tremens. In 1876 
the total amount of spirits, native and 
foreign, consumed in Gothenburg was 
28.90 litres per head of the popula- 
tion. In 1889 it was 16.05 litres.” 
But no fair judgment of this whole 
matter can be formed without dealing 
unflinchingly with certain limitations, 
dangers, and positive weaknesses. 
The master-stroke we have seen lies 
in depriving the individual of profit; 
but the temptation to have much 
liquor sold is not therefore removed. 
We have only substituted a group 
selfishness for an individual one. It 
is still for the direct advantage of the 
taxpayers in the community to have 
the proceeds from liquor sales as 
large as possible in order that taxes 
may be lower. I heard a rich Swede 
discourse at a sumptuous dinner over 
his bottle of champagne upon these 
**proofs of success.” ‘‘ We raise our 
taxes without any difficulty,” he said. 
It needs no illustration to show what 
a subtle and all-pervading force of 
temptation is here brought to bear 
upon the average citizen. That the 
danger is real, not in theory alone, 
but in fact, no one will deny who has 
studied the situation. Is the selfish 
advantage of a collective body less 
dangerous than that of the single 
individuals who compose the body? 
No calculations other than specula- 
tive are here possible. That so 
direct an interest of the group is a 
danger will not be questioned. Our 
faith that the socialized advantage is 
an advance upon the narrower indi- 
vidual one is in the fact that the 
weakness has been more and more 
clearly recognized. It is precisely 
here that the strongest word may be 
spoken in favor of the new plan. 
Though it is for the taxpayer’s good 
to have these large resources at com- 
mand, this method, being a public 
one open to every inspection and in 
the keeping of the most responsible 
citizens, 7s by this very fact of being 
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out in the light far more accessible to the 
action and influence of public opinion. 

Many distinguished philanthropists, 
including the Earl of Meath, look 
upon the system as a long step 
towards divorcing the liquor interests 
and politics. Mr. Brooks believes an 
experiment might be profitably made 
in such of our smaller cities where a 
pronounced temperance sentiment 
exists. 


ARBITRATION BETTER THAN CHAOS 
CR: EO I 40 Sncke <awes: aessecsonseses Arena 


In a short spirited paper Dr. Abbott 
argues for compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, showing that, where 
tried, voluntary arbitration has been 
successful. He says: I shall assume 
that voluntary arbitration is better 
than industrial war. The only ques- 
tion to be considered here is whether 
arbitration may be compelled. Prob- 
ably, in view of past events, even 
Mr. Frick and Mr. Donnelly would 
admit that it would have been better, 
more rational, more humane, more 


Christian, to have submitted the ques- 
tion at issue between the Carnegie 
mills and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron Workers to an impartial 


and fair-minded tribunal, and ac- 
cepted the decision, whatever it was, 
than to have involved the loss of life 
and property which the war at Home- 
stead involved. But would it have 
been better for the state of Pennsyl- 
vania to have compelled such a sub- 
mission? or was it better for the state 
of Pennsylvania to say ‘‘No violence, 
gentlemen; but as long as you abstain 
from violence, you may fight this out 
for yourselves”? 

We do not stand idly by in other 
controversies and see the stronger side 
coerce the weaker, says the writer, 
but compel a settlement. 

It is easy to understand why capital- 
ists should object to compulsory arbi- 
tration; they may naturally prefer to 
be free from even the legitimate re- 
straint of the state. It is possible to 
conceive that laborers may be afraid 
of compulsory arbitration lest the 
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courts should be controlled by their 
wealthy employers. But the public! 
—have the public no rights? Are the 
public bound to stand idly by while 
the dreadful war is fought out to its 
final issue! It is said that the recent 
strike at Buffalo cost the state of New 
York thirty thousand dollars a day, to 
say nothing of the cost to the volunteer 
militiamen who were taken from their 
private business to keep the peace 
while President McLeod and his em- 
ployees settled their quarrel. During 
the great strike on the Quincy and 
Burlington Railroad, scores of towns 
were left without their usual means of 
transportation, and the inconvenience 
and loss inflicted upon the people of 
Iowa and Illinois was beyond all cal- 
culation, And still there are men 
who imagine that the state is helpless, 
and that we can do nothing but follow 
the example of the boys: form a ring 
and egg on our respective favorites— 
now the capitalists, now the laborer 
—by our newspaper cries, till the 
fight is over and business is resumed. 
Compulsory arbitration is simply the 
application to the settlement of indus- 
trial controversies of the same essential 
principle which is throughout the civi- 
lized world, and by all civilized states, 
employed for the settlement of other 
controversies. It devolves upon those 
who do not believe that this principle 
can be so applied to show why it is 
inapplicable. They have attempted 
to do this. It is said in the first place 
in general terms, that there are seri- 
ous objections to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Ofcoursethereare. There are 
serious objections to any plan pro- 
posed for securing peace in a com- 
munity, the individual members of 
which are covetous, selfish, passion- 
ate, ambitious. All such plans are 
in the nature of makeshifts. They 
are lesser evils endured to escape 
greater evils. We pay annually 
enormous sums in support of judicial 
and police systems which would be 
rendered quite unnecessary if all men 
lived according to the Golden Rule; 
but they do not, and we endure the 
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taxation rather than suffer the injus- 
tice which anarchism would permit. 
No one, probably, supposes that com- 
pulsory arbitration is a specific for 
labor troubles. The question is not, 
Are there difficulties involved in com- 
pulsory arbitration? but, Would 
those difficulties be greater than 
those involved in a system which 
keeps labor and capital always alter- 
nating between open battle and an 
armed truce, and which in one half 
year has inflicted on the two great 
states of Pennsylvania and New York 
the two great labor wars at Home- 
stead and Buffalo. There is no radi- 
cal cure for labor troubles but char- 
acter transformed and conduct con- 
trolled by Christian principles. Mean- 
while compulsory arbitration is a 


device to protect the innocent from 
the injuries inflicted upon them by 
those whose character and conduct are 
not controlled by Christian princi- 
ples, nor even by those of Moses or 
Confucius, but by the devil’s max- 
im, ‘‘ Every man for himself.” 


The enforcement of such a settle- 
ment could be applied by the state’s 
refusing a charter to corporations 
that refuse to submit to arbitration, 
and the laborers would acquiesce in a 
mode of settlement that was just and 
impartial. In brief, argues the writer: 

I advocate compulsory arbitration, 
then, first, in the case of all railroad 


corporations as custodians of the 
highways of the nation; second, in 
the case of all mining corporations— 
the oil wells would be included—as 
possessing natural monopolies; third, 
in the case of all corporations em- 
ploying large bodies of men as pos- 
sessing peculiar privileges and there- 
fore amenable to peculiar regula- 
tions and restrictions. I advocate 
compulsory arbitration—may I add 
that I have been advocating it for at 
least ten years by voice and pen—be- 
cause it is a necessity in order to 
afford legal redress for possible 
wrongs for which the law now pro- 
wides no redress; because it is neces- 
sary to protect the community from in- 
juries inflicted by the present no sys- 
tem of Jaissez-faire; because it is in 
substantial accord with the methods 
adopted by all civilized countries for 
the settlement of their disputes; be- 
cause it is our own national method 
for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the states; because what little 
light experience throws upon the sub- 
ject is altogether favorable to this 
new application of this familiar prin- 
ciple; and because it is in general 
harmony with the general method 
which Jesus Christ has recommended 
to his followers for the settlement of 
all disputes, whoever the parties and 
whatever the subject matter of the 
controversy. 
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LA REVE 
(Suggested by the well known bivouac picture by Edourd Detaille] 
Will Visscher Tacoma News 


Sleep, ah sleep, ye brave, and listen, 
In your dreams to battle’s hum; 
See the foeman’s armor glisten; 
Hear the bugle-note and drum. 
Heads that rest on unslung knapsacks, 
‘Neath your blankets and the night, 
Close beside the bristling gunstacks, 
Dream of morrow and the fight. 


From the cottage-homes or manors, 
Whence ye came, a nation’s pride, 
Prayers are rising for your banners, 
And that weal may them betide. 
Twixt the hearthstone and the bivouac, 
Love is whisp’ring words of cheer; 
Twixt the pillow and the knapsack, 
Love, in dreams, brings lovers near. 


When those heads are white with glory; 
When the shadows from the west 
Lengthen, as ye tell your story; 
In the vet’ran’s ward of rest, 
May no ingrate’s word of sneering 
Reach one heart of all the brave, 
But may honor, praise and cheering 
Guard old valor till the grave. 


THE LEGATEE 
Ambrose Bierce ; Black Beetles in Amber 


In fair San Francisco a good man did dwell, 
And he wrote out a will, for he didn’t feel well. 
Said he: ‘‘It is proper, when making a gift, 
To stimulate virtue by comforting thrift.” 


So he left all his property, legal and straight, 
To ‘‘the cursedest rascal in all of the state.” 
But the name he refused to insert, for, said he; 
‘*Let each man consider himself legatee.” 
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In due course of time that philanthropist died, 
And all San Francisco, and Oakland _ beside 

Save only the lawyers—came each with his. claim 
The lawyers preferring to manage the same. 


The cases were tried in Department Thirteen, 
Judge M presided, sedate and serene, 
But couldn’t quite specify, legal and straight, 
The cursedest rascal in all of the state. 


And so he remarked to them, little and big— 


To claimants: ‘‘You skip!” and to lawyers: ‘‘ You 
They tumbled, tumultuous, out of this court 


And left him victorious, holding the fort. 


"Twas then that he said: ‘‘It is plain to my mind 
This property’s ownerless—how can I find 
The cursedest rascal in all of the state?” 
So he took it himself, which was legal and straight 


FLYING KITE 
Frank Dempster Sherman Little Folks Lyrics 


I often sit and wish that I 
Could be a kite up in the sky, 


And ride upon the breeze, and go 
Whatever way it chanced to blow. 
Then I could look beyond the town, 


And see the river winding down, 
And follow all the ships that sail 
Like me before the merry gale, 
Until at last with them I came 
To some place with a foreign name. 


dig ! 


” 
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TWO PARIS NEWSPAPERS 
Arthur Hornblow Cosmopolitan 


At the present time there are more 
newspapers published daily in Paris 
than in any other city in the world. 
London boasts of about twenty daily 
papers, Berlin has about sixteen, New 
York has eighteen, Paris has fifty-two. 
Counting the weeklies, monthlies and 
all regular periodicals, there is a grand 
total of 1,998 for the city of Paris 
and 3,180 for the French provinces. 
This is stupendous, but it is not all. 
Paris also boasts of the largest circu- 
lation. The New York Herald claims 
a circulation of 200,000 copies, and 
the New York World of over 300,000, 
a day; the Petit Journal of Paris is 
known to have a circulation of 1,000, - 
Of these fifty-two 


000 copies daily. 
daily papers only five or six make 


money. The rest vegetate on an 
allowance from the political party that 
subsidizes them. The best known 
and most prosperous of the Paris 
papers is Le Figaro, which one finds 
in the reading-room of every large 
hotel in the world, and which may be 
regarded as the typical Parisian jour- 
nal. There is no difference more 
marked than that which exists between 
a French and American newspaper. 
With us the reporter is supreme; in 
France it is the topical essayist or 
chroniquer. French journalism is en- 
tirely personal. Each article is signed, 
and the newspaper itself is dwarfed 
by the importance of its editors. 
With us it is the Tribune or Sun 
that says this or that; in France it is 
M. Rochefort or M. Magnard. The 
front page of Le Figaro is taken up 
with the topical essay, a short arti- 
cle by the editor-in-chief on the poli- 
tical situation, and two columns of 
society notes signed by Masque de 
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Fer. The news of the day occupies 
a ridiculously small space on the in- 
side pages. Another important feat- 
ure of every French journal is the 
feuilleton or novel. Large sums are 
paid to the best authors of the day, 
and most of the new novels appear as 
serials before being published in book 
form. Indeed, the feuilleton is so 
popular, especially with the women, 
that the commencement of a new 
story by a favorite author will cause 
the paper’s circulation to jump up 
from 50,000 tO 100,000 copies a week. 
Another noticeable feature of the 
French papers is the small advertis- 
ing patronage. The Figaro, consist- 
ing of four pages, rarely has more 
than half a page of advertisements. 
None of the Latin races understand 
advertising as do the Saxon. More- 
over, the Paris papers have exorbi- 
tant rates, two dollars per line being 
the usual charge. George Augustus 
Sala once said that French journalism 
consisted in giving the date of to- 
morrow and the news of yesterday. 
Le Figaro and one or two other jour- 
nals have departed from the silly 
custom of dating their papers a day 
ahead, but many still cling to it. 
The present editor-in-chief of Le 
Figaro is M. Francis Magnard, one 
time a clerk in the government offices. 
M. Magnard to-day is fifty-five years 
of age. He is a delightfully clear, 
vigorous writer, and, allied to no 
party, he discusses every question 
from the point of view of common 
sense. The principal writers on the 
paper are Emile Blavet (Masque de 
Fer); Gaston Calmette and Charles 
Chincholle, two clever descriptive re- 
porters; Jacques St. Cére, in charge 
of the foreign desk; Philippe Gill, 
book reviewer; Henri Fouquier, 
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dramatic critic; Maurice Lefevre 
(Monsieur de 1’Orchestre); Charles 
Darcours, musical critic; Albert Ba- 
taille, court reporter. All these men 
are well known. Emile Blavet for a 
long time was secretary of the Paris 
opera house; Chincholle was Boulan- 
ger’s lieutenant during the brav’ gén- 
éral’s short reign of popularity,and Al- 
bert Bataille has some reputation as a 
novelist. Jacques St. Cére is now under 
an engagement to James Gordon Ben- 
nett to supply the New York Herald 
with French political news. Besides 
these regular writers, the Figaro em- 
ploys fifteen or twenty space reporters 
and a small army of essayists, includ- 
ing some of the most authoritative pens 
in France. The cost of this literary 
staff is 750,000 francs per annum, 
The actual expenses of running the 
paper foot up over 4,000,000 of francs 
perannum. Yet, in spite of this, the 
Figaro makes a great deal of money. 
It is owned by a stock company, and 
the original 500-franc shares issued 
in 1863 are worth to-day 12,000 
francs each. But Le Figaro is a 


pigmy, both as regards circulation 
and prosperity, compared with Le 
Petit Journal, which has a bona-fide 
circulation of 1,000,000 copies a day. 


It uses 200,000 kilos of paper a 
week, and the expenses of running it 
amount to over 10,000,000 of francs 
per annum. It is a small paper, as 
its title indicates, and is sold for five 
centimes (one cent), or one-third of 
the price of the Figaro. Its readers 
are recruited almost entirely among 
the lower classes—small tradesmen, 
servants, laborers, etc. Its columns 
contain very little foreign news and 
no erudite essays, but more local 
news and more feuilleton than any 
paper in Paris. The managers of the 
Petit Journal spend each year on 
publicity alone 700,000 francs, and 
active agents push the sales in every 
city, town and village in France. The 
paper is owned by a stock company, 
most of the shares being held by M. 
Marenoni, the inventor of the improved 
printing presses bearing his name. 


OF LIFZ = 
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CANARY BREEDING IN GERMANY 
George H.Murphy..Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine 

For more than a century canary- 
breeding has rendered bare existence 
a possibility to many poor people in 
Germany, while to others it has 
brought hope and comfort. Fifty 
years ago the business had already 
grown to such dimensions that it be- 
came necessary to seek a foreign out- 
let for the trade. Salesmen were ac- 
cordingly sent out, first through the 
Rhine districts, then to Belgium and 
Holland, and soon afterwards to Eng- 
land. That the business was profitable 
is demonstrated by the fact that sales- 
men were sent on long voyages in sail- 
ing vessels. Soon the German canary- 
bird dealers succeeded in establishing 
a brisk trade with St. Petersburg, the 
birds being brought by carriers to 
Liibeck and thence forwarded by ship 
to their destination. Those were 
golden times in St. Petersburg, and 
the trade thither soon became very 
important. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, the German bird-dealers, about 
the year 1850, began making ship- 
ments to New York. This likewise 
proved a profitable business, and 
after the introduction of steamships, 
birds were sent even to South America 
and Australia. On account of the 
increase of population in the United 
States and the improved means of 
communication, the demand there for 
German canary-birds increased so 
much that most of the dealers turned 
their attention to the American trade. 
Canary-bird breeding in Germany 
has, from the start, been chiefly a 
house industry of poor and needy 
people. Their profit is, of course, 
small; but to the poor, who can 
hardly earn their daily bread, their 
bird cages are like little savings 
banks, from which they can draw at 
regular intervals a trifle which, when 
added to their other earnings, enables 
them to make ends meet. The prin- 
cipal seat of the industry was formerly 
the Harz mountains, where the poor 
mountaineers, engaged chiefly in 
mining and lumbering, were in great 
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need. Almost every family then had 
in the sitting-room, in the bedroom, 
or in the garret a breeding place for 
their birds. In the summer the food 
necessary for the birds was easily 
obtainable, and before the winter 
came the dealer had purchased them. 
After the Harz mountains became 
more frequented by visitors desirous 
of improving their health in the pure 
Harz air the poverty of the mount- 
aineers was diminished, and the 
canary-bird industry fell off more 
and more. At present only fine 
singers are bred in the Harz, and for 
these the dealer must pay a high 
price. The industry was then trans- 
ferred to Eichsfelde, in the province 
of Hanover, where there are many 
very poor weavers. Nearly all of 
these are now engaged in the breed- 
ing of the cheaper varieties of canary- 
birds. The industry exists also in 
the poorer districts of Hesse, in the 
great Liineburg moor, in parts of 
Westphalia, and among the Sudetic 


mountains (Erzgebirge) in Saxony. 
In the fruitful portions of the prov- 
ince of Hanover, where there is not 
so much suffering, the business is not 


carried on extensively. In recent 
years large numbers have been raised 
in the cities, chiefly as a pastime, by 
thoughtless persons who do not con- 
sider what such competition means to 
the hungry peasant. The extent of 
this industry is shown by the fact 
that about 250,000 canary-birds are 
raised every year in Germany. First 
in importance is the market of the 
United States, which takes, in round 
numbers, 100,000 birds per annum. 
Next in importance is the English 
market, which takes about 50,000 per 
annum. Then come Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina and Australia. To these 
countries salesmen are sent with 
canary-birds every year. The rest, 
especially the finer Harz mountain 
birds, are sold in Germany, where 
more weight is given to fineness of 
song, and where higher prices can be 
obtained than anywhere else. The 
average price for ordinary canary- 


birds is from three to four marks for 
males. Hence the canary-bird in- 
dustry adds about 1,000,000 marks 
per annum to Germany’s national 
wealth, and this amount goes chiefly 
into the hands of the poorest class. 
The growth of this industry is due to 
two causes: the German bird-dealers 
have always been very enterprising, 
and the canary-birds raised in Ger- 
many are said to sing better than any 
others. While very beautiful birds 
are raised in England, which are 
known as the Norwich canary, in 
their song they are surpassed by the 
German bird; and the German deal- 
ers claim that it is even worse with 
the canary-bird bred from imported 
parents in the United States. This, 
they state, is due to the warmth of 
our climate. About two-thirds of the 
100,000 cCanary-birds exported an- 
nually from Germany to the United 
States are imported by a German 
resident of New York, whose German 
home is at Ahlfeld, in the province of 
Hanover, whither the birds are 
brought from all parts of Germany. 
At Braunlage, in the Harz, this man 
has a factory which is capable of 
turning out every day the material 
for one thousand bird-cages. This 
material is given out to the peasants, 
who make the cages at home. From 
Ahlfeld the birds are shipped to New 
York, via Bremen, accompanied by 
attendants. Each attendant has un- 
der his care about 1,000 birds, each 
in its own wooden cage. As each 
bird must be fed and cared for 
regularly, the attendants are kept 
busily employed. One of these at- 
tendants has already crossed the 
ocean more than one hundred times 
in charge of birds. 


SYMPTOMS OF DEAFNESS 


Abram M. Fanning Popular Science Monthly 


The normal ear is capable of hear- 
ing considerably better than is neces- 
sary for the ordinary purposes of 
civilization; in fact, is endowed with 
what may be termed ‘‘superfluous hear- 
ing.”” Proper tests will discover the 
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loss of even a small portion of this 
superfluous hearing, and warn us that 
we are gradually becoming deaf—in 
fact, already partially deaf—although 
we may not have noticed the slightest 
deficiency. This explains why it is 
that many victims of certain forms of 
chronic deafness believe their com- 
plaint to have been sudden in its 
beginning, when in reality it has been 
progressing for several years; the 
longer time having been occupied by 
the gradual loss of the ‘‘superfluous 
hearing,” and the patient’s attention 
not having been directed to his afflic- 
tion until the ‘‘necessary hearing” 
was encroached upon. The great 
majority of all forms of deafness are 
dependent upon and directly resultant 
from affections of the nose and throat. 
The earliest symptom of beginning 
deafness in many cases is a ringing 
sound in the ears. Many patients 
describe it as a noise all through the 
head rather than in the ear itself. It 
is at first intermittent and occasional. 
The ringing may be present for some 
time, scarcely perceptible, when sud- 
denly the sound will change, becoming 
much louder, and the note jumping 
high up in the scale, where it will con- 
tinue to ring quite loudly for some 
minutes, and gradually die away, to 
appear again some time afterwards. 
It may reappear in a few hours, as the 
trouble with the ears progresses. 
Ringing in the ears may also be the 
prelude to an acute attack of earache; 
but it is here followed very soon by 
pain, which so predominates over 
the ringing that it is no longer heard. 
If the hearing is properly tested just 
as soon as the ringing in the ears has 
become more or less constant, some 
degree of deafness will be detected. 
As the case progresses, even before all 
the so-called superfluous hearing has 
been destroyed, the patient will realize 
that he is becoming deaf. For this 
condition there is nothing to be done 
by the patient himself. Advice from 
a physician should be obtained just as 
soon as diminution of hearing is sus- 
pected. Much can be accomplished, 
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however, by the patient toward pre- 
venting the deafness becoming worse. 
Careful attention should be devoted 
to the general health, to keep the nose 
and throat in as healthy condition as 
possible—to prevent ‘‘taking cold,” 
especially colds in the head. Ex- 
posure to changes of weather should 
be avoided; the feet never being 
allowed to become wet, or, if they do 
become wet, the shoes and stockings 
should be changed for dry ones as 
soon as possible. ‘Turkish baths and 
plenty of outdoor exercise are strongly 
to be recommended, to stimulate the 
circulation and inure the system to 
changes of weather. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER 


Major J. W. Powell Chatauquan 


The first synchronous readings of 
meteorologic instruments were taken 
on November 1, 1870, at 7:35 a. 
m., at twenty-four stations in the 
United States, and since that date at 
regular intervals these observations 
have been taken at the same minute 
all over the country, the results being 
known in a short time in Washington. 
At first, observations were taken 
three times a day, at seven in the 
morning, three in the afternoon, and 
eleven at night, but it has been found 
that results of equal value are ob- 
tained by two daily observations and 
reports to the office at Washington, 
one being at eight in the morning 
and the other at eight in the evening. 
The principal duties of an observer 
at any one of the stations scattered 
over the country consists in noting, 
at eight o’clock, morning and evening, 
the height of the barometer, the 
temperature, the reading of the wet- 
bulb thermometer, the direction and 
velocity of the wind, the amount of 
rain or snow, and many other facts 
bearing upon the condition of the 
weather. He records, for example, 
the greatest and least temperature of 
the day, the kind, amount, and move- 
ments of the clouds, as well as various 
appearances of the atmosphere, the 
auroras, haze, fogs and smokiness. If 
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his station is near a large river, the 
height of the water, and perhaps its 
temperature, must also be reported, 
and if on a sea-coast, the direction 
and character of the ocean swell. 
The most important of these observa- 
tions, having been recorded, are at 
once sent by telegraph to Washing- 
ton, and a flood of messages comes 
into the principal office morning and 
evening from all parts of the country, 
as well as from a dozen or more sta- 
tions in Canada. An arrangement 
has been made with the telegraph 
companies by which these messages 
are taken each morning and even- 
ing at a few minutes after eight 
and promptly forwarded to Wash- 
ington, all other telegraphic busi- 
ness being put aside for the time 
being. At about half-past eight these 
messages begin to accumulate, and 
then commences one of the most in- 
teresting operations to be seen in any 
of the great departments at Washing- 
ton. The subdivision of the work 


and the perfection of the system is 


such that a number of different oper- 
ations go on at once with speed and 
accuracy. Ina large room are a half 
dozen or ‘more men, each with map 
or materials for his work before him, 
listening for the statements given by 
the translator from the telegrams 
which are constantly being placed in 
his hands. As the temperature, press- 
ure, or other items are announced in 
the clear monotonous voice of the 
reader, each man selects the item 
upon which his interest is con- 
centrated and performs some opera- 
tion or makes a computation. On 
one side of the room are men with 
cases of type before them, the type 
consisting not of individual letters, 
but of the words in constant use, thus 
facilitating the speed and accuracy of 
preparation of the printed records. 
In another part of the room is a 
metal plate containing slots whose 
relative position is that of the various 
signal stations on the map of the 
United States. Into these slots the 
appropriate symbols are slipped as 
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the result from each station is an- 
nounced. Thus the tabulation and 
the preparation of maps and of 
printed matter go on quietly and rap- 
idly, and as the last telegram is read 
the weather map for the day is ready 
for the printer, with the exception of 
the forecasts. The forecast official 
has meanwhile been carefully watch- 
ing the developments as shown by 
the telegrams, studying the maps of 
pressure, temperature, wind move- 
ment, and weather, as each is being 
drawn by the proper clerk, and 
picturing in his mind the relative lo- 
cation and progress of storm centres 
and of other phenomena, so that by 
the time all of the reports are in he 
is ready to make his forecast in the 
brief, conventional language adopted 
by the office. This is immediately 
placed in proper position on the 
weather map, and by eleven o’clock 
the printed maps are delivered on the 
railroad trains and carried by express 
to the various cities and towns. Mean- 
while the predictions as uttered by 
the forecast official have been trans- 
mitted by telegraph to all parts of 
the Union; so that within a little over 
two hours from the time the observa- 
tions are made the weather for the 
whole country has been tabulated 
and carefully considered, and the 
predictions are on their way to the 
great centres of population. The 
average time employed in making 
all the forecasts for the various local- 
ities throughout the country is re- 
ported to be only forty-nine minutes; 
thus, only about one quarter of a 
minute can, on the average, be 
given to the consideration of all the 
facts that modify the weather of any 
one locality, embracing perhaps hun- 
dreds or thousands of square miles. 
Daily weather maps are printed not 
only at Washington but also at eight- 
een other cities, and from these cen- 
tres they are mailed in the early 
morning, so as to reach localities 
within fifty or a hundred miles and be 
posted in conspicuous places early in 
the day, the Post-office Department 
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and railroads co-operating to display 
these in prominent places. The 
necessity of condensing the predic- 
tions for the weather into a very few 
words leads occasionally to a misin- 
terpretation of the meaning, for it is 
difficult to give in weather of unstable 
conditions the exact shade of mean- 
ing that the predictor has in mind, 
and discredit is sometimes thrown 
upon work which is really good, from 
the fact that the brief prediction is 
not literally fulfilled. 


BATTLE OF THE MICROBES 
PM oss bsceccccsavaceesd Frank Leslie’s Weekly 


The books call cancer a tumor. 
They tell the kinds of tumor, and we 
know exactly their kinship to others 
of the family. The discourse is 
learned and analytic, dogmatic and 
specific, as becomes a creed of 
science, 3ut, presto! here’s a 
change. Cancer’s an animal, for he’s 


been found and photographed; but, 
vastly greater and better yet, another 
has been found that whips him in the 


blood of men. Cancer can be cured. 
This direst foe to human life has lost 
its fangs. Intelligent endeavor will 
curb and kill it. In the town of New 
York it is being done to-day; in 
Berlin and Vienna and Paris it is be- 
ing done. It is the most profound 
experiment medical science has made 
in a hundred years. It is certain 
that, taken early, with vital force to 
stand the shock of “treatment ’’—or, 
in other words, the battle in the 
blood when germ meets germ—the 
subject is as safe from death as with 
a stone-bruise ora boil. This is not 
primarily a victory of science. It is 
an accident, and it took its own time 
to happen. Doctors have long known 
that cancer has enemies in other ail- 
ments—that cancer, both malignant 
and benign, has been checked and 
held at bay when _ scarlet fever, 
typhus, the cholera, or erysipelas 
attacked its victim. But they did not 
know how to use the knowledge. 
The great Professor Henry discov- 
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ered the properties of the electro- 
magnet; but it took a quarter of a 
century to raise up a Morse and a 
Vail to use it. It remained, after a 
hundred years, for the German Fel- 
heisen to vaccinate erysipelas into a 
dog, and finding the dog could stand 
it, into man as a counter-attack to 
cancer. Inthe New York Academy 
of Medicine is a_ learned paper 
explaining this process. It is 
summed as “antagonistic bacterial 
action.” Precisely! The microbes 
have an action—they fight; but it 
has spoiled a good century to get it 
up. The erysipelas microbe can 
whip the cancer microbe. That is 
settled. There have been enough 
cases abroad and here in New York 
in very late times to show it clearly. 
The new way is to raise a brood of 
erysipelas ‘“‘cultures” in gelatine or 
beef tea, and vaccinate or inject 
them into the cancer patient’s blood. 
If the process ‘‘takes’”—and it must 
be made to take—the patient has the 
same experience as with the small- 
pox virus—he has a chill, a fever, 
flushing, high pulse, and nausea. The 
battle royal is on. It is germ against 
germ to the death, and cancer goes 
down! 


TAIL OF A COMET 
Scientific American 

To-day we know little of comets. 
They have as distinctive features a 
head or nucleus and a tail. The lat- 
ter is of such excessive tenuity that 
although it may be conspicuous on 
the absolutely black background of 
the heavens, yet stars can shine with 
virtually undiminshed lustre through 
a million miles of it. Sir Izaak New- 
ton compared the brightness of a 
comet’s tail to that of the motes in 
a sunbeam an inch or two thick. Im- 
agine this diffused through the vast 
space filled by the comet. Sir John 
Herschel was so impressed by this 
tenuity that he put the weight of a 
comet’s tail as being perhaps only an 
affair of a few pounds, or only of a 
few ounces. Our earth will meet per- 
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haps with the tail. It is satisfactory 
to feel that in walking through a 
recently swept room, the particles of 
dust suspended in the air resist our 
progress far more than would the 
matter in a comet’s tail. But the 
nucleus of the visitant is more solid 
and contains a greater concentration 
of mass. From it the tail emanates. 
The tail points away from the sun in 
whatever direction the comet is mov- 
ing, suggesting Stockton’s ‘‘ negative 
gravity.” The nucleus of the largest 
comet resolves into a mere speck of 
light when seen by the most powerful 
telescopes. But this speck may be 
solid incandescent matter or may shine 
by reflected light. From it in its 
passage through space fragments of 
all sides may be torn off and distributed 
along the comet’s orbit. The earth 
intersecting this orbit may pick up or 
attract into her atmosphere some of 
these fragments, and a fall of shoot- 
ing stars, a meteoric display and a rain 
of meteorites to enrich some collector’s 
cabinet may be the result, The tail 


of a comet points away from the sun. 
Running down its axis a dark straight 


line has been observed. This seems 
to be the shadow of the unknown 
nucleus. The knowledge we possess 
as to the size of the nucleus is nega- 
tive and conjectural. In observed 
comets it may have exceeded one hun- 
dred miles. Therefore, in a cometary 
collision we may be struck by a white 
hot missile of these dimensions. Vol- 
canic eruptions making or annihilating 
islands impress us as overwhelming 
in their might. The impact of a com- 
etary nucleus in the formation of a 
crater, with the possible penetration 
of the earth’s crust, and in the crea- 
tion of tidal waves, might affect the 
destinies of a continent. 


LONDON FOGS AND THE SMOKE NUISANCE 
Chicago News=Record 

The inhabitants of London, who 

are just now undergoing, almost daily, 

the discomforts and inconveniences 

of stifling fogs, are awaiting with some 
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anxiety, and not a little hope, the 

outcome of the new invention, which 

promises, if not to remove the source 

of the murkiness of the London air, 

at all events to deprive it of much of 
its exasperating density and pungency. 

The principle of the invention is of the 

simplest description. It has been 

proved that failure of combustion is 

due, not to want of air, but to the 

absence of a sufficiently high degree 

of heat to promote the combination 

of carbon with oxygen and the conse- 

quent evolution of carbonic acid. 

There have been hundreds of patents 

taken out for the effectual consump-_ 
tion of smoke, combined with the 

economy of fuel, but before now the 

scientific principle of bringing a suffi- 

cient supply of the oxygen of the air 
into intimate contact with the carbon 

of the fuel, previous to the formation 

of what is called ‘‘smoke,” has never 

been thoroughly utilized. It is the 

practical demonstration of this idea 
that constitutes the claim of the new 

invention to be regarded as the ideal 

system of smoke consumption, and 

doubtless explains the high scientific 

recognition with which it has been 

received in England. Instead of hav- 

ing rigid irons bars in front of the 

fire, as in the ordinary kitchen range, 

the improved grate has three iron 

‘‘louvres” or Venetian blinds, which 

may be opened and closed by means 
of alever. The bottom of the fire- 

box consistsof two grooved or cogged 

roliers, which can be manipulated with 

ease so as to stir the fuel and remove 

the ash. The fire-chamber is divided 

into two parts by a fire-proof screen 

of brick, suspended from and fastened 
to a fixed iron plate at the top. The 
fire-place consists, in fact, of a V- 

shaped tube, on the top of the front 
arm of which the fuel is placed, and 
the air is admitted downward through 

the Venetian blinds in front. The 
practical value of this invention is 
seen from the fact that it can easily 
be applied in the homes of all classes 
of the population. 
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SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN AT LARGE AGAIN. 
The Speaker 

‘Write me down an ass,” quoth 
Master Dogberry, anxious that the 
world should lie under no shadow of 
doubt as to his rank and calling in 
the order of Nature; and more than 
one good man of late seems to have 
been smitten by the noble example, 
and to have done his best to copy it. 
Within these last few days there has 
been quite a rush of those who have 
sought in the face of high heaven 
and of their fellow-men to be written 
down asses beyond cavil or dispute. 
Here, for example, is the excellent 
gentleman who figures in the Gazette 
as Sir Lepel Griffin, with half the 
letters of the alphabet behind his 
name, who now, in his regard for the 
truth, takes pains to add three others 
to their number. It is, need we say, 
in a letter to the Times that Sir Lepel 
seeks to accomplish this by no means 
impossible feat. The last time we 
heard of this ingenious person was 
when he returned from a brief trip to 
New York, and forthwith set out 
under his own name those views and 
impressions of the Great Republic 
which one naturally looks for from 
the bright intelligence of the person- 
ally conducted Cockney on_ his 
travels. Now it is Mr. Gladstone 
and ‘‘his sotdisant Government” 
(shade of this so-called nineteenth 
century!) over whom he brays in 
right masterful fashion. What it is 
all about is not quite clear; but it is 
only fair to Sir Lepel to bear in mind 
the fact that the signification of an 
ass’s bray is not always to be ascer- 
tained. It has something to do with 
dynamite, of which the valiant Griffin 
seems strangely afeared; something, 
also, there is about the way in which 


Mr. Gladstone (at whom every ass is 
surely free to bray) is ‘‘ prostituting 
English political honor.” There is, 
too, a faint indication that Sir Lepel 
believes that the present government 
only ‘‘falsely pretends to represent”’ 
the nation, and a prayer worthy of 
Master Dogberry himself that the 
Cabinet ‘‘may soon be swept into the 
limbo of forgotten rubbish.” These 
are but a few of the gems of elo- 
quence extracted from a bray which 
stretches over half a column of the 
Times. They are, however, fitting 
samples of the whole, and effectually 
enable the gallant Griffin to gain his 
desire, as Dogberry did of old. Yet 
one cannot but feel sorry for the 
friends and associates of this particu- 
lar specimen of his order. Surely 
there is some muzzle that might be 
clapped about his jaws when next he 
essays to roar. 


WHERE ROSA BONHEUR LIVES 


Eleanor E. Greatorex Godey’s 


About half an hour’s drive from 
Moret, and on one of the roads to 
Fontainebleau is the small village of 
By, which for forty-two years has 
been the home of the world-renowned 
artist, Rosa Bonheur. ‘‘Fame and 
fortune came to her when quite young, 
placing her beyond the necessity of 
working for money, and yet golden 
opportunities have followed her, which, 
however tempting, have never made 
her sacrifice her art to enrich herself by 
hurried work.” So wrote Albert Wolff 
in the Figaro of July 11, 1890, when 
his pen figuratively opened the door 
of Rosa Bonheur’s chateau to a curi- 
ous public; a door opened rarely to 
any but old and tried friends. The 
artist’s withdrawal from what the 
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French term “the movement,” to her 
home in this remote little village of 
By, on the confines of the forest of 
Fountainebleau, gave rise gradually 
to the tradition that she was a solitary 
recluse, and that she drove so fast a 
“stepper” that she escaped any 
chance of being stopped for conver- 
sation in her drives through the 
forest. Albert Wolff wrote a letter 
which will remain among the worthi- 
est souvenirs of his wonderful de- 
scriptive power, now he has gone 
to join the majority. He impressed 
one not only with his own emotion 
and appreciation of the great artist, 
whom he then met for the first time, 
but in well chosen words defined the 
greatness and nobility of Rosa Bon- 
heur’s character. ‘The little man,” 
as he speaks of her now and then. 
He describes her as having, as far as 
possible, the power of putting aside 
all disturbing elements. ‘‘ Her entire 
life can be summed up in a single 
word, ‘Work.’” The chateau stands 
on very high ground, overlooking a 


magnificent stretch of the valley of 
the Seine, with its vine-covered hills. 
It forms an angle on the main street 
of the village and the road leading to 
the woods, thus inclosing by high 
walls quite a park of native forest, 


where Rosa Bonheur has tame 
gazelles to pose, and the animals she 
loves. A door opens at the end of 
her small park, and she drives into 
the forest by the loveliest of all those 
side roads. When we first had the 
happiness of seeing her, it was very 
near the chateau. We had been 
driving on a very hot day in the 
shady depths of Fontainebleau 
forest, and leaving the horse with his 
soft nose in the grass, we took our 
trowels and basket to dig some forest 
loam for our garden. It was so 
quiet and lost there that we were 
surprised to see a very pretty dog- 
cart, in which two old gentlemen sat, 
drawn by a beautiful spirited pony, 
coming out of the perspective of the 
wood. We hurried to make room on 
the road by leading on our horse, 
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and were brought very near. One 
of the old gentlemen was charming 
—he was ‘Rosa Bonheur!” Her 
face is singularly tender in expres- 
sion, as well as intellectual, framed in 
a mass of thick gray hair, falling 
behind her ears and cut short. There 
was a gentle dignity that impressed 
one even in such a passing glance. I 
do not wonder the peasants love her. 
She is at the sea-shore now, the 
summer has been very trying here, 
and the doctor ordered a change of 
air. Rosa Bonheur has a small foot- 
hold at Paris, but her visits to the 
city are rare. She painted Buffalo 
Bill’s portrait, and gave him a pair of 
wild horses which had been sent her 
from America. Her interest is said 
to have been greatly aroused by the 
Indians Buffalo Bill brought over to 
Paris. 


THE MONASTERY OF THE TRAPPIST MONKS 


Thomas P. Gorman Cosmopolitan 


Four miles northeast of Oka, on 
the road to Montreal, is the Monas- 
tery of the Trappist Monks. Ex- 
pelled from France in 1880, the 
Trappists sought refuge in_ the 
province of Quebec, and in twelve 
years have transformed what was 
apparently worthless land into smil- 
ing fields and fruitful gardens. They 
flog themselves every Friday, chant 
masses at almost every hour of the 
day and night, and never speak to 
one another except to give the 
salutation, ‘‘ Remember Death.” Al- 
together, as visitors to the institu- 
tion have remarked, ‘‘It is a bit of 
French medizvalism transplanted to 
the North American woods.” Mr. 
Gorman describes his visit to the 
monastery as follows: The abbot 
received us very courteously and 
invited us to spend the night in his 
monastery. Soon the guest-master, 
Father Peter, a young French-Cana- 
dian priest, who joined the order a 
few years ago, appeared and con- 
ducted us to our quarters on the 
ground floor at the west end of the 
main building. The rooms were 
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neatly furnished. The floors of our 
bedrooms were bare, but scrupulously 
clean, and on the walls hung some 
religious pictures. Father Peter 
promised to return shortly and take 
us to supper. The monks were 
assembling for evening service, the 
lay members of the order clad in 
brown cloaks and heavy boots, the 
clerics wearing white woolen cloaks 
made of fine cloth imported from 
France. ‘The institution is thorough- 
ly democratic. The abbot is obliged 
to conform to the rules as rigidly as 
the humblest laborer in the monas- 
tery. He sleeps, like each of the 
others, upon a straw mattress placed 
upon a shelf in a cell about half the 
size of an ordinary stateroom on a 
steamship. It is to be said, however, 
that the building is thoroughly 
equipped with the most improved 
heating and ventilating apparatus. 
The establishment of the monastery, 
Father Peter told us, dated from 
1881, the year in which ‘‘the bad 
government of France” expelled the 
Four 
monks came to Canada, and the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, a wealthy 
ecclesiastical corporation with head- 
quarters in Montreal, gave the order 
the 1,000 acres of waste land which 
the monks are rapidly transforming 
into a magnificent farm. ‘‘See that 
little shanty out there,” said Father 
Peter, pointing to the first home of 
the Trappists here; ‘‘see what we 
have accomplished in ten years.”” At 
eight o’clock every evening the 
Trappists retire to their sleeping 
quarters, and when that hour ap- 
proached a young visitor was sent to 
ask us to go to the chapel and hear 
the evening hymn of the Trappists, 
which, we were told, is chanted 
exactly as it was in the time of St. 
Benedict. Every Trappist is a mem- 
ber of the choir, and all took part in 
the solemn singing of the evening 
hymn, which was accompanied by the 
notes of an organ. The chapel is on 
the fourth story of the building, and 
to reach it we have to pass through 


Trappists from that country. 
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the chapter, a square room, with two 
altars at one side, benches running 
around the three others and an organ 
near the centre. It is in the chapter 
that monks who have violated the 
rules of the order make their self- 
accusations, prostrating themselves 
upon their faces on the floor and 
begging pardon of God and their 
brethren. In the chapel are wooden 
stalls, one for each monk, in which 
they sit, stand or kneel during ser- 
vice. After the evening hymn had 
been sung, the monks, in brown and 
white cloaks, filed into the chapter, 
where a litany was chanted, and then 
they dispersed for the night. Ata 
quarter past eight it was dead silence 
indeed. Nota sound could be heard 
within the walls of the monastery. 
In winter the Trappists retire at 
seven o’clock, and in summer they 
sleep for an hour in the middle of the 
day, from twelve to one o’clock. At 
two o'clock in the morning the loud 
clanging of the bell on the roof of 
the building notified us that the 
Trappists’ hour of rising had arrived, 
and at five minutes past two all the 
monks had assembled in the chapel 
for matins—the first morning service. 
The time between half past two and 
four o’clock is devoted to pious medi- 
tations, private devotions, masses, 
and the office called ‘‘ Prime,” the 
latter lasting about twenty minutes. 
At six o’clock in summer and at 
seven in winter the office of ‘‘Terce” 
is attended, and then the monks 
disperse to their various duties, 
returning at eleven o’clock for the 
office called ‘‘Sexte.’”’ In summer 
the first meal of the day is taken at 
half past eleven o’clock, and in 
winter the dinner hour is half past 
two: At half past four vespers are 
sung. This is followed by a light 
collation, usually bread and water, 
and the ninety minutes from half past 
six until bedtime are consumed in 
chanting the Salve Regina, the even- 
ing hymn, and sometimes a litany. 
At three o’clock they begin their 
duties for the day. At four they 
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return and hear mass. In summer 
the clerical monks, laying aside their 
cloaks and appearing in the ‘‘ under 
costume,” as it is called, spend six 
hours daily in manual labor, and in 
winter four and a half, and they are 
allowed two hours for study in sum- 
mer and four in winter. 


AN EXILE’S LETTERS 
Boston Transcript 


Siberian horrors are again exploited 
by the publication in the London 
Times of passages from the memoirs 
of a Russian university professor who 
died in the mines, and whose writings 
were given to the world by one of his 
comrades who escaped. The follow- 
ing extract, taken from the Boston 
Transcript, was written on the roth 
of May, 1882, from the prison at 
Nijni Novgorod: 

‘*T am locked up with fifty others 
within four walls. The cell is nar- 
row and the mold covers the walls 
with a thick crust. On the floor the 


dirty and filthy straw reaches to our 


ankles. This is our resting place. 
Two rows of low shelves stretch 
across the whole of the room. Here 
I should rightly have room to sleep, 
and here the others do sleep, on the 
bare boards and without a pillow of 
any kind. But we have given up 
our places to the women of two 
banished families, who, with their 
children, are following their husbands 
voluntarily into exile. A man who 
has ever seen better days cannot 
have any idea of the sufferings of 
exiled prisoners. He cannot believe 
his own eyes when he is thrust into 
such a lonely cellar, more wormy and 
horrible than the grave, and is told 
that for the future this will be his 
abode. Most, so circumstanced, gasp 
for air, like any creature accustomed 
to living on land upon being thrown 
into water. Their heads swim, and a 
few minutes after entering they faint. 
But their companions, the other poor 
wretches, call them back to life 
again, and in a day or two everybody 
has got accustomed to the air of a 


Russian dungeon, filled as it is with the 
stench of corpses, and full of plague 
and typhus germs.” Prof. Jaksakoff 
arrived at Tomsk by ship from Tiu- 
men on the 19th of September, 1882. 
He writes: ‘‘The yard of the Tiu- 
men prison was full even when we 
set out on the journey thither. From 
the day of our arrival our numbers 
increased continually, and fresh car- 
avans of exiles from Perm and 
Elkaterinburg were constantly arriv- 
ing. We were crowded out of our 
narrow prisons, and at last, when we 
could no longer stand or crouch on 
the ground, regularly lay upon one 
another. This was also to be our 
fate on the ship. Nine hundred per- 
sons in a cage in which there was not 
even room for four hundred! Among 
families the stronger ones during the 
hours of rest always lay on the floor, 
and served as cushions for the women 
and children; otherwise they, like 
them; stood or crouched about. The 
others arranged amongst themselves 
to sleep by turns on the floor and on 
each others’ bodies. At night time 
the interior of the cage looked like a 
large pit on a field of battle where 
the bodies of the fallen have been 
thrown one on top of the other. The 
prison on the ship reminded one 
especially of such a sight. When 
the voyage was half done, nobody 
had any money left and everybody 
fought for the food. Many of the 
sleepers were bleeding, and their 
blood flowed upon those lying be- 
neath them. During the day the 
atmosphere on the ship was vitiated, 
stifling and filled with a sickening 
smell of blood. Then typhus broke 
out, and of goo prisoners scarcely 
700 lived.” The frontier of Siberia, 
at the spot where Jaksakoff’s party 
crossed, is marked by a square pillar. 
Of this place he writes: ‘‘I raised 
my eyes to that gloomy gravestone 
of hundreds of thousands of exiles. 
Its sides were written all over with 
signs and messages, the words of 
farewell of the caravans which had 
passed it. One of my companions, 
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an old man with snow-white beard 
and hair, greedily read the different 
hieroglyphics, the secret writing of 
the Nihilists; and whilst in the awful 
stillness our chains rattled now and 
again, his eyes were filled with tears. 
‘I am coming, I am coming, my son, 
my poor son,’ he sobbed. Among 
the tangle of messages he had dis- 
covered the handwriting of his only 
son, who had been sentenced the 
year before, and without his family 
being informed, had been exiled to 
Siberia.”” On the last march of the 
convicts and their families, just be- 
fore they arrived at their destination 
at the mines, the caravan was 
attacked by wolves: ‘‘It was an 
awful night. When we were counted 
next morning, 123 exiles were miss- 
ing, that number having fallen victim 
to the wolves. The guards had fled, 
and with them the blacksmith who 
had the key of the chains which 
bound the prisoners together. The 
latter had to drag in the chains the 
remains of their dead comrades as 
far as thenext station. . . . At 
last we arrived at the lead mines in 
the Algasit Valley, near Irkutsk. 
The prisoners were introduced to 
their new life by a series of floggings. 
The dwellings allotted to them were 
caves cut in the sides of the mine, 
and closed by barred doors, where 
eight or ten prisoners slept on the 
bare, icy-cold floor. They were not 
even able to keep each other warm, 
as the wheelbarrows which were 
chained to them night and day 
prevented them. The only thing 
that the prison granted the con- 
demned man was the compassion of 
the women. Now I saw what self- 
sacrifice a woman is capable of. 
One woman shared the weight of a 
comrade’s heavy wheelbarrow. She 
clung to the weak, forsaken man, 
embraced him with her numbed 
arms, and warmed the poor wretch 
with her kisses and tears. A few 
hours ago she had been a pitiable 
beggar; now she was a_ generous- 
souled princess.”” The writer of these 
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letters died, it is believed, while still 
a prisoner. 


SEALING IN THE PRIBYLOFF ISLANDS 


Sheldon Jackson Chatauquan 


Killing commences in June and lasts 
about six weeks, or until the whole 
number of skins are taken. As the 
seals are very shy and keen of scent, 
a day for their capture is selected 
when the wind will allow a party of 
twenty or thirty men to creep along 
the beach and get between the seals 
and the sea without being scented. 
Having got to the seaward of the 
herd, at a given signal they spring to 
their feet, shouting, beating on tin 
pans, striking their clubs together, 
making all the noise they can to 
frighten the herd. The astonished 
seals leap forward in their desperate 
efforts to escape. If their heads are 
seaward, into the sea they plunge, 
but if inland they run in that direc- 
tion. Those thatruninland are closely 
followed up. Once started they are 
driven with less trouble than so many 
pigs. After driving a short distance 
a halt is made and the herd is care- 
fully assorted out. Those that are 
too old or too young are allowed to 
return to the sea, the killing being 
mainly confined to ‘‘bachelors” from 
three to five years of age. The se- 
lected ones are then driven inland to 
the salting houses. As their pelts 
weigh about eight pounds each, it isa 
saving of labor to make the seal carry 
himself to the storehouse. During 
the driving great care is taken not to 
overheat the animals, as that would 
render the skins worthless, causing the 
hair to fall out. Upon a cool day when 
the grass is wet, they can be safely 
driven at the rate of a mile an hour. 
For a short distance they can get over 
the ground as fast as a man can run, 
but being encased in athick, warm coat 
of fat, they soon become exhausted. 
When the killing ground is reached, 
they are allowed several hours to cool 
off. One June morning in 1890, in 
company with Mr. C. J. Goff, the U. 
S. Treasury Agent on the Pribyloff 
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islands, I went out to the killing 
grounds near the village of St. Paul. 
A band of three hundred seals were 
huddled together in the care of 
keepers. From thema band of fifteen 
or twenty would be taken at a time 
and driven a few yards from the main 
band. Four or five men with hickory 
clubs about five feet long went among 
them. Arapof the club on the nose, 
between the eyes, or back of the head, 
quickly killed them. The clubbers 
were followed by men with knives, 
who stab the seal to the heart, letting 
out the blood. They in turn were 
followed by the rippers, who cut the 
skin around the head and flippers and 
down the belly, to save the knives of 
the skinners from any possible chance 
of being dulled by contact with sand 
in the fur. The skinners are so dex- 
terous that it takes only about two 
minutes to removeapelt. These were 
followed by another set of men who 
separated the skin from the blubber. 
Thus athousand seals can be killed and 
skinned in about three hours. From 


the killing ground the skins are carted 
to the storehouse, where they are 
counted, weighed, and salted down 


in bins. After seven days they are 
taken up and resalted, and after forty 
days are taken up the second time, 
lightly brushed, and tied up into bun- 
dles containing two skins each for ship- 
ment. Inthe fall they are sent to 
San Francisco, where they are packed 
into casks and shipped to London. 
In London the grease is removed and 
the skins are shaved down by machin- 
ery on the flesh side until all the long 
outer hairs can be pulled out, for in 
their native condition the beautiful 
fine fur is hidden by coarse outer hair 
—a condition similar to the feathers 
and down ona bird. The remaining 
fur is now the native color of light 
brown, bordering on a dull yellow. 
The treatment of the skin being com- 
pleted, the fur is dyed to the beauti- 
ful color it hasinsacques. The larger 
number of skins are then returned to 
the United States ready to be made 
up into garments. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF THE ENGLISH GYPSY 


Edgar L. Wakeman Chicago News-Record 


No one can make of a gypsy any- 
thing but a gypsy, but a generation of 
change here has effected a more 
marked advancement in a rugged 
prosperity with this than with any 
other lowly class. It has not seized 
him bodily and in a moment, or ina 
year, or in a decade, put fine clothing 
upon him and made the gypsy a man 
of affairs, but—something as with the 
destitute Italians who have landed 
upon our shores, who we directly find 
as hawkers, willing laborers, restau- 
rant keepers, newsboys, bootblacks, 
controllers of retail and wholesale 
fruit and nut trades, and on the high 
road to prosperity because they are 
quick-witted and willing to labor— 
the English gypsy has found, along 
with old makeshifts for livelihood, 
many new though rude occupations 
and means of getting on in the 
world, all after his own mind and 
heart. To one not acquainted with 
the habits and ways of these interest- 
ing folk the old false notion still 
exists that they must one and all be 
thieving vagabonds. How else can 
they exist? is asked by those willing 
to believe that a ragpicker or a Russ- 
ian Jew with a pack on his back can 
hoard little earnings until he becomes 
affluent. Should you follow one of 
these wandering families or bands 
from London in springtime into every 
English, Welsh or Scottish village to 
which its way is made, and back 
again to its winter haunt in London, 
I doubt if you could discover an act of 
a single member savoring more of 
dishonesty than fortune telling or 
cunning horse jockeying at fairs. 
The cavalcade at its outset may com- 
prise one or more vans. These are, 
briefly described, tiny houses upon 
wheels. They are drawn by donkeys, 
or often by broken-down city tram 
horses, which the gypsies get in Lon- 
don for a song, and which with care 
are finally transformed into excellent 
cattle. Following these may be 
three or four or half-dozen little don- 
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key carts, after the fashion of the 
costermongers’ city carts. These 
will hold the real resources of the 
band. An examination of the latter 
would reveal almost enough material 
in quantity, certainly enough in 
variety, to stock a little country store. 
This stock in trade has not been 
picked up at random. In the London 
Whitechapel district there are great 
storehouses of ‘‘travelers’ goods.” 
Their owners, who I find include 
wealthy gypsies, could not continue 
in business without the gypsies’ trade. 
The goods handled are somewhat 
similar to our American ‘‘ bargain- 
counter’ odds and ends, especially 
in tinware and metal goods, hardware, 
crockery, cheap oilcloths and house- 
hold knick-knacks, with the coarsest 
of beads and gilded jewelry. It 
would be a revelation to ordinary 
English tradesmen to realize the 
enormous quantities of stuff annually 
disposed of in this manner through- 
out England, Scotland and Wales, 
and the integrity of these gypsy 


wanderers where they ask and receive 
credit for their supplies, as they often 


” 


do. Smaller ‘‘travelers’ goods 
stores may be found near the bull- 
ring in Birmingham, where carts may 
be refilled in the lazy journeyings; 
but small shipments from time to 
time are forwarded by rail from Lon- 
don. I have friends in the fruit and 
nut trade in the Drury Lane quarter 
of London who have supplied gypsies 
in all parts of the provinces for the 
last twenty years. Half of this trade 
is done on credit, and the fruiterers 
all inform me that they have never 
lost a penny at the hands of their 
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thousands of gypsy small customers. 
All these goods, fruits and nuts are 
hawked in little villages and sold at 
fairs and on market days. Indeed, 
the English country fair of to-day 
would lose all its picturesqueness 
and most of its attractions for 
younger people were the pretty gypsy 
booths and showmen withdrawn. 
About the middle of the century, 
when the British rural-police act, 
which was directed against gypsies 
and all wandering folks of the road, 
came in force, we find Borrow 
lamenting that the ‘‘ gypsy had no- 
where to lay his head.”” The oppres- 
sive measure undoubtedly — sent 
America 50,000 English gypsies 
within a period of ten years. Indeed, 
it almost extirpated gypsydom in 
Great Britain. But the coming gypsy 
soon saw a way to mend his fortunes. 
He took out a license to become a 
traveling merchant. ‘‘Two and six- 
pence”’ gives him this right for the 
period of one year. He could still 
remain gypsy in every other particu- 
lar. Insensibly and by degrees he 
actually became the fellow whose vo- 
cation he originally assumed in order 
to merely exist. There gradually fol- 
lowed a system among the wanderers 
of providing ‘‘gypsy ground” on 
which to camp in safety from the 
raids of the mounted constabulary. 
Gypsies here and there who had got 
a footing and could be trusted bought 
or leased bits of waste land, unused 
lanes, idle tracts at the outskirts of 
cities and towns, or camping rights in 
roomy old stable-yards. These are in 
turn sublet to arriving pilgrims at from 
one shilling down to a penny a day. 
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THE DOODLE-BUG’S CHARM 
James Whitcomb Riley Century 


When Uncle Sidney he comes here,— 
An’ Fred an’ me an’ Min,— 

My ma she says she bet you yet 
The roof ’Il tumble in! 

For uncle he ist romps with us; 
An’ wunst, out in our shed, 

He telled us bout the doodle-bugs, 
And what they ’ll do; he said, 

Ef you ’ll ist holler ‘‘ Doodle-bugs! ” 
Out by our garden-bed, 

‘* Doodle-bugs! Doodle-bugs! 
Come up an’ git some bread!” 

Ain’t Uncle Sidney funny man? 
He ’s childish ’most as me,— 

My ma sometimes she tells him that 
‘** He acts so foolishly.” 

W’y, wunst, out in our garden-path, 
Wite by the pie-plant bed, 

He all sprawled out there in the dirt, 
An’ ist scrooched down his head, 

An’ *‘ Doodle! Doodle! Doodle-bugs!” 
My Uncle Sidney said,— 

‘*Doodle-bugs! Doodle-bugs! 
Come up an’ git some bread!” 

An’ nen he showed us little holes 
All bored there in the ground, 

An’ little weenty heaps o’ dust 
’At ’s piled there all around. 

An’ uncle said, when he ’s like us, 
Er purt’ nigh big as Fred, 

That wuz the doodle-bugs’s charm, 
To call ’em up, he said: 

**Doodle! Doodle! Doodle-bugs!”’ 
An’ they ’d poke out their head — 

** Doodle-bugs! Doodle-bugs! 
Come up an’ git some bread!” 
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THE SONG OF THE CANE-FIELD. 
New Orleans Times=Democrat 
Oh, de cane grow green an’ de cane grow strong, 
—Bow down! bow down!— 
An’ hit bow down low w’en de win’ come ’long, 
—Bow down! bow down!— 
W’en de win’ hit blow off’r yander bay, 
Whey de sunlight dance an’ de white-caps play 


—Bow down early in de mornin’! 


Oh, de cane hit sigh wiv a lonesome soun’— 
Bow down! bow down!— 

W’en de Fall win’ moan an’ de leaves fly roun’, 
—Bow down! bow down!— 

W’en de sun rise red an’ de a’r grow keen, 

An’ de fiel’s is brown whey dey wunst was green, 
Bow down early in de mornin’! 


JUST FROM GEORGIA. 
Atlanta Constitution 


Ain’t Georgia a-goin’ to the great World’s Fair— 
Ain’t Georgia a-goin’ to the Fair? 
She’s got a big pertater 
An’ a punkin’ that is greater 
Than the whole of the equator— 
She'll be there! 
Ain’t Georgia a-goin’ to the great World’s Fair— 
Ain’t Georgia a-goin’ to the Fair? 
She’s got a golden nugget— 
From a hill o’ her’n we dug it— 
How a feller’d like to hug it!— 
She’ll be there! 


Ain’t Georgia a-goin’ to the great World’s Fair— 


Ain’t Georgia a-goin to the Fair? 
Though the folks they holler “ bosh!” 
Clear from Dade to McIntosh, 


Yet, she’s comin’ with a squash— 
She’ll be there! 
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FRENCH ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 
London Truth 

French actors and actresses always 
have their coats and dresses fitted 
on, and choose the patterns of them 
by electric light. For every garment 
that requires sleeves they order sev- 
eral pairs. The sleeves are the part 
that grows dirty soonest, comedians 
constantly seizing each other by the 
arms, and their hands being gener- 
ally anointed with bear’s grease or 
cold cream to hold the foudre de riz, 
which is laid thick on them to pre- 
vent them seeming almost drab in 
the glare of the footlights. They 
often, for spite, grasp the arms 
firmly and unnecessarily. The firmer 


the grasp, the deeper sinks the bear’s 


grease into the stuff of the sleeves. 
There is a good deal of spiteful- 
ness in theatrical life in France, and 
I dare say everywhere else. Nothing 
is harder in pathetic parts, than to 
keep a _ serious countenance, and 
pathos is what best pays on the 
stage. An actress who has_ the 
power to draw pocket-handkerchiefs 
to all eyes has the ball at her foot. 
The gift of tears is, therefore, a 
much envied one. Masculine com- 
rades are just as jealous of it as fem- 
inine. They nearly all lay them- 
selves out to make the lady gifted 
with it laugh when she is trying, by 
means of auto-suggestion, to enhance 
her usual pathetic effects in weeping 
herself. A favorite practical joke is 
to slip into a hand that one is seizing 
as a lover, or grasping as a friend, 
an orange or an apple, or it may be a 
homely potato. The situation of an 
actor on whom such a joke is played 
is more than awkward if his part 
makes it necessary for him to indulge 
at once after receiving the fruit, in 
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manual gesticulation. The actress 
can possibly thrust her orange or her 
apple into her pocket or corsage. 
The temptation to laugh is greater at 
drawing-room theatricals than on 
the stage. The tragédiennes and 
comédiennes at the Frangais are 
deeply indebted to the prompter. 
One of the rocks on which they 
sometimes split in drawing-room 
theatricals, is the want of a good 
prompter. The one at the Francais 
must be a first-prize man at the Con- 
servatoire, and able to ‘‘coach”’ in 
pitches of the voice and intonation, 
as he goes on. He is much more 
needed for this than to refresh mem- 
ories in regard to mere words. He 
earns a very large salary, and has a 
percentage on the profits, this being 
a way to keep him up to standard. 
Nobody in the company studies so 
much as, or more carefully than, he 
does, or is more watchful in his pere- 
grinations through Paris for new and 
true vocal effects which might be 
supposed to give zest to a play that 
is on, or soon to be on, the stage in 
front of which his box is placed. The 
actor or the actress needs only study 
his or her own part, unless in its 
relations with other parts, but the 
prompter must have an _ intelligent 
conception of every part taken sepa- 
rately, or relatively to the rest of the 
play. He has, therefore, to enter 
into each character, whether mascu- 
line, feminine or infantine; or 
tragic, comic, pathetic, espidgle, or 
other. 

AS A GUEST 
Kate Gannett Wells 


A capable visitor is always welcome. 
She can be both draper and milliner, 
can mend gloves with three-cornered 
needles, and make herself so neces- 


Chatauquan 
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sary to the good times of every one 
that her annual presence is desired. 
The dearest guests one can have are 
the placid grandfather whose mere 
presence is a benediction, the beloved 
aunt who is unobservant of the family 
caprices, the middle-aged cousin 
who silently assumes the burdens 
of the household, and the frolic- 
some nephews and nieces who re- 
juvenate the home. There are two 
inadmissible practices which good 
breeding forbids, a flirtation with the 
host’s son, the visitor having a right 
in her turn not to be annoyed by an 
offer of marriage while she is a visitor, 
and the narration of any folly or weak- 
ness which may have occurred in the 
family of one’s host. If the possessor 
of cheap brilliancy is willing to shine 
at the expense of other persons she 
should never be trusted to make a 
week’s visit. The private life of a 
family is its confessional, where good 
intentions should be taken for granted 
and peccadillos left without remark. 
When a guest knows how to find the 


portly business man as interesting as 
the literary worker, and to the tire- 
some, patient mother gives an appre- 


ciative, listening ear, and neither 
snubs the boys nor gives good advice 
to the girls—then such a guest like 
Abou Ben Adhem will find her re- 
ward. If it is a delight to visit nota- 
ble persons and replenish one’s stock 
of stories, it is an honor to be wanted 
as a guest by simple-hearted, good 
persons. And it is always instructive 
to visit anywhere, for the lessons of 
life are often learned through con- 
trasts. Many people are too fearful 
to indulge in simple hospitality and 
yet can afford no other, or they make 
such a labor of their courtesies that a 
guest never cares to return. Cordial- 
ity is the indispensable ingredient of 
hospitality, and when it is refined 
rather than boisterous the appoint- 
ments of the house and the number 
of courses count but little. Tact and 
sympathy are the two qualities which 
the guest must possess in large meas- 
ure; tact which gives the needed 


action or word, and sympathy which 
enwraps the interests of another in an 
atmosphere of appreciative regard. 
The art of visiting lies in putting a 
family in better humor with itself, in 
making its life gayer and sweeter, 
truer and wider. Then each visit for 
visitor and visited wears its distinc- 
tive badge. If one has been full of 
‘*in memoriam ”’ tenderness, another 
has been filled with clarion calls to 
present duty; if one has been rich in 
repartee, another has been laden 
with instruction; if one has been 
fragrant with little deeds of humble 
love, another has shone with princely 
gifts. So in each visit sympathy and 
tact unlock the golden treasures of 
human thought and act, until each 
heart is rested by the mutual offer- 
ings of true appreciation of each 
other’s best. 


ENGLISH GENTLEWOMEN IN TRADE. 


Ada Bach=Cone Chicago News=Record 


It has been curiously observed of 
late that the English gentlewoman is 
more ready to go into trade than the 
American woman of breeding is. 
This may or may not be because of 
the greater certainty of social posi- 
tion here. When a woman inheriting 
a title runs a millinery shop she does 
not by her act forfeit her title or the 
respect due to it, whereas with us 
social position in the fashionable 
world cannot be maintained without 
money, which if a woman keeps a 
shop obviously she is without. It 
really is worth our women’s while to 
consider whether the apparently 
superior gentility of the teacher’s 
work is worth the sacrifice of an inde- 
pendent career and possible accumu- 
lation of income. The venture of 
which I speak is a tea company 
controlled and operated by gentle- 
women. ‘These ladies own one-fifth 
of a large estate in Ceylon, where 
they grow their own tea, and so do 
their own importing without any 
middlemen. They do their own 
blending, packing, selling and all the 
drudgéry incidental to the business. 
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Their employees are a secretary and a 
waitress in the tasting-room, both of 
whom are cultivated women. The 
company is a limited one of seven 
shareholders, two of whom act as 
managing directors. These directors 
have mastered every detail of the 
business with a thoroughness paral- 
lel to that required of a nurse in a 
training school, and you can see them 
in the packing-room of the establish- 
ment, enveloped in big aprons and 
caps, doing up their own packages. 
Not an easy matter, folding a pound 
of tea into the regulation-size pound 
papers. ‘The tea will burst out and 
fly all over just when one seems to 
have captured it, and it requires 
much practice to do it expertly. The 
business of the company is conducted 
in a quiet suite of rooms, up two easy 
flights of stairs, in Bond street, in the 
midst of the fashionable shopping 
district. There is a secretary’s office, 
a packing and selling room and a 
tasting-room. Their sales, which are 
all retail, are made here to pur- 
chasers who come in, and also 
throughout the United Kingdom by 
means of agents, who are ladies, and 
to whom they give a high commiss- 
ion. Indeed, the most vital fact 
concerning the company is_ that 
though it has been in operation but 
four months it now employs sixty of 
these agents, and is all but paying its 
expenses—a flourishing condition of 
affairs that indicates good manage- 
ment and a profitable market for tea. 
A charming feature is the pretty 
parlors where any intending customer 
may taste his tea before buying it— 
an advantage the ordinary grocer 
does not supply. This room is 
thrown open to the public for ‘‘after- 
noon tea” at a small price a cup 
with bread and butter. It is an odd 
and delightful experience to have in 
a public place your tray brought to 
you by a woman of culture. If your 
hand had gone into your pocket for a 
fee, you draw it out again with dis- 
gust at yourself and the world of 
eating-houses outside that encourages 


such degradation, and you look with 
grateful pleasure at your waitress in 
her cap and apron, and almost be- 
lieve that Bellamy’s millennium has 
come. 


THE TRICKS OF INDIAN JUGGLERS AND OF 
SPIRITUALISTS 


A. Herrmann Cosmopolitan 

Mr. Herrmann, the prestidigitator, 
in the course of an interesting review 
of the needs of a successful practi- 
tioner of the black art, makes light 
of the much-lauded jugglers of India: 

It is because of their dexterous use 
of palmistry that the magicians of 
Europe and America to-day far sur- 
pass any that have gone before. This 
language may sound strange in view 
of the fact of the widespread celebrity 
of the East Indian conjurers. India 
has always been the Mecca of con- 
jurers, and in quest of knowledge I 
visited it, remaining there some time. 
I am convinced that the marvelous 
stories related of East Indian jugglery 
are but the oft-repeated tales of trav- 
elers. The trick narrated by nearly 
every East India traveler, of the na- 
tive tossing a skein of silk in the air and 
forming of it a ladder upon which he 
ascends, disappearing and drawing the 
ladder after him, I never saw, nor 
could I find any one who could au- 
thenticate it. The other tricks which 
I saw performed no magician of any 
pretension would reproduce. They 
were clumsily performed and of the 
most primitive order. ‘The fact is, 
the jugglers are ignorant mountebanks 
performing on the public plazas, and 
trusting to the pennies they receive 
for their remuneration. Their tricks 
are centuries old, and according to 
the laws of caste descend from tribe 
to tribe and from fathertoson. One 
or two of these tricks may be men- 
tioned here as samples, because nearly 
every book on East India travels con- 
tains a mention of them. The cobra 
snake trick has always been most 
puzzling totravelers. Its performance 
and solution are as follows: A party 
of the jugglers, naked with the excep- 
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tion of clouts about their loins, ap- 
pear in the open market-place. After 
a series of incantatory sounds a cobra 
is produced and tortured into seeming 
frenzy until the bystanders, with bated 
breath, watch the proceedings, fearful 
lest some one of the dancing, howling 
jugglers may meet his death from the 
fangs of the maddened reptile. Sud- 
denly, before the gaze of every one, 
the cobra disappears as though ‘‘ van- 
ished into thin air,” and the jug- 
glers appear as disconcerted at the 
disappearance as the spectators. No 
trace of the missing serpent can 
be found, and the traveler is will- 
ing to pronounce the scene a mar- 
vel of East Indian magic. Yet 
how commonplace the illusion! The 
cobra was trained and tame. In 
the clout of one of the performers 
was an open concealed pocket, into 
which the cobra at a given signal, on 
the ‘‘motion quicker than sight” 
principle, leaped and coiled himself. 
The basket trick, in which a boy is 
an empty basket, which 


placed in 
is then perforated with the swords of 
the performers until both the blood 


upon the blades and his agonized 
shrieks convince the lookers-on that 
he is being murdered, after which he 
appears unharmed outside of the bas- 
ket, is even more simple. This trick 
was fully explained and improved 
upon by Houdin. Its reproduction 
at this day would meet with derision. 
Its explanation is as follows: About 
the basket, which is apparently an 
ordinary bamboo clothes-basket with 
a lid, are grouped at least a half 
dozen of the natives, attired in long, 
flowing Indian robes. When the child 
is once fairly shut up in the basket, 
which is placed on the bare ground, 
the Indian fastens down the lid with 
leather straps, turning the basket on 
its side and resting his knee against 
it. The bottom of the basket thus 
turned towards the performer, the 
boy slips out through a cunningly 
contrived trap in the basket and 
quickly conceals himself under the 
flowing robes of the magician, whose 


such an action com- 
paratively easy. His escape from the 
robes while the general attention is 
attracted to his screams, coming ap- 
parently from the basket, is even 
easier. The blood upon the sword is 
an extraneous matter and no part of 
the trick. The boy’s appearance out- 
side of the basket, and at some little 
distance from it, is all that is perplex- 
ing. And so of the other wonderful 
vanishing illusions of the East In- 
dians. In every case their wide-flow- 
ing garments insure the success and 
are the secret of the illusions. Their 
feats of sword swallowing are beneath 
contempt. ‘The pupil in magic could 
learn nothing by a visit to India. The 
journey would be time wasted. The 
East Indian juggler never advances, 
never originates. 

The conjurer exposes, by the way, 
the methods of spiritualists. 

Of spiritualism, the .less said the 
better. Hypnotism is a strictly legit- 
imate science, destined in the future 
to occupy a large share of attention 
from the savants of the world; spirit- 
ualism is humbuggery pure and sim- 
ple. I do not believe there ever ex- 
isted a medium in the popular sense 
of the word, because such a being is 
supposed to be the victim of super- 
natural agency. I have never seen a 
spiritualistic manifestation that I could 
not reproduce through perfectly nat- 
ural means. I have frequently gone 
hundreds of miles to see miracles and 
miraculous cures, and on close exam- 
ination I have found them either gross 
exaggerations, palmed off on the igno- 
rant and unsuspecting, or the results 
of perfectly natural causes. Magnetic 
and miraculous cures differ not in 
their cause, just as the trance of som- 
nambulists is identical with that of 
the religious enthusiast. My denun- 
ciation of spiritualism needs both ex- 
planation and proof. The roll-call of 
Spiritualists is not a long one, and 
why they are spiritualists is not my 
province to decide. My apology for 
any hurt to their feelings cannot be 
detter couched than in the language 


attitude renders 
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of Archbishop Whately, who said, 
‘*When people have resolved to shut 
their eyes or to look only on one side, 
it is of little consequence how good 
their eyes may be.” A few proofs of 
the humbuggery of spiritualism as I 
have found it will prove of interest 
here. The most ordinary manifesta- 
tion of the medium’s communication 
with spirits is known as spiritual rap- 
pings, originated by the Fox sisters. 
The scene is a number of people 
seated around a table, awaiting com- 
munications from the dead, to be in- 
dicated by categorical answers, yes or 
no, a certain number of wraps having 
been decided upon as replying to 
questions affirmative or negative. Of 
course, the medium, as the _inter- 
preter between the living and the 
dead, gives the wraps. This is the 
recipe of the Fox sisters: Fasten 
one end of a piece of elastic band, 
four or five inches long, to the mid- 
dle of a pound-bar of lead, and the 
other end to a ring large enough to 
receive the toe of your shoe. ‘Take 
another piece of elastic band, eight 
inches or more in length; fasten one 
end to the ring and the other end to 
the right leg, above the knee. Stand- 
ing thus equipped, the bar of lead 
should not come quite to the ankle. 
Of course, this equipment is intended 
for a woman, and a long dress is nec- 
essary to conceal it. When sitting, 
the raps may be made by putting the 
toe of the left foot through the ring, 
and with a slight movement causing 
the lead to strike the floor. And yet, 
with this simple contrivance the Fox 
sisters humbugged the American pub- 
lic for years. Another and a better 
means of performing the raps is this: 
Take a piece of iron wire about five 
feet in length, with a hook at each 
end. Bend or hook it into a ring or 
screw-eye attached to the ceiling from 
which it hangs. To the lower hook 
attach the handle of a small deal-box, 
held suspended about twelve or thir- 
teen inches above the table. The,peo- 
ple seated around the table, hands 


joined, await the replies of the spirit, 
supposed to be imprisoned in the box 
by the power of the medium. Any 
questions asked under this arrange- 
ment may be readily answered. Yet 
for many years this simple deception 
furthered spiritualism. It made no 
difference whether the answers were 
right or wrong. The votaries came 
to be deceived and believe, and they 
were deceived and did believe. Re- 
ferring to the deception of a spiritual 
séance, the writer continues: The 
exposé of the Davenport brothers is the 
key to this deception. The Daven- 
ports were bound hand and foot ina 
cabinet ; the lights were lowered al- 
most to darkness, and in less time 
than it takes to write these lines, the 
audience heard the sound of sweet in- 
struments in the spirit land and saw 
the spirits playing them, flitting to 
and fro on the stage. The Daven- 
ports for thirteen years in Europe and 
America augmented the faith in spir- 
itualism. Unfortunately for the Dav- 
enports they appeared at Ithaca, New 
York, where is situated Cornell uni- 
versity. The students, having a sci- 
entific turn of mind, provided them- 
selves before attending the perform- 
ance with pyrotechnic balls containing 
phosphorus, so made as to ignite sud- 
denly with a bright light. During the 
dark séances when the Davenports 
were supposed to be bound hand and 
foot within the closet, and when the 
guitar was apparently floating in the 
air, the students struck their lights, 
whereupon the spirits were found to 
be no others than the Davenports 
themselves, dodging about the stage, 
brandishing guitars and playing tunes, 
and waving at the same time tall poles 
surmounted by spook pictures in phos- 
phorescent glare. Spirit photography 
is the invention of a man in London, 
and for ten years spiritualists accepted 
the pictures as genuine representa- 
tions of originals in the spirit land. 
The snap Kodak has superseded the 
necessity of the explanation of spirit 
photography. 
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SHOOTING A ROGUE ELEPHANT 

F. Fitz Roy Dixon Outing 
A traveler in Ceylon has occasion- 
ally an opportunity to do the natives a 
service in the pursuit of sport. A 
rogue elephant, says Mr. Dixon, has 
been driven from a herd and leads 
a solitary existence. They are espe- 
cially destructive, and an object of 
terror to the natives. With a single 
attendant the writer went forth to the 
fray: For some distance, as long as the 
rush of the rogue had lasted, the trail 
was well defined, but as he slackened 
his pace, having been foiled in his 
cunning attempt, he had apparently 
resumed his stealthy mode of pro- 
gression ; and I might here remark 
that an elephant can go through the 
densest forest with scarcely a sound 
to betray its whereabouts, far less in- 


deed than an ordinary white man. 
Steadily we advanced, peering ahead 
in case the rogue should be waiting 
for us, and pausing for a few minutes 
at intervals, endeavoring to catch a 


sound. Presently, after about three 
miles of this work, we crossed a little 
bit of soft ground deeply pitted by 
the prints of his feet, and I noticed 
with pleasure that we were close on 
him, for the moisture was yet trickling 
into them. Pointing this out to 
Thévan, I went on. So far the jungle 
had been composed of large trees with 
light underbush, but now it began to 
get much more scrubby and dense, 
containing a good deal of rattan canes, 
whose hooked tendrils would have 
effectually barred our passage only 
for the fact that the way had been 
cleared for us. Occasionally we 
would cross a little bit of turf, which 
was arelief. This went on for some 
little while, and as we were walking 
pretty fast I felt sure that we were 
not far off. Suddenly I felt my arm 


clutched by Thévan and, stopping, 
immediately saw that he was pointing 
with the other hand to a clump of 
tangled rattan jungle some twenty- 
five yards ahead of us. I strained my 
eyes to discover what he had seen— 
but no; I could make nothing out. 
I shook my head, and as I did so 
Thévan with his arm imitated the 
action of the beast’s trunk when sen- 
sitively seeking anything. _I looked 
again, and sure enough I saw what I 
had not noticed before—about a 
couple of feet of the trunk, with the 
little finger-like attachment project- 
ing beyond the clump, bent in our 
direction, evidently with the idea of 
getting our wind, the body of the 
owner being meanwhile hidden from 
view. His tactics were now obvious. 
He had stepped aside from his straight 
course, and, hidden as he was, would 
have charged straight down on us as 
we got opposite him. Fortunately, 
in the dense scrub there was no 
breeze moving, and as we had been 
walking with catlike softness, he had 
not become aware of our presence. 
We could not go on, and the only 
thing was to wait until he had aban- 
doned his position. So crouching 
behind the thick leaves of a clump of 
cardamoms, we waited, expecting to 
see him move off. Presently the trunk 
was withdrawn, and with scarcely a 
rustle to betray his progress, he 
retired by the rear, carefully keeping 
out of sight of his own trail. We 
understood his cunning and smiled. 
Evidently he was bent on showing 
fight, but if he could he did not intend 
to give usachance. I, on the other 
hand, was determined to stick to him 
until I could get him into the open. 
My chance of success I knew lay in 
the forehead shot. There are only 
two fatal places in the skull of the 
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elephant ; one in the forehead, in a 
depression shaped like a_herald’s 
shield, right between the eyes, and 
the other on the temple, between the 
eye and the ear. One of these I 
determined to get, and I was willing 
to wait for the opportunity. I could 
see from the position of the sun, 
which was now getting low, that we 
were working back towards the tank 
from which we had started, and this 
fact lent me fresh energy, for it 
meant that I had so much less to tramp 
homeward. The rogue, like all wild 
animals, had his beat, and was not, 
disposed to. wander into strange 
country. He had evidently reached 
its limit, and was now heading back. 
Silently we kept on the trail, walking 
with every possible caution, with eye 
and ear on the alert, and expecting 
to see our quarry every moment. 
Presently we could see by his tracks 
that he was going slower and wavering 
a little in his line of march, evidently 
contemplating a halt. The tension 
on my nerves was intense. Presently 
the scrub ended and a few large trees 
gave the surroundings a park-like 
appearance, and with a more extensive 
range of vision, I knew we should soon 
come within sight of the elephant. 
We did so even sooner than I had 
expected. Turning a clump of prickly 
tangle of rattan scrub, we came into 
full view of the tank where we had 
first sighted him. Now, once more, 
not far from where we first stood, we 
beheld the rogue, ready and waiting 
for us. What a magnificent picture 
he made, standing on a little rise, 
with his trunk gracefully curved, 
pointing towards us to get our wind, 
his ears cocked to catch the slightest 
noise! As we came into full view he 
turned his head a little so as to bring 
his one eye to bear fully upon us, and 
I could see that he now disdained to 
fly and was prepared to do battle. I 
knew I was in for a duel nowd /a 
morte. Who was to be the victor I 
could not say. Quickly stepping 
clear of the scrub so as to be free of 
all impediments, I stood there ready 


for him. He was about fifty yards 
off and ready for me. For about a 
minute we stood eyeing one another; 
then he gradually approached me, 
reducing the distance by about ten 
yards ; then up went his trunk and 
with a shrill scream he charged ! 
What followed seemed like a brief 
dream. I remember my gun was up 
to my shoulder in an instant, pointing 
to his forehead, and I wondered how 
I was to reach the fatal spot because 
his trunk was up, covering it. Just 
as he was upon me—so close that I 
almost jumped aside—down came his 
trunk with a swish, revealing the 
depression between and above the line 
of the eyes I sought. In an instant 
I covered it with my gun and fired, 
springing clear only justin time. For 
an instant I thought I had missed the 
spot, and I brought my gun up again 
for another shot behind the ear. But 
it was unnecessary. Down came the 
mighty mountain of flesh onto its 
head, and lay there silent and motion- 
less, except for a slight convulsive 
twitching of the tip of the trunk. I 
drew a long breath, for I knew it had 
been touch and go. I gazed on the 
brute as it lay there, and almost 
regretted what I had done ; but then 
came the feeling of pride in my 
achievement, and I threw up my cap 
with a hurrah! Thévan, who had 
kept close to me all the time, grinned 
his approval, and after I had hada 
good look at my vanquished foe I 
lighted my pipe and rested a little 
while, discussing with my faithful 
follower the incidents of the chase. 
On measuring the rogue—now rogue 
no longer—the tape reached eleven 
feet one inch from heel to spine. A 
very fair specimen, as any one will 
admit who is conversant with these 
things. 


INVESTMENTS IN JAMAICA 

Sir Henry A. Blake 
The Governor of Jamaica, while not 
encouraging the immigration § of 
laborers, says there is a great oppor- 
tunity in the island for steady young 


North American 
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men with capital. He goes on: As 
to the kind of crops that can be pro- 
duced in Jamaica, if we leave out the 
cereals, wheat, barley, and oats, the 
island will produce anything that can 
be grown in the North American con- 
tinent. Its soil, elevation, and cli- 
mate are so diversified that while 
sugar-cane and pineapples are grow- 
ing in the plains, English gorse is in 
bloom on the high hills, and wild 
strawberries abound on all the mount- 
ain paths. It is not my intention to 
go into particulars of the various 
crops that now form the stable ex- 
ports of Jamaica. Suffice it to say 
that they pay the growers well, when 
the profits are not swallowed up in the 
expenses attending the management 
of property belonging to absentees. 
The average cost of management and 
commissions on such properties is 
about twenty per cent., at least one- 
half of which could be saved to a res- 
ident and industrious owner. But 
the crops may be divided into two 
broad divisions, those that pay best 


when grown extensively, and those 


suitable for small proprietors, of 
whom over fifty thousand are to be 
found in Jamaica. In the former 
category we will have sugar, bananas, 
coffee, cocoa, oranges, tobacco; and 
in the near future I hope to see the 
cultivation of the agave rigida, or sisal- 
hemp plant, extend. Small growers 
can profitably produce ginger, nut- 
megs, maize, tomatoes, yams, onions, 
potatoes and other vegetables suita- 
ble for the Canadian or American 
markets. Grapes grow as freely as 
in California, and only require care- 
ful cultivation to yield very large re- 
turns. All these crops are capable of 
enormous expansion, but the careless- 
ness of our people prevents their grow- 
ing them with as much profit as might 
be made. The Jamaica oranges are 
the best in the world; there is no 
systematic care taken of their grow- 
ing, picking, sizing and packing, as 
there is in Florida. So far there has 
been no attempt to grow separately 
the different kinds of banana, al- 


: every 


though the trade has expanded in ten 
years from the export value of 
£44,215 to £531,726. There are 
large cocoanut walks in the island, 
The nuts are sold for about three- 
fifths of the price given for Baracoa 
nuts. No care is taken, as in Mauri- 
tius and elsewhere, to thin’ the 
branches as grapes are thinned, and 
thus give room for the nuts to grow. 
Everything is left to nature, and so 
bounteous is she that she yields 
with lavish hand, paying returns 
in defiance of a system that violates 
canon of successful agricul- 
ture. 

The island has suffered from absen- 
teeism, reaction from the abnormal 
profits that were prevalent under 
slavery and from the vicious and un- 
suitable manner of living that formerly 
was the rule. 

As to investments the Governor 
says: ‘“‘A ‘pen’ is usually divided 
into guinea-grass, common pasture and 
‘wood andruinate.’ Theaverage value 
would be four pounds for guinea-grass 
per acre, two pounds for common past- 
ure and one pound for ‘wood and 
ruinate.’ It is not possible to give 
an average value for estates for crop 
cultivation, as everything depends 
upon position, soil and water capa- 
bilities. At present mules are the 
best paying stock. A three-year-old 
mule can be bred for seven or eight 
pounds. ‘The average selling price is 
about seventeen pounds. As to es- 
tates for the cultivation of crops, 
granting the proper condition of cli- 
mate and soil, the yield will depend 
upon the industry and ability of the 
manager. In the cultivation of crops 
there are so many possible leakages 
that the fool and his money soon 
part. But, beside the cultivation of 
the land, there are other ways of 
making money. The exhibition has 
shown that Jamaica has a large quan- 
tity of ochres that if treated on the 
spot would pay a fair dividend. The 
island also possesses pottery clay as 
good as any in England. The diffi- 
culty is that of obtaining skilled labor. 
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A local company started a pottery, and 
trained workmen were imported from 
England. 3ut English tradesmen 
seem unable to resist the seductions 
of cheap rum in the tropics. The 
two leading hands spent their time 
between the lock-up and the gutters; 
the terra-cotta works are suspended, 
and the problem of reliable skilled 
labor that will last long enough to 
teach our own more sober people is 
still to be solved. I find that I have 
not said anything upon an important 
factor—labor. ‘To the question as to 
the abundance of labor, there will be 
as many answers as there are differ- 
ences of disposition of employers. 
To secure a fair day’s work the eye of 
the master is necessary, but I am 
satisfied that there is no necessity 
for apprehension on the score of labor. 
I have put aside all temptations to 
embark in description of the beauties 
of Jamaica, and confined myself to a 
slight sketch of some of its capabili- 
ties; so that young men may realize 
that here, within a three days’ sea jour- 
ney from the United States, there is 
a British island where money can be 
made, where the climate is healthy, and 
where life and property are as secure 
as on any portion of the American 
continent.” In conclusion the Gover- 
nor says: ‘‘Jamaica, beautiful, healthy 
and fertile, with a law-abiding popu- 
lation and a good supply of labor, 
offers opportunities for investment 
that only require to be known to 
secure an influx of industrious capi- 
talists whose advent must accelerate 
her material progress.” 


PECULIARITIES OF THE BURMESE. 


Henry Charles Moote Fortnightly 


The inhabitants of Burma, says 
Mr. Moore, are a merry-hearted peo- 
ple with a natural aversion to taking 
the life of a human or an animal, yet 
their credulity is at times akin to 
cruelty. 

In spite of their objection to taking 
human life, the Burmese, a _ few 
months ago, flocked to the Phayre 
Museum—the Rangoon Zoo—in the 


expectation of seeing a woman sac- 
rificed. The circumstances were 
certainly extraordinary. A _ horrible 
rumor had spread among them that 
a Hindoo woman had killed her 
baby, and made it into curry for her 
husband’s dinner, and for that crime 
had been sentenced by the English 
authorities to be thrown alive into 
the tiger’s cage. Day after day an 
excited crowd gathered round the 
cage, and the foolish rumor was not 
heard of by the English until the 
durwan who took the entrance 
money, seeing that there was some 
special attraction for the Burmese, 
took upon himself to raise the price 
of admission and appropriate the 
difference, a proceeding which one 
Burman so forcibly resented that an 
inquiry into the whole affair became 
necessary. The more absurd and 
impossible a story is, the more likely 
it is to be believed by the Burmese, 
whose credulity is something astound- 
ing. 

Laziness and pleasure-seeking seem 
to be common among them: 

A lazier man than the average 
Burman it, would be extremely hard 
to find. When it is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to work he generally 
hits upon some method which will 
save him a lot of exertion. If he 
wishes to cultivate a piece of ground 
he sets light to the brush-wood as a 
cheap, easy, and efficacious method 
of preparing the soil. For two or 
three years he cultivates that piece of 
land, and then sets light to another 
spot, allowing the jungle to grow in 
the old place, which will be ready for 
reburning when the other ground 
wants arest. Rice-growers dispense 
with plows, turning loose instead a 
number of buffaloes, who cut up the 
saturated soil with their hoofs. When 
a Burman has earned a little money 
he immediately proceeds to spend it 
all, for the Burmese have no ambi- 
tion to be rich and never hoard. 
Consequently there are no large 
landowners, and there being no aris- 
tocracy the people are as near being 
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on an equality as possible. Poor 
people are quite as rare as rich 
people, and the only beggars to be 
met with are the lepers, who sit on 
the steps of the pagodas. Should a 
Burman find himself in possession of 
a large sum of money, he builds a 
pagoda, and possibly a zayat or rest- 
house. If any money still remains 
he gives a theatrical performance. 
There is no Burmese theatre, but 
when a Burman wishes to entertain 
his friends, he engages a troupe of 
actors and actresses to give a per- 
formance in a space which he curtains 
off outside his house. Scenic effect 
is entirely dispensed with, the stage 
being simply a platform decorated 
with flags. When the actors and 
actresses have said their parts they 
step down from the platform to sit 
among the audience and smoke their 
cheroots until it is time for them to 
go on again. No dressing-rooms are 
provided for them, and they are, 
therefore, compelled to make up 
before the admiring gaze of the 
audience. The play is, asa rule, far 
too realistic to please respectable 
Europeans, but the Burmese follow 
the fortunes of the prince and 
princess—the chief characters are 
almost invariably royal personages— 
with the greatest interest. The 
performance generally commences at 
nine o’clock at night, and frequently 
the doings of the hero and heroine 
are strung out to such an enormous 
length that daybreak finds the actors 
still performing and the audience as 
interested as ever. Sometimes the 
play is so long that it takes three 
nights to get through it. With the- 
atrical performances and dances at 
night-time, and boxing matches, 
cock-fights, boat, pony and foot races 
during the day, the Burmese manage 
to thoroughly enjoy life, and the 
greatest misfortune cannot damp 
their spirits for any length of time. 
Fires are of everyday occurrence in 
the dry season, but John Burman 
does not excite himself when his 
house is on fire, or make any great 


effort to extinguish the flames. When 
he sees that his house is doomed, he 
calmly lights a cheroot and squats 
down in the road to watch-the de- 
struction of his home. His friends 
and neighbors gather around him to 
discuss the matter, and when the fire 
has burnt out they hold a concert 
almost over the ashes. Most of the 
houses are built of wood, and erected 
on piles some eight or ten feet from 
the ground. During the rainy sea- 
son the wisdom of so building them 
is very apparent, especially in some 
parts of Burma, where over two hun- 
dred inches of rain are registered 
during the year. The Burmese dress 
is most attractive, both men and 
women being very partial to bright 
colors. The men wear colored /ung- 
yis, or skirts, bright waistcoats, white 
jackets, and gorgeous turbans, in 
which their long black hair is done 
up. ‘The women are still more pict- 
uresque, although it is doubtful 
whether the cheroots, a foot long and 
two inches in circumference, which 
are nearly always in their mouths, 
add to their personal beauty. All 
the women, or at any rate all the 
young ones, have long jet-black hair, 
which they do up into a tight little 
chignon and adorn with a pink, white 
or yellow flower. When their hair 
gets thin, they buy false hair and 
wind it up in theirown. A Burmese 
lady will ingeniously take her hair 
down and do it up again in the main 
thoroughfare, without attracting the 
slightest attention. Their famehuns, 
or skirts, are always of some bright 
color, and frequently daintily flow- 
ered, but being somewhat tightly 
drawn round the legs, cramp their 
movements. But their little steps, 
and a curious way they have of 
turning their elbows towards the body 
and swinging their hands outwards, 
give them a decidedly quaint and 
coquettish appearance, a fact of which 
they themselves are well aware. 
Unlike the women of other races 
around them, they enjoy perfect 
freedom, more freedom perhaps than 
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any women in the world. They go 
about wherever they please, unat- 
tended and unveiled. They keep 
stalls in the bazaars on their own 
account, and get up an innocent 
flirtation with most of their male 
customers. They marry young, but 
the wedding is not a religious cere- 
mony. When a woman marries she 
does not take the name of her 
husband, but retains her maiden 
name; nor are the children born of 
the marriage named after either of 
their parents. This arrangement is 
at first rather puzzling to Europeans, 
for in a smal! family of husband and 
wife, son and daughter, the names 
may be respectively Moung Goon, 
Mah Thin, Nga Po Toke, Mah Shway 
O. In a large family the variety of 
names is, of course, both great and 
confusing. 

The women smoke and flirt and rule 
their husbands just as if they were 
Europeans. 

The writer says: Burmese girls have 
a great liking for Chinamen, and this 
partiality being cordially reciprocated 
by the Celestials, a large number of 
those residing in Burma have Bur- 
mese wives. In the majority of cases 
John Chinaman has a wife in his 
native land as well as in Burma, but 
he is thought none the worse of for 
that, and when he dies it is generally 
found that his property in China is 
left to his Chinese wife, and his 
property in Burma to his Burmese 
one. The sons of a Chinaman and a 
Burmese womam are brought up as 
Chinamen; the daughters as_ Bur- 
mese. A Burman may lawfully have 
as many wives as he can keep, but, as 
a rule, he is satisfied with one. Some 
people attribute this to a desire to 
economize, but such can scarcely be 
the case, for economy is about the 
last. thing which a Burman ‘would 
think of. The truth is, the women 
in Burma rule the husbands, who 
soon recognize the fact that an addi- 
tional wife would mean a further 
curtailment of liberty. Should a 
man tire of his wife and desire a 


divorce, he can easily attain it by 
becoming a phoongyee, as that at once 
dissolves the marriage. After a time 
he can return to the world and, 
should he wish to do so, marry some- 
body else. When a woman desires a 
divorce she goes to the chief men of 
the village, and states what her 
objection to her husband is. If they 
think it a reasonable one they imme- 
diately grant her a divorce, and she 
is free to marry again at once. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS AT WORK 
Avahibald Forbes... 00060 sc0ccsvsevecesesieess Century 


From Mr. Forbes’ narrative of his 
adventures as war correspondent for 
the London Daily News during the 
Russo-Turkish war, we give the fol- 
lowing instance of the method by 
which intelligence to his journal was 
expedited during the struggle in Sep- 
tember, 1877, before Plevna: 

I started from the Danube for the 
Shipka Pass with four horses and 
three men. At the end of every 
twenty miles I dropped a man and 
horse, with firm orders to the former 
to be continually on the alert. With 
a hired pony I rode up from Gabrova 
to the beginning of the Pass, spent 
the day of August 26 on the Pass, 
where no horse had much chance of 
keeping alive; and at night, in the 
belief that Radetski had got a firm 
grip of the position, I started on the 
return journey. This I was able, by 
utilizing horse after horse, to perform 
at a continuous rapid pace; and so, 
as I was informed on reaching the 
imperial headquarters at Gorni Studen, 
I traveled so fast as to outstrip the 
official messengers, and brought to the 
Czar the earliest tidings of the result 
of the yesterday’s fighting. The 
young officer who was afterward 
Prince Charles of Bulgaria was so 
good as to send me from Gorni 
Studen down to the Danube in his 
carriage, and I was in Bucharest and 
telegraphing hard on the following 
morning. My experience is that no 
courier is to be resorted to for ardu- 
ous service on a really momentous 
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occasion. He cannot be expected to 
swim rivers, ride horses to a standstill, 
and then run on foot; he has noinduce- 
ment to smash through obstacles, and 
‘‘get there” in the face of difficulty 
on difficulty. A courier may be 
alert, loyal, and energetic; he may 
be relied on to try his honest best; 
but it is not to be thought of him that 
he will greatly dare and count his life 
but as dross, when his incentive is 
merely filthy lucre. When a great 
stroke is to be made, to lean on a 
substitute is to forfeit the grand 
chance. We acted habitually on cer- 
tain fundamental axioms. Each man 
had his individual sphere of action, 
which altered with the course of 
events, but to which, whatever and 
wherever it might be, he habitually 
restricted himself. But the restric- 
tion was elastic. The motto of all 
was in effect that of the Red Prince— 
**March on the cannon thunder.” 
When that sound was heard, or when 
one of us chanced on reasonably good 
intelligence as to the probable locality 
of impending fighting, then it be- 
hooved that man to disregard all 
restriction to a specific region, and to 
ride with all speed for the scene of 
actual strife. For it was possible 
that his colleague within whose al- 
lotted district the clash of arms was 
resounding or about to resound, might 
be hindered from reaching the fray; 
tidings of it might not have come to 
him; he might be intent on im- 
pending fighting nearer at hand to 
him, or indeed engaged in watching 
its actual outbreak and progress; he 
might be down with sunstroke or 
Bulgarian fever; all his horses might 
be lame: in fine, any one of many 
contingencies might hinder his pres- 
ence. And if it should happen that 
two colleagues found themselves 
spectators together of the same fight, 
what harm was there? None; but 
rather it was well, since by divid- 
ing between them the field of strife, 
the course of the battle would be dis- 
cerned more closely and described 
more minutely. During the five 


days’ fighting before Plevna in the 
September of the war, three of us, 
MacGahan, Jackson, and I, watched 
that great struggle; and if Millet 
could have been withdrawn in time 
from the Dobrudscha, he would have 
found ample scope as well for his 
keen insight and brilliant faculty of 
description. As it was, we did have 
a fourth colleague before Plevna, in 
young Salusbury, who was on duty 
with the Roumanians. Here, as in 
the wider field, each man had his own 
allotted place. MacGahan was with 
his stanch ally Skobeleff on the ex- 
treme left; and because Skobeleff 
was the fiercest fighter of the Russian 
chiefs, the opportunities for thrilling 
narrative of the correspondent at- 
tached to him were incomparable, 
and were incomparably utilized. I 
had the central section along the 
Radischevo ridge, and Jackson plac- 
idly surveyed the scene of slaughter 
over against him about the Grivitza 
redoubt, regardless of the shells which 
occasionally fell about the hayrick 
outside which he sat and wrote by 
day, and in the hollowed-out interior 
of which he spent the night. Always 
once, and often twice, a day couriers 
were despatched to Bucharest from 
Jackson’s hayrick, where his quaint 
and cheery fellow-countryman Grant, 
of the Times, habitually kept him 
company, and whither MacGahan, or 
his messenger, and myself from time 
to time converged with written 
matter to be despatched to the tele- 
graph-office. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING. 


Earl of Dunraven..................++++North American 


Lord Dunraven, the challenger for 
the American cup, notes with regret 
that despite great interest in yacht- 
ing both in England and America, 
racing with large boats is almost de- 
funct. England has £10,000,000 
invested in pleasure crafts and gives 
employment to 6,000 or 7,000 men on 
her yachts. America also has a large 
sum similarly invested. Yet the his- 
tory of international racing is prac- 
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tically confined to a record of the Am- 
erica cup races; and of these matches 
only those in which the Genesta and 
Thistle were engaged may be said to 
have brought out the champion of the 
British fleet. The writer accounts 
for this in the difficulty of devising 
satisfactory conditions. He thus re- 
calls the origin of the America cup: 

The America Cup was not originally 
intended to be an international chal- 
lenge cup. Neither was it, as is 
usually supposed, a ‘‘ Queen’s cup.” 
It was acup, value £100, given by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron to make 
a race for the America. That ves- 
sel, while anxious to make matches, 
objected to our regulations as to time 
allowance, and as she would not sail 
in our regattas, the squadron got up 
a race for her round the Isle of 


Wight without any time allowance 
whatever. The America won the 


race, and would have won it under 
any circumstances, as she saved her 
time on Aurora by about two 
minutes. The actual race was not, 
it must be admitted, a very good test 
of merit, as the only two vessels hav- 
ing any pretensions to be racing 
yachts, the Arrow and = Alarm, 
came to grief at the back of the isl- 
and; but of the superiority of the 
America no doubt can exist. She 
practically revolutionized our fleet. 
The owners of the famous schooner 
did.a very sportsmanlike thing in 
handing over the prize to the New 
York Yacht Club to be held as a per- 
petual challenge cup, but I do not 
think they did it in a quite wise way. 
That they can never have seriously 
considered the conditions which 
ought to attach to such a cup is cer- 
tain from the fact that, according to 
the original deed of gift, a challenger 
had to meet any number of yachts 
that chose to sail against him. Such 
a condition is of course absurd as ap- 
plied to an international match. It 
is true that the America won the 
cup in open competition with a fleet 
of fifteen yachts, but it was not a 
challenge cup; she was not sailing 


an international race. It was an 
open race in which every yacht was 
fighting for its own hand, as in the 
case of any ordinary regatta. To 
erect the trophy into an international 
challenge cup and, under those total- 
ly different circumstances, to insist 
upon conditions similar to those 
under which it was won, would never 
have been contemplated had _ the 
donors given much thought to the 
matter. It may be quite legitimate 
to chuck a shilling out of the window 
of the Trafalgar for a dozen little 
Greenwich boys to scramble for in 
the sweet-smelling alluvial deposit of 
the Thames ; but if the fortunate se- 
curer of the prize, being actuated by 
a high sense of parochial patriotism, 
devotes the shilling to be a perpetual 
inter-parochial challenge prize, it 
would not be legitimate to insist that 
one small boy of Greenhithe should 
struggle against twelve small boys of 
Greenwich. At any rate it would not 
be business, and challengers would be 
few and far between. This error was 
perceived after one race had taken 
place, and was rectified, and since 
then two deeds of gift have been 
framed for regulating contests for the 
cup. It is not my intention to ex- 
amine into them minutely or to discuss 
their legality in any way; suffice it to 
say that for many reasons they have 
been objected to by yachting men on 
this side. 

Lord Dunraven then states that 
whatever the technical rights of the 
case concerning the last deed of gift 
the result has been to prevent any 
challenge from an English club. He 
proceeds: It is impossible to con- 
ceive of two opinions more diamet- 
rically opposed; and if the views of 
the New York Yacht Club are un- 
changed and unchangeable and are 
representative of the yachting world 
of America, international racing is, as 
far as that country and England are 
concerned, at a deadlock. It matters 
very little which body of opinion is 
right and which is wrong in the ab- 
stract,and the exact proportion of error 
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in each is not worth discussing. What 
is wanted is to bring them together 
somehow. If two people propose to 
play a game, they must first of all 
agree as to the rules to be observed. 
It is to bringing about an agreement 
that practical men interested in 
yacht-racing should address them- 
selves. It is not an easy, but it 
should not prove an impossible, task, 
and will not if it be approached on 
both sides in the spirit exhibited by 
Mr. Herreshoff when he said: ‘If 
the conditions that surround the 
tender of this wonderful cup be not 
such as to promote friendly interna- 
tional rivalry, then let the duty and 
wish of every spirited American 
yachtsman be to modify the deal 
so that our transatlantic friends 
may visit us again and stir us to 
yet better and higher work.’ 

To ensure a good race carrying with 
it the championship of the world, the 
writer lays down certain general 
principles regarding the size of ves- 
sels, the character of the sailing 
ground, the number of races, etc. 
He also suggests the advisability of 
return matches to equalize the ad- 
vantage of sailing in home waters. 
Lord Dunraven is anxiously desirous 
of stimulating racing between Eng- 
lish and American yachts, and his 
paper as well as his challenge shows a 
readiness on his part to accomplish 
that end. To promote this purpose 
he proposes a little mutual concession 
and agreement, saying in conclusion: 
‘*T should therefore invite, say, 
three Englishmen and three Ameri- 
cans, representative yachtsmen and 
members of the foremost clubs, to 
meet in New York or London, or in 


some other convenient place—Paris 
might be suitable—and sit down to 
discuss the matter thoroughly and 
draw up definite rules. Their labors 
having been brought to a conclusion, 
I should put six bits of paper—one of 
them being marked—into a hat, 
shake them up and request the mem- 


bers of my drafting committee to 
draw lots. The nationality of the 
drawer of the marked lot should 
determine the waters in which the 
first race for the cup should be 


sailed, and he should nominate the 
yacht club in whose charge the cup 
should be first placed. If such means 
were adopted an eminently just, 
impartial, explicit and practical set 
of rules would be the result; rules 
which, if they did not give universal 
satisfaction, would at any rate be 
free from the charge of producing 
universal dissatisfaction on one side, 
and which would, if coupled with 
large latitude for mutual arrange- 
ments of details, insure good and 
continuous sport. Would it be possi- 
ble to apply the principle here indi- 
cated to the America cup? I know 
not, but it would be a _ thousand 
pities to let that cup fall into obliv- 
ion. It has attained a position and 
notoriety that make it singularly the 
trophy to be held by presumably the 
best racing vessel in the world. That 
it has not produced more frequent 
and keener contests is much to be 
regretted, and no one could rejoice 
more than I if it could be placed in a 
position so satisfactory as to stimulate 
the activity and ambition of yachts- 
men on both sides of the ocean, and 
should come to be recognized for all 
time as the blue ribbon of the sea.” 

















CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





THE PATH OF PRAYER 
New Orleans Times=Democrat 


Mary McNeil Scott 

Among the gnarled pines of Old Japan 
That shade a hill where patient crickets sing, 

I chanced upon a terraced path which ran 
Upward beneath a mystic covering. 


A hundred sacred gates the pathway keep, 
Each shaped of two straight beams and one across, 
With rigid angles mounting up the steep, 
Their dull red hue bepatched with ancient moss. 


At either side, thick in the grassless mold, 

Two fluttering lines of white still rise beyond: 
Small written slips of paper that unfold 

As banners pendant from a mimic wand. 


And while I wondered, suddenly a name 
Flashed to me, and I knew the Path of Prayer 

Where Kwannon, Queen of Mercy, nightly came, 
To read the sad petitions planted there. 


I mused upon that gentle race anew, 
With love and pity aching in my breast; 

And then I knelt, where evening shadows grew, 
To place my small petition with the rest. 


LIGHT 
Ella M. Johnston 


I knelt last eve at my window, 
And looking out on the night 

I saw through the still, solemn darkness 
The silver moon: veiling her light 

By thick clouds: one clasping her closely 
And holding her tight to his breast 

Then yielding her up, as another 
Laid her head in his bosom to rest, 


And the fair moon shone on. 
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I waited in vain for her shining 
In fullness of beauty alone; 

The clouds kept her wrapped in their darkness 
Heaven’s queen on her glorious throne. 

Still from their sad gloom came the brightness, 
Majestic, effulgent and pure, 

Which they could not hide: for her glory 
Beamed through them, eternal and sure, 

For the fair moon shone on. 


[ knelt to my God in the darkness 
Of mystery, struggle and doubt, 
And looked for His face in the silence 
That encircled me closely about. 
But still the dull clouds so threatening 
Veiled His light from my uplifted heart 
And I prayed in the stillness so mystic, 
I prayed that the dark clouds might part, 
But the fair moon shone on. 


I waited in vain for His shining 
In His sov’reign, imperial grace, 
My eyes swept the boundless creation, 
I saw no fair, luminous face. 
Still through the dark gloom of my blindness 
Came aspirings so lofty and grand, 
That I felt, spite of sin and of sorrow, 
The touch of His Infinite Hand, 
For the fair moon shone on. 


O, my soul, lift thine eyes up to heaven, 
Take the fullness of light as thy goal. 
Thou must use the part of God’s splendor 
That He grants; ere He offers the whole. 
And ai of His transcendent radiance, 
Could not make thee more sure than thou art. 
That in striving for sweet, loving patience, 
Thou art choosing that ‘‘ better part.” 
For the fair moon shines on. 
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: hadi asi Asesinas 
Drawn by F. B. Schell. From Gleams and Echoes: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
In their cheery, light vibration 


Calling ‘* There is compensation,” 
To the red leaves fluttering to the ground. 
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POETRY 


A melancholy timeliness attaches 
to the last volume of verse érom the 
revered hand of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. At Sundown (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) contains a bare score 
of poems, chiefly occasional, and a 
number having an additional interest 
from being addressed to such familiar 
figures as Dr. Holmes (on his eight- 
ieth birthday) and James Russell 
Lowell. The Vow of Washington, 
which was read at the centennial of 
the first president’s inauguration, is 
included, and also The Captain’s 
Well, a characteristic ballad in the 
poet’s best manner and based on the 
story of the shipwreck of Capt. Val- 
entine Bagley on the coast of Arabia. 
The captain’s well was dug in New 
England soil in fulfillment of a vow 
made under the burning Arabian sun. 
It was by the roadside and free to all, 
and in his latter years it was the 
captain’s chief joy to watch 

‘* The travelers, heat-oppressed, 

Pause by the way to drink and rest,” 


at which time, grateful at heart, his 
memory went 


‘* Back to that waterless Orient, 
And the blessed answer of prayer, 
which came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame.” 


Some beautiful sketches by E. H. 
Garrett enhance the value of this 
delightful little volume. Two charm- 
ing volumes of verse are published 
simultaneously by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. With Trumpet and Drum, by 
Eugene Field, is addressed to little 
folk, and those fastidious readers 
have few poets so skilled to their 
service as the author of Teeny- 
Weeny, Hi-Spy, Wynken Blynken, 
and Nod, and all the other delight- 
ful pieces, grave and gay, in these 
pages. We imagine more than one 
family delighted by the verses de- 
scribing a visit to the Hawthorne 
children in a sleepy seaport town ona 
tedious railway line. Here is one of 
the five stanzas: 
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The Hawthorne children liked me best, 
Of evenings, after tea; 
For then, by general request, 
I spun them yarns about the West— 
And a// involving Me. 
I represented how I'd slain 
The bison on the gore-smeared plain, 
And divers tales of wonder; 
I told of how I'd fought and bled 
In Injun scrimmages galore, 
Till Mrs. Hawthorne quoth ‘‘ No more!” 
And packed her darlings off to bed 
To dream of blood and thunder! 
Mr. Bunner’s Rowen likewise com- 
prises some verse for the youngest 
readers, but contains also his lines on 
Grant, on Damrosch and on Gen. 
Sherman, a number of poems on liter- 
ary subjects, some dainty love lyrics 
and various miscellaneous pieces. 
Mr. Bunner’s touch in the treat- 
ment of serious subjects is always 
delicate and his taste immaculate, 
while his fun is both spontaneous and 
genuine. Rowen, be it remembered, 
means the second growth of grass ina 
season, which must not be considered 
a hint that the harvest is over. Both 
these little volumes are tasteful pro- 
ducts of the DeVinne press. Gleams 
and Echoes, by A. R. G., author of 
Night Etchings (Lippincott), is a 
sumptuously printed volume of verse, 
with illustrations beautifully repro- 
duced from C. Y. Turner, Schell, Diel- 
man, Bolton Jones and others. The 
verse is simple and unpretending. 
The illustration accompanies the 
poem My Secret, beginning thus: 
I will leave it with the mountains,- 
They will not tell. 
I will leave it with the grass bugs; 
In their light, harmonious ringing, 
Like some atmospheric singing; 
Like some hidden fairy bringing 
Back a dream of summer gone. 
While they ring in rhythmic measure 
Still will lie my little treasure, 
Hidden in their song. 
In the Cameo Series (Cassell), we 
have the Love Songs of Robert Burns, 


(unexpurgated), selected by Sir 
George Douglas, Bart. Ina brief 
introduction the editor reviews 


the emotional transformation scenes 
in the life of this lightning-change 
artist of passion, and presents in- 
teresting material concerning High- 
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land Mary, not without grave 
reflections upon the uprightness of 
the poet’s course. The notes identify 
various songs with the particular idol 
of the hour and footnotes interpret 
obscure words and phrases. Katha- 
rine Tynan, herself a poet, has se- 
lected a goodly number of Irish Love- 
Songs from many sources for the same 
Cameo Series (Cassell). The poems 
have been chosen from the product 
of the last century and a half, and the 
compiler’s aim has been to make use 
of the distinctively Irish element in 
the work. Notable in the volume are 
the poems of JamesClarence Mangan, 
and especial acknowledgment is made 
of the work of Edward Walsh and Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, “who above all 
others knew how to transfuse the 
mild simplicity of the Irish songs into 
English, keeping their strange and 
lovely flavor as of wild bees’ honey, 
sweet and unsophisticated.” The 
opening lines of Mangan’s song, Ellen 
Bawn are as follows : 
Ellen Bawn, O Ellen Bawn, you darling, 
darling dear, you, 
Sit awhile beside me here, I'll die unless 
I’m near you! 
’Tis for you I’d swim the Suir and breast 
the Shannon’s waters; 


For Ellen, dear, there’s not your peer in - 


Galway’s blooming daughters! 


Had I Limerick’s gems and gold at will 
to mete and measure, 
Were Loughrea’s abundance mine and all 
Portumna’s treasure, 
These might lure me, might insure me 
many and many a new love, 
But O! no bribe could pay your tribe for 
one like you, my true love. 
The Golden Treasury series is en- 
riched by an anthology of Lyric Love, 
edited by William Watson (Macmillan). 
The poems fall into certain natural 
divisions of love’s tragedies, love’s 
philosophy, etc., and in general the 
lines of former volumes in the series 
are followed. The selections have 
been made upon certain principles laid 
down by the editor, and we need not 
add that a severely critical judgment 
has been exercised in this regard. 
The selections include some by poets 
of to-day. Curiously enough, still an- 


other volume on the same topic comes 
to hand in Love Songs of English 
Poets, 1500-1800 with notes by Ralph 
H. Caine (Appleton). These are ar- 
ranged by authors with respect to 
chronological order. Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Her- 
rick and Landor, are most copiously 
represented and no living poets are 
embraced in the work. In form and 
substance these two dainty volumes 
are a valuable contribution to the 
study of the poetry of love. A book 
of Famous Verse, selected by Agnes 
Repplier (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
presents in an attractive shape more 
than a hundred lyrics, songs, and short 
pieces, the flower of English and Am- 
erican poesy. The sense of beauty 
has been assiduously regarded in 
forming the collection, and a fine 
taste exercised in its arrangement. 
The child, says the compiler, has but 
one lesson to learn—the lesson of en- 
joyment—and that it hardly lies in our 
power to teach. We can but show 
him the fair fields of song, and let him 
glean where he will. All the harvest 
is ripened to his hand and he knows 
where his own store lies. 


FICTION 


In Gold and Silver, by George H. 
Ellwanger (Appleton), is the title 
given to a collection of four short 
stories. In the printing and illustra- 
ting of these pieces, there are exhib- 
ited a cultivated taste and a minute 
attention to detail. Rarely does so 
slight an undertaking merit or receive 
such care and devotion. The Golden 
Rug of Kermanshah glows with the 
enthusiasm of a bric-a-brac collector, 
and the reader, spurred on by the 
dainty illustrations, finds himself 
yielding to a seductive charm he 
may never have felt. The Silver Fox 
of Hunt’s Hollow, which helps give a 
name to the volume, isa graceful 
sketch of out-door life, where the 
author shows his sympathies no less 
keenly than in the ante-rooms of art. 
A new work by A. Conan Doyle is 
nowadays a literary sensation. Few 
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young novelists have sprung to the 
front so quickly and with such prom- 
ise of remaining there. The first 
chapter of The Great Shadow (Har- 
pers), reveals the significance of the 
title of his latest story in these 
words: ‘Still the ships and the ar- 
mies were wrestling, and still the 
great shadow of Bonaparte lay across 





From In Gold and Silver. 


the country.” The story is laid in 
the first two decades of this century, 
aid the tale, as put in the mouth of 
a soldier who in youth participated 
in the engagements of those 
times, is exciting and _ interesting. 
Barbara Dering by Amelie Rives 
(Lippincott), is the sequel to The 
Quick or the Dead? As the name 
implies, the heroine of the former 
work rues her decision to live single, 
and the present volume recounts the 
ups and downs of life after her sec- 
ond marriage. Dering shows himself 
capable of the most insensate lack of 
reason in all he does, and his impet- 
uous demonstrations of affection go 
only a short way to repair the lack of 
his common sense. The action vi- 
biates between meaningless quarrels 
and clinging osculations in about 
equally sickening proportions. We 
think Mrs. Oliphant very much more 
at home in The Cuckoo in the Nest 
(United States Book Co.) than in 
her recent Diana, but whatever 
her subject the attractions of her 
facile pen are constant and potent. 
Two of Capt. Charles King’s well- 


known army stories are printed to- 
gether, viz.: A Soldier’s Secret; a 
Story of the Sioux War of 1890, and 
An Army Portia. (Lippincott.) In 
The Last Touches, and other stories 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford (Macmil- 
lan), are to be found nine sketches 
by the gifted author of Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime. The writer has a firm com- 
mand of language and 
strong imagination, not 
without a marked som- 
bre side. A Millbrook 
Romance and_ other 
stories, by A. L. Don- 
aldson (Thomas Whit- 
taker), will be found 
easy reading for those 
who do not care to be 
burdened by too much 
mental effort in the 
perusal of fiction. The 
title is drawn from the 


D. Appleton & Co. Dutchess county resort. 


The reprint of the first 
edition of Dickens by Macmillan 
has reached the Christmas books, 
including a Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, 
&c. Each volume contains the orig- 
inal illustrations and an introduction 
by Charles Dickens the younger, de- 
tailing the circumstances of its com- 
position, first appearance, and other 
facts of interest. McClurg’s Tales 
from Foreign Lands brings together 
high class works and presents them 
in a tasteful and convenient form. 
The several countries of Europe are 
represented in turn, the latest issues 
being Mrs. Gaskell’s Cousin Phillis, a 
story of English Love, and Marianela, 
a story of Spanish love by B. Perez 
Galdos, and translated by Helen W. 
Lester. The better run of English 
novels is represented this month by 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s An Excellent 
Knave, (National Book Co.); The 
Princes of Peele, by Wm. Westall 
(Lovell); The Tower of Taddeo, by 
Ouida (Hovendon), and The Black 
Carnation, by Fergus Hume (Nation- 
al Book Co.) We may also note A 
Splendid Cousin, by Mrs. Andrew 
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Dean in Cassell’s Unknown Library; 
The Missing Man, an exciting story 
of crime told without morbid sen- 
sationalism, by Mary R. P. Hatch 
(Lee & Shepard), and in the fic- 
tion of geography, West and East, 
an Algerian romance simply narrated 
by Laura Coates Reed (Sergel), and A 
Family Likeness by B. M. Croker (Lip- 
pincott), which goes for its scene to the 
Himalayas. Beyond Atonement, by 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson (Worthing- 
ton), is a tale of life in Germany. Since 
the appearance of Sherlock Holmes in 
fiction the old-fashioned detective has 
been ata discount, but Rodrigues 
Ottolengui has conceived a mystery 
the unraveling of which calls for the 
greatest skill of a master in the pro- 
fession.. An Artist in Crime 
(Putnams), introduces several 
features new to the criminal 
occupation, which retain the 
reader’s attention to the end. 
Some light newspaper screeds 
are published in book form as 
Holiday Stories, by Stephen 
Fiske (Price, McGill Co., St. 
Paul). The tales are ingenious 
and agreeably set forth how a 
newspaper man plays amateur 
detective, recovers stolen prop- 
erty and brings guilty folk to 
confusion; or taking pity ona 


newsboy down on his luck, gives From In Gold and Silver. 


him the dollar that leads to 

competence and a comfortable busi- 
ness. Some flashy tales of frontier exist- 
ence in various parts are collected, with 
the title King Billy of Ballarat. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) They are from the 
pen of Morley Roberts, who is char- 
acterized on the title page as the 
Rudyard Kipling of Australia. Per- 
haps he is. Another volume of flashy 
tales bears the title From Australia 
and Japan, by A. M. (Walter Scott). 
In these productions the local color of 
distant places is represented chiefly 
by an ostentatious use of words not 
English, and familiarity with coarse- 
ness passes for knowledge of the 
world. Meanwhile the writer tries to 


put in a good word for himself by 
lugging in allusions to Homer and 
the poets. Supposing the author pos- 
sessed a dictionary of foreign phrases, 
the stories might have been written 
by one who had never left the more 
disreputable quarters of London. 
Given certain impossible situations 
connected with a thread of socialistic 
sentiments, hysterical shrieks of as- 
sumed virtue, together with numerous 
expletives, dashes and exclamation 
points to simulate intense emotion, 
and the material is at hand for The 
Woman who Stood Between, by Min- 
nie Gilmore (Lovell). 


JUVENILE 


In that important department of 
literature where rigid etiquette re- 





D. Appleton & Co, 


quires that every composition should 
begin with ‘‘ Once upon a time,” and 
end with ‘‘and lived happily ever 
afterwards,” we havein the Children’s 
Library (Cassell), The Brown Owl, 
a fairy story by Ford H. Madox 
Hueffer; An Enchanted Garden, a 
volume containing several fairy stories, 
by Mrs. Molesworth, and Tales from 
the Mabinogion, originally from the 
Welsh, edited by Meta E. Williams. 
Lost in the Wilderness is an attempt 
on the part of Lieut. R. H. Jayne 
(Price, McGill Co., St. Paul), to depict 
the blood-curdling experiences of two 
New England youths and an Irish at- 
tendant, who were compelled, by ship- 
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wreck, to make their way on foot 
through a portion of California in the 
days before that region was free from 
Indians. Kirk Monroe, who has long 
written entertainingly for boys, has 
added Cab and Caboose to the Rail 
and Water Series (Putnams). <A 
plucky young fellow in the railroad 
service is the hero of the book and 
his extraordinary success in prevent- 
ing injury to the lives and property of 
others is attended by the reward that is 
due to industry, straightforwardness 
and loyalty to a high sense of right. 
Oliver Optic has treated many sub- 
jects for the pleasure of his youthful 
readers but his fund of entertainment 
remains inexhaustible. He is now in 
the midst of his All Over The World 
Series, and A Young Knight Errant 
(Lee & Shepard), depicting life on a 
yacht in the West Indies is as full of 
excitement and interest as any of its 
popular predecessors. Little Arthur’s 
History of Rome by Hezekiah But- 
terworth (Crowell), rehearses the fa- 
miliar facts and traditions of Roman 
history for the benefit of very young 
students. Those features of the his- 
tory which have been treated by the 
poets are dwelt upon, and numerous 
illustrations enliven the pages. If 
the youthful student is disposed to be 
critical he may find himself willing to 
exchange certain moralisings and an 
occasional ‘‘ Remember this, little Ar- 
thur,”’ for greater simplicity of lan- 
guage and arrangement. J. T. ‘Trow- 
bridge, the indefatigable friend of 
youth, has laid his admirers under 
fresh obligations by The Fortunes of 
Toby Trafford (Lee & Shepard). 
There is more wholesome, sound sense 
in one of this writer’s books than in a 
whole series by many another. 


LITERATURE 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
whose writings are too few to satisfy 
the appetite for what is good in criti- 
cism, has given the title of Under 
the Evening Lamp (Scribners), to a 
series of papers upon the lives of 
authors who, for the most part, have 


been unfortunate, or are known only 
on one side of their character and 
therefore lack appreciation. William 
Gifford, the brutal critic, had a ten- 
der and amiable side, and suffered 
enough himself to sour any temper. 
Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam, was barely known 
to the public in life, though Thack- 
eray and his peers esteemed him be- 
yond measure for. his literary gifts as 
wellas hischaracter. Peacock, Milnes, 
Hogg and Hartley Coleridge, are 
among the other subjects of apprecia- 
tive sketches which bring out much 
that is not generally known about men 
of real force and ability. Thesketches 
are enlivened by anecdote, allusion 
and quotation, as well as by a frank 
assertion of individual opinion, as 
where Mr. Stoddard says of Byron, 
‘‘His audacities shocked the moral 
nature of Southey and Wordsworth, 
particularly Wordsworth, who, wor- 
shiping himself, acknowledged no 
excellence save his own.” The 
latest volume of Knickerbocker 
Nuggets (Putnams) contains the Wit 
and Wisdom of Charles Lamb, selected 
and arranged by Ernest Dressel 
North. The selections are from the 
published essays and letters and on the 
model of similar compilations illus- 
trating the peculiar gifts of Sydney 
Smith and others. The volume also 
includes numerous anecdotes gathered 
from Talfourd, Procter, Hazlitt and 
others who have recorded Lamb’s 
brilliant and ephemeral jeux d'esprit. 
The Literary Gems published by the 
Putnams have been attended by such 
success as to have reached a fourth 
series: and who shall say they have 
not deserved it? For have not these 
pocket volumes a neat and tasteful 
cover, and a print that can be read 
without trying the eyes? And the 
selections are all within the small 
circle of world-wide favorites. . These 
make up the fourth series: Sheridan’s 
Rivals, Rip Van Winkle and Wolfert’s 
Roost, L’Allegro and II Penseroso, 
with the sonnets and odes of Milton, 
Charity and Humor, and Nil Nisi 
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From the New England Country. 








Lee & Shepard. 


AN OLD FIREPLACE 


3onum, two addresses by Thackeray, 

Gray’s Elegy with a few of his other 
poems, and Bryant’s Thanatopsis and 
other verse. Each of these dainty 
volumes is enriched by an appropriate 
etching. Shelley has been added to 
the series of Laurel-Crowned Letters, 
already containing Chesterfield, Wal- 
pole and Mary Wortley Montagu 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.). Six score of 
Shelley’s letters, edited with an intelli- 
gent introduction by Shirley Carter 
Hughson, make up a delightful vol- 
ume, which has the advantage of be- 
ing neatly printed and bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A freely illustrated holiday book is 
The New England Country by Clifton 
Johnson (Lee & Shepard). The text 
describes in succession the historical 
New England in its domestic aspects 
and the New England of to-day, after 
which the results of various excur- 
sions are set forth with incident and 
anecdote, by which means the author 
conveys a general impression of the 
whole region through the details of 


particular localities. Such a mode of 
treatment gives room for the use of 
photographs in great variety and pro- 
fusion, and especially where natural 
scenery is represented these are at- 
tractive and tasteful. A certain num- 
ber of drawings are also included. 
Another gift volume is Sun Prints in 
Sky Tints by Irene E. Jerome (Lee & 
Shepard). These drawings of beau- 
ties in forest or field, of flowers, birds 
and foliage are reproduced after the 
manner of blue print photographs, 
which they resemble. The text, com- 
prising poems from standard writers, 
is also printed in blue. A book of the 
heart-throb, soul-need order is The 
Truth About Beauty, by Annie Wolf 
(Lovell). These animadversions on 
the eternal harmonies of beauty, love 
and soul, and the admonitions calcu- 
lated to preserve youthfulness and 
enhance the gifts of Nature, are the 
results of experience and observation 
on the part of the writer, whose déc- 
olleté picture forms the frontispiece. 
Here is the description of an Ameri- 
can pythoness who fluttered before 
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the dazzled sight of the author in a 
London drawing-room: “ People called 
her spirituelle. She exhaled a white 
light like a silver radiance. She car- 
ried in her eyes the vague rhap- 
sody of unformed dreams. Her 
flesh was touched with the warmth 
and color of the lotos bloom: her 
heavy lids folded upward from eyes 
which revealed the floating vision 
of pr®phecy; her pale hair glowed 
to a deep bronze at the roots. And 
all these beauties give only bewilder- 
ing hints of the subtile exorcism of a 
soul-life, of which her rarefied per- 
sonality was but the gross substance. 
She was a reigning beauty by force 
of her so-called odylic qualifications.” 
How to exhale white light, fold heavy 
lids upward, acquire pale hair and 
odylic qualifications without interfer- 
ing with the soul-life’s subtile exor- 
cism, is the message to woman held 
forth in this volume. A _ scripture 
text containing the word Love for 
every day in the year, and words of 
encouragement, counsel and cheer 
from the poets, guides and preachers 
of several lands and ages, make up A 
Gift of Love and Loving Greeting 
for 365 days, compiled by Rose Por- 
ter ( Revell). 


TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION 


The new Exodus, a study of Israel 
in Russia, by Harold Frederic (Put- 
nams), is from end to end a piece of 
vigorous writing, inspired by genuine 
earnestness and interest in the subject 
and based upon long and arduous 
study and investigation. Whether any 
written words can carry the convic- 
tion to the authorities of Russia, that 
in their name thousands of Russian 
subjects are daily maltreated and ex- 
posed to barbarous injustice may well 
be doubted, but at least intelligent 
and civilized mankind may form a 
correct opinion of the government of 
the great white Czar. Mr. Frederic’s 
book is more than a study of govern- 
ment; it reflects the spirit that impels 
the press of to-day to take up great 
moral causes and push them through. 


When the account of the debt of 
this generation to the newspaper 
is made up, the work of Mr. Frederic 
will occupy no insignificant place in 
the balance sheet. Theodore Child 
the gifted writer, whose recent death 
is still a fresh sorrow, was at 
home in many departments of 
literature. Indeed, wherever there 
was something to be observed by a 
keen and sleepless eye and to be de- 
scribed in terse and animated lan- 
guage, there Theodore Child was likely 
to be, or was fitted to be. He had 
long written well of art, he made a 
fad of cookery. His papers on the 
South American republics revealed 
them to us and gave us a new concep- 
tion of the writer, and he died in the 
act of deciphering and explaining the 
charms of Persia. But it may be 
doubted whether he ever entered into 
a subject com amore as when he under- 
took The Praise of Paris (Harper 
& Brothers). In a dozen papers, he 
hits off the social life, the boule- 
vards, the theatres, the literary at- 
mosphere, the duels or the architect- 
ure of the French capital with equal 
grace and novelty. It is a pictorial 
manner of writing, and keeps step 
with the work of the _ cleverest 
draughtsmen and engravers that ac- 
companies it. But while Mr. Child 
never forgets to entertain, the secret 
of his power is doubtless in the fact 
that he informs at the same time. 
He leaves a pleasant taste in the 
mouth, but he also contributes to 
the blood and tissues. Clinton Scol- 
lard, who is known to the maga- 
zine reading public as the writer of 
graceful society verse, has put his 
name to a volume co‘ eight essays of 
travel, Under Summer Skies (Web- 
ster). Egypt, Italy, Bermuda afford 
subjects for gentle, purring comment 
with no obtrusion of recently-got in- 
formation, and none of the effort to 
be jocular which is the usual travel- 
er’s cloak for ignorance. From Fin- 
land to Greece, by Harriet Cornelia 


‘Hayward (Alden), describes well- 


worn roads of travel. 
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EDUCATION, TEXTBOOKS, ETC. 


In his useful dictionary of English 
Compound Words and Phrases ( Funk 
& Wagnalls), F. Horace Teale lays 
down the rules and principles which 
common sense and analogy require 
should govern such forms. These 
rules decide that there should bea 
hyphen in book-lore but none in 
bookcase or bookworm, in gun-shy 
but not in gunshot, that for ever is 
to be preferred to forever, that neck- 
tie is one word and neck-cloth a com- 
pound. The list of such puzzles ex- 
tends to nearly three hundred pages 
and every writer will recognize the 
advantage of an authority in the 
matter. This is so far as we know, 
the first dictionary of these phrases, 
and it seems to have been con- 
structed with care and accuracy. 
The debating society will find useful 
Henry Matson’s References for Lit- 
erary Workers (McClurg), which 
arranges in order a vast array of 
disputed subjects in history, political 
science, literature, art and ethics, 
with the authorities for the pro and 
con of each. Thus we have a score 
of authorities upon Tacitus and 
as many on Thucydides, to show 
which is the greater historian. The 
work could be used as well by the 
student, who will find its references 
comprehensive and valuable. The 
series of English Classics for Schools 
(American Book Co.), is neatly 
printed and bound, and comprises 
well-selected standard works suitable 
for school use. A brief introduction 
rehearses certain vital facts concern- 
ing the work given or its author, 
and a copious flood of foot-notes 
accompanies the historical allusions 
and the appearance of obscure or 
obsolete words and phrases. The 
recent issues include selections from 
Irving's Sketch Book, the Roger 
de Coverley papers, Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar and Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
The Columbus literature of the year 
has received the addition of Christo- 
pher Columbus and his monument 
Columbia, compiled by J. M. Dickey 


(Rand, McNally & Co.). This book, 
which aims to be a concordance of 
classic tributes to the great Genoese, 
his grand discovery, and his greatness 
of mind and purpose, contains trib- 
utes without number from many 
sources, native and foreign; but a 
concordance the work is not, as there 
is only a general indication of where 
each quotation is to be found. The 
illustrations comprise a large number 
of portraits and reproduce many of 
the public statues to Columbus in 
this and other lands. Mrs. ,Bayard 
Taylor’s Letters to a Young House- 
keeper (Scribners), are full of use- 
ful information and wholesome 
suggestions. The form and scope 
of the book places it beyond the 
ordinary cookery book, while it of 
necessity deals largely with the table. 
George H. F. Nuttall, M. D., has 
prepared a manual of general value, 
entitled Hygienic Measures in Rela- 
tion to Infectous Diseases. (Putnams.) 
The recent political disturbances 
give a special interest to France in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1830-1890, 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer (Mc- 
Clurg). It is a gossipy, anecdotal 
review of the tremendous political 
and social changes that have passed 
over France in two generations. 
Without aiming at the dignity or the 
scope of history, the author has re- 
tained the spirit, while she has ex- 
ceeded the proportions of a sketch. 
The material is drawn from memoirs 
and ephemeral publications, and the 
desire to retain the interest of readers 
is everywhere manifest. The volume 
is closed by a brief sketch of Boul- 
anger and of the three presidents of 
the republic. Of M. Sadi-Carnot we 
are told that he owed his election first 
to his name (in other words to his 
grandfather's hat), and second, to his 
resistance, along with his colleagues, 
to the illegal demands of President 
Grévy’s son-in-law. The writer's es- 
timate of him is rather faint praise. 
‘*He is a good man who has made no 
enemies, either in public or private 
life. It may also be added that he 
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From France in the Nineteenth Century. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


M. SADI-CARNOT 


seems to have attracted few personal 
friends. The republic has grown in 
strength, and factious opposition has 
decreased during his administration. 
His republicanism is not advanced or 


rabid. He isrigidly honest. He has 
a charming wife, who, though slightly 
deaf, enjoys society and gives brilliant 
receptions.” It might at least have 
been added that he is good-looking. 
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FLYING VISITS 


HAT clever English artist, 





From Flying Visits. 


U.S. Book Co. 


Mr. Harry Furniss, whose name and 
genius are familiar to every reader of 
Punch has published in Flying Visits 
(United States Book Company) his 
views of various cities of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland visited on a certain 
celebrated tour undertaken by him. 
To an American reader the illustra- 
tions, always inimitable, will prove 
the most interesting part of his work, 
but the text descriptive of Irish and 
Scotch character, of English water- 
ing-places and cathedral towns is not 
without its own peculiarcharm, The 
writer’s description of Dublin may be 
taken with a grain of salt, but illus- 
trates his style of humor: 

It would be well for Dublin if its 
brilliancy were not confined to one 
week in the year, and the other fifty- 
one left in darkness; for after dusk 
the streets of the city are disgrace- 
fully lighted, and what Dublin wants 
is a scavenger, an electrical engineer, 
and a wood pavior. You can’t see 
the names of the streets, and to read 
an address you have to go in search 
of a lamp post, and climb halfway up 
to get any light from the scanty illu- 
minations of the city, and you run 
the risk in doing so of tumbling down 





upon the good-natured priest who is 
standing underneath, endeavoring to 
decipher the columns of the National 
Press by the light of the “gas-lamp 
dimly burning.” 

The Irish are always crying out for 
Liberty, but the Hibernian who said: 
‘“‘We don’t know exactly what we 
want, but we mean to have it,” might 
well be informed the Liberty they 
most require is the well-known firm 
of that name hailing from Regent 
Street. It is strange that the native 
city of that great advocate of zsthe- 
ticism, Oscar Wilde, should turn a 
deaf ear to the teachings of the Pos- 
tlethwaitian school. ‘The Irish, to 
judge from their houses, are quite 
devoid of all artistic taste, and it 
makes one shudder to see the vile 
decorations and furniture of the worst 
period of taste in the Victorian era still 
untouched in Ireland. In England 
the £30 suburban villa of the hard- 
worked city clerk would put to shame 
the arrangements in the houses of the 
élite of Ireland; in fact the chief char- 
acteristic of the.Irish I may venture 
to say is a want of thoroughness. 
They are never thorough in anything 
they do, individually or collectively, 
and this is why they must always play 
second fiddle to the sister isle in the 
British orchestra. 

For example, you go into one of the 
principal restaurants in Dublin: every- 
thing possible is done to pander to 
the taste of the lover of display and 
splendor. The pillars are enveloped 
in plush and lavishly gilt, flowering 
plants of various descriptions are 
placed on every window-ledge, huge 
tropical ferns, standing in beautifully 
finished tubs of polished wood, re- 
splendent with fittings of brightly bur- 
nished brass, form a perfect canopy 
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above with their wide-spreading 
leaves. Everything, in fact, is on a 
scale magnificent enough to vie with 
any other establishment of the kind 
elsewhere; but the plush round the 
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From Flying Visits. U.S. Book Co. 
pillars shows a gaping seam from top 
to bottom, the plants in the windows 
are placed in old biscuit boxes wrap- 
ped round with paper, while the gor- 
geous tubs containing the ferns are 
placed upon empty rough deal wine- 
cases. 

In the Mansion House the best of 
banquets is provided by the- best of 
lord mayors; everything is carried 
out to the minutest details, and the 
Saxon guest might almost imagine he 
was in the Guildhall; but the gorgeous 
flunkeys, with all their brilliant finery, 
have not taken the trouble to button 
the knees of their plush breeches, and 
their stockings hang in wrinkles over 
their ankles, in contrast with Mr. 
White, their chief, who is known as 
the permanent Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The banquet is gastronomically per- 
fect, but you find a loaf of Irish bread 
is put by the side of your plate instead 
of the neat and more appetizing 
French roll. A well-built carriage, 
turned out in style, and horsed to per- 
fection, will be awaiting you, but the 
coachman will have a hat green with 
age, and his boots will be more suited 
for the stable-yard. If by some odd 
chance the Jehu is in keeping with 
the equipage, probably the handle of 
the carriage-door has at some time or 





other been broken off, and is now tied 
up with a bit of string. - But perhaps 
the artistic eye should not be too se- 
vere in its criticisms of a nation whose 
country, above all others, stands as the 
typical land of hospitality. 

Quite recently Dublin has been re- 
ceiving the Institute of Journalists 
and the Chamber of Commerce; but 
should they ever invite the Sunday 
Observance Society to Ireland, I won- 
der what they (the S.O.S.) would say 
if they chanced to stroll through 
Phoenix Park on a Sunday morning, 
the time usually selected by the fiery, 
untamed athlete of ‘‘ Ould Oireland” 
to work off his superfluous energy. 
On entering the gates you are not so- 
licited by poke-bonneted lasses to 
invest in the War Cry or a varied se- 
lection of tracts, but extraordinary 
wooden instruments, which I thought 
were boomerangs on an enlarged scale, 
are offered on the hire system. And 
if you go a little further the whole 
Park seems alive with holiday makers, 
more or less clad, and the air is rent 
with wild, ear-piercing yells peculiar 
to the sons of Erin; in strong contrast 
to the comparative quiet of Hyde 
Park or Hampstead Heath on a Sab- 
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From Flying Visits. 


bath morning, Phoenix Park is a per- 
fect Pandemonium. 

The aforesaid truculent-looking 
clubs turn out to be Irish hockey 
sticks, wielded by men and boys clad 
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for the most part in tatterdemalion 
attire. Whack! whack! whack! 
they drive the ball all over the field, 
these immense clubs whizzing around 
their heads like the national shillelah, 
and it is an extraordinary thing that 
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among all this banging and club- 
swinging the majority of the partici- 
pants preferred to play in bare feet. 
As my hat was in jeopardy I moved 
on, and came across a crowd of foot- 
ballers, or, more properly speaking, 
several crowds, for there seemed to 
be teams spread all over the magnifi- 
cent Dublin football ground, and 
each side consisted of close on a hun- 
dred members. My traveling com- 
panion, who is a football enthusiast 
himself, nearly fainted at the incon- 
gruous mixture of attire of the differ- 
ent players engaged in this desperate 
melée, and spent a long time looking 
on in the vain endeavor to fathom 
the mystic rules which governed this 
truly extraordinary game. Cricket 
at another point was carried on in the 
same original way. The batting-side 
gamble at cards by the side of the 
scorers till their turn comes to go in, 


and then the fielders have to wait 
while “‘Tirence” plays his hand out 
befores he takes up his bat. The 
more juvenile athletes were also of 
the fiery untamed persuasion, and 
their costume and antics defy de- 
scription. 

My traveling companion had a pe- 
culiar little experience in Dublin, 
which gives an insight into the ab- 
surd state of political feeling in that 
city. While walking with two Dub- 
lin acquaintances over the bridge 
leading into the principal street, he 
made some casual remark about Sack- 
ville Street not having altered much 
of late years, whereupon the friend 
on his right turned upon him with: 

“Shure, if it’s Sackville Sthrate 
ye’re after callin’ it, it’s dropping yer 
into the Liffey Oi'll be. It’s O’Con- 
nell Sthrate!” 

Well, as differences of opinion with 
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an excited son of Erin are apt to be 
detrimental to the symmetry of one’s 
features, and as the name was a 
matter of total indifference to my 
companion, he acquiesced, saying: 
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‘* All right, O’Connell street it is 
then!” 

When the friend on his left jumped 
round, shillelah on high, and roared: 

‘**Call it O’Connell Sthrate in moi 
prisince, bedad, and Oij’ll hold yer 
head under the furst thram-car that 
comes along!” 

My perplexed companion, in this 
awkward dilemma, might not inaptly 
be termed an English rose between 
two Irish blackthorns! 


CHARLES SANTLEY’S MEMOIRS 


With the title Student and Singer, 
Reminiscences of Charles Santley, 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have pub- 
lished an interesting autobiographical 
volume from the pen of one of the 
most distinguished concert, oratorio 
and opera singers in England. His 
experiences cover the period of fitting 
himself for the stage and also his long 
and successful career. Many interest- 
ing anecdotes of eminent performers 
are recounted and much useful and 
salutary advice is given for the bene- 
fit of those who would follow the pro- 
fession of a public singer. Regarding 
the effect of tobacco on the voice, the 
experience of such an observer will 
be of value: 

I am often asked if I consider 
smoking bad fora singer. Scientifi- 
cally I cannot offer an opinion, prac- 
tically I think I can. Smoking is an 
art; it may be made useful or other- 
wise, according as it is exercised. By 
some it is called a filthy habit. I can- 
not understand why. Tobacco is as 
clean a plant as tea or coffee; even 
its substitute, said to be used occa- 
sionally in the manufacture of cigars 
—the domestic cabbage—is not filthy. 
An inartistic smoker, like any other 
inartistic individual, may ‘‘make a 
mess’; a person who paints may daub 
his attire and person with the pig- 
ments he ought to lay on his canvas, 
but I should not call him a ‘‘ painter.” 
So a person who smokes may expec- 
torate into the grate or about the 
room, or scatter ashes in places 
not intended for their reception, 


but I would not call that person a 
‘* smoker.” 

Being an art it requires study and 
attention to make it useful, yet how 
few people who smoke study their art 
and can claim to be called ‘‘smok- 
ers”! It is just the same with riding. 
Of hundreds who mount and remain 
fairly seated on a horse, however vic- 
ious he may be, few become ‘ riders.” 
Of thousands who cover canvas and 
paper with colors, and produce pleas- 
ant and even striking resultsit is not 
easy to find one ‘‘painter.” Out of 
myriads who use their voices in vari- 
ous ways according to the strength 
of their lungs and the formation of 
their throats it is difficult to find one 
** singer.” 

A “smoker” ought to be able to 
distinguish between a German cigar, 
dear at seven pounds a thousand, 
and a Havana worth eight guineas a 
hundred, whereas many persons who 
smoke cannot. He ought to smoke 
without expectorating. He ought not 
to chew the end of his cigar or the 
mouthpiece of his pipe. He ought 
never to allow a drop of tobacco- 
juice to pass beyond his lips. He 
ought neither to puff his tobacco 
for the mere sake of enveloping him- 
self in a cloud of smoke, nor have to 
make repeated visits to the match- 
box. And, above all, he ought not to 
go about the whole day long with a 
pipe or cigar in his mouth, but con- 
fine himself to a moderate use of 
them. Ido not arrogate to myself 
the right to dictate laws; I simply 
recommend these observations to the 
consideration of those who smoke, 
as I believe that, with attention to 
them, any healthy human being may 
smoke with impunity, and in a good 
cigar or pipe of good tobacco find a 
source of enjoyment, consolation, and 
benefit. I took to smoking as a pre- 
ventive of indigestion, and found it a 
palliative if not a remedy, and more 
agreeable than ordinary medicine. As 
a rule, I do not smoke during the 
working season until the evening, 
after dinner, but if I have to sing in a 
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matinée I smoke a cigar after lunch. 
I find it soothes the nerves and 
clears away cobwebs. I have never 
known a great singer who did not 
smoke. Mario, for instance, smoked 
a great deal, and apparently it did 
him no harm. He smoked from 
twenty-five to thirty ordinary-sized 
cigars a day, and in Italy, where real 
Havana cigars are rarely obtainable, 
he used to smoke a hundred Cavours 
aday. The first time he accompa- 
nied the Mapleson Italian Opera 
tour, our luggage was sent on to 
Dublin by the North Wall boat, 
which arrived the day after we ar- 
rived by the mail. I was wandering 
about in search of my portmanteau 
in the morning, when I saw Mario’s 
servant, who told me his master 
was awake; so I stepped into his room 
and sat down on the bed to have a 
chat. He took a cigar out of his 
case, which he always kept close at 
hand, and offered me one. At first I 
declined, as I was not accustomed 
to tobacco at such an early hour as 
8 a.m., and before breakfast. How- 
ever, he pressed me, and I thought I 
might as well keep him company, so 
we both lighted up. We grew inter- 
ested in our conversation, one cigar 
succeeded another, and by nine 
o'clock, when his man announced my 
portmanteau had been taken to my 
room, he had disposed of five, and I 
of three. I do not advocate smok- 
ing, nor do I deem it necessary to 
smoke to become an artist; my re- 
mark, that I have never known a 
great singer who did not smoke, I 
put forward merely as a curious coin- 
cidence. Those who feel at all in- 
commoded or unpleasantly affected 
by smoking had much better leave it 
alone. 

Some observations on diet 
noteworthy : 

The following remarks I especially 
address to my young brother and 
sister singers. How the voice is 
produced. or where, except that it is 
through the passage of the throat, is 
unimportant; it is reasonable to say 
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that the passage must be kept clear, 
otherwise the sound proceeding from 
it will not be clear. I have known 
many instances of singers undergoing 
very disagreeable operations on their 
throats for chronic diseases of various 
descriptions; now, my observation 
and experience assure me that, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the root of the evil is chronic inatten- 
tion to food and raiment. It is a 
common thing to hear a singer say, 
**T never touch such-and-such food 
on the days I sing.” My dear young 
friend, unless you are an absolute 
idiot, you will not partake of any- 
thing on the days you sing which 
might disagree with you, or overtax 
your digestive powers; it is on the 
days you do not sing you ought more 
particularly to exercise your judg- 
ment and self-denial. I do not offer 
the pinched-up pilgarlic who dines off 
a wizened apple and a crust of bread 
as a model for imitation; at the same 
time, I warn you seriously against 
following the example of the gobbling 
glutton who swallows every dish that 
tempts his palate. I am_ neither 
philosopher nor law-giver; I have no 
intention of laying down rules for 
your guidance. Study to know, and 
adopt those aliments which your own 
good sense will suggest are good for 
you at all times; protect yourselves 
from cold or damp, but beware of 
muffling yourselves like mummies; 
avoid talking and laughing in the 
cold air, especially after singing, and 
you will not need to trouble the 
doctor much. People often ask me, 
do I believe in alcohol? As it exists, 
more or less, in everything I eat and 
drink, I am bound to believe in it. 
I presume, if they would speak 
plainly, they would ask do I drink 
wine, beer, or spirits? Wine and 
beer contain alcohol, but I object to 
their being called by that name. 


They contain, besides, many ele- 
ments beneficial to the human 
system, and are entitled to an 


important place among foods. Beer 
I never liked, and very rarely take. 

















Spirits I care little for, but I find a 
little nightcap soothing. Wine I like 
very much, and took whenever I 
could get it, which was seldom before 
I went to Italy; since then regularly, 
both at lunch and dinner. I find it 
does me good; but I cannot under- 
take to prescribe for others; I leave 
you to learn and adopt what your 
own sense will suggest is good for 
you. 

Mr. Santley’s début in Italian opera 
was, of course, an incident of great 
importance in his career: 

We commenced the rehearsals of 
the Traviata, in which I was to make 
my début as the Doctor imme- 
diately. They were numerous, long, 
and irritating from the small amount 
of earnestness displayed by the sing- 
ers excepting the prima donna. I 
had very little to do, and soon grew 
weary of going over the same few 
bars twice a day. On account of the 
absence of the students during the 
vacation, we did not open until the 
1st of January, 1857, by which time, 
to my astonishment, although we 
must have had between thirty and 
forty rehearsals, we were all ready. 
First nights I have always found de- 
pressing; unless I am engaged in the 
performance I always avoid them. 
On this occasion I had no fear on my 
own account; I had no responsibility, 
but I was very anxious about my 
nervous comrades. I had not a hair 
on my face, and, when made up, look- 
ed more like a youthful page than a 
staid doctor, spite of my sombre 
costume, 

The audience, a very capricious 
one, expressed their satisfaction with 
vigorous applause; the prima don- 
na, who sang and acted the part of 
Violetta very well, at once establish- 
ed herself as a favorite, a position she 
maintained and strengthened as the 
season advanced; the tenor “got 
through”; the baritone showed he 
possessed talent, though the music 
was too high for him. Whilst he 
was indisposed I sang the part of 
Germont (father) three nights, after 
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which the tenor induced me to join 
him in sending a notice of our success 
to a musical journal in Florence, his 
native place, in which, for the sum of 
five francs, my share of the cost of 
insertion, I figured as the legitimate 
successor to Tamburini. In Ernani 
I essayed the ré/e of Don Silva. The 
costumes were provided by the man- 
ager, but the small articles of dress 
we had to find. I laid in a stock in 
Milan, which consisted of one imita- 
tion lace and one plain linen collar; 
two ballet shirts; one black and one 
white ostrich feather, one pair black 
and one pair white silk, and one pair 
red worsted tights; a pair of black vel- 
vet shoes; and a pair of shiny leather 
leggings, fitting on my ordinary walk- 
ing boots to imitate high boots, all of 
which, except the red tights, I pressed 
into the service of Don Silva. The 
barber made me up very red, as he 
said I must look like a fiery old gen- 
tleman. At first I wore a moustache 
and imperial, held by elastics round 
my ears, but they felt very insecure. 
I wasafraid of swallowing them every 
time I opened my mouth wide, and I 
did not approve of the mark the elas- 
tic left on my face, so I resorted to 
ordinary gum (spirit gum was not 
known there); washing it off scarified 
my lips, but, finding it safer, I suf- 
fered in silenee. I do not know what 
impression my singing made on the 
audience—not unfavorable, I think, as 
they applauded me when opportunity 
occurred; but I feel sure they must 
have found ample food for merriment 
in my representation of a Spanish 
grandee. Dick, Tom and Harry were 
not photographed in those days as 
they are now; besides, I doubt whether 
there was a photographer in Pavia, or 
I might be able to amuse myself and 
friends still with my “ make-up.” 
The third opera, Lamberto Mala- 
testa, came to grief. The libretto 
was not bad, but the music was 
wretched. We had plenty of rehear- 
sals, but the tenor never learned the 
third act, and had but a hazy notion 
of the first and second. The season 
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was drawing to a close, but the man- 
agers were bound to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the subscribers, and the opera 
had to be performed, perfect or im- 
perfect. Being the work of two 
students, nobody doubted that their 
schoolfellows would ensure its favor- 
able reception; but students, com- 
rades though they be, are not to be 
conciliated with chaff; there must be 
a few grains of wheat mingled with it. 
Throughout the first two acts the 
rumblings of an approaching tempest 
grew louder and more frequent; the 
curtain fell on the second amid tu- 
multuous expressions of disapproba- 
tion; at the commencement of the 
third I was discovered in the centre 
of the stage between the rival prime 
donne; each had a short passage to 
sing, which was uproariously ap- 
plauded by her partisans and out- 
rageously hooted by her enemies. 
The storm then burst in all its 
fury. For twenty minutes we stood 
unable to proceed with the opera; 
at length, finding there was no 
possibility of restoring order, the 
commissioner of police came around 
from the front and ordered the cur- 
tain to be lowered; he very politely 
expressed deep regret that we should 
have been subjected to such violent 
treatment, and dismissed us. ‘The 
sequel threatened to be most disas- 
trous; my benefit did not come off; 
the subscribers would not be satisfied 
with the reproduction of the Travi- 
ata and Ernani, nor was there time 
to prepare another opera; the man- 
agers made this an excuse for not 
disbursing the last quarter’s pay. 
What was to be done? After various 
suggestions, the baritone and I agreed 
to wait on the mayor and plead for 
his intercession. We found him at 
home, a very genial, kind-hearted old 
gentleman. He listened patiently to 
our story, and requested us to call 
again in the evening, by which time 
he would arrange what he could do 
on our behalf. On our return he in- 
formed us that there were four or five 
masked balls still due to the subscri- 
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bers, which would also be a source of 
great profit to the managers; he had, 
therefore, sent them notice that, un- 
less all money due to the singers and 
others employed in the opera were 
paid, and their acknowledgment sent 
to him by twelve o’clock next day, 
the police would not allow the thea- 
tre to be reopened that season. The 
order was complied with, we were all 
paid, and, after calling to thank our 
friend in need, I returned to Milan. 

As a singular illustration of stage 
fright we note the following: 

Iremember a baritone, Luigi Valle, 
being engaged to play Nabucco at 
the Carcano, an excellent artist, but 
a victim to extreme nervousness. He 
had not even the courage to leave his 
house the first night the opera was 
announced, excusing himself on the 
plea of suffering from hoarseness. An 
incompetent singer was substituted, 
the consequence being a row in the 
house; the second performance was a 
repetition of the first, except that the 
row became a riot; the third night 
the police called for the affrighted 
baritone, drove him to the theatre, 
kept guard outside his room whilst 
he dressed, and forced him on to the 
stage. ‘he house was packed, and 
Valle was so paralyzed that they had 
to lift him off the horse on which he 
made his entry. The opening notes 
betrayed the anguish which oppressed 
him, and were listened to in dead si- 
lence. In desperation, pulling him- 
self together, he delivered his first 
important phrase magnificently; it 
shot through the house like a flash of 
lightning, followed by a peal of thun- 
der such as only excited Italians or 
Spaniards know how to fire off! 

The little mishaps of performers 
make up a large part of theatrical 
memoirs, and Mr. Santley’s volume is 
not lacking in these amusing inci- 
dents: 

One evening we were playing The 
Bohemian Girl, with Parepa, Parkin- 


son, etc., toa meagre house. Every- 
thing was very dull, and the au- 
dience was very apathetic. At the 
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beginning of the last act Parepa and 
I were singing the duet; she had just 
concluded her opening phrase, and I 
was preparing to upbraid her, when 
a dog which belonged to the 
repétiteur, and accompanied him al- 
ways to rehearsal, trotted on to the 
stage, and squatted on his haunches 
in front of me, staring me in the face. 
The enthusiam of the audience was 
roused immediately. I felt horribly 
indignant, and tried to drive the 
beast away with my foot; my kicks 
he treated with silent contempt. 
There he remained until I concluded 
my cadence, when he rose up, wagged 
his tail, and walked quietly into the 
wings. 

I was engaged to Miss Kemble in 
the summer of 1858, and in conse- 
quence became a frequent guest at 
her aunt’s house, where I made the 
acquaintance of Henry Greville, in 
whom I found a warm admirer and 
staunch friend. He gave very select 
musical parties in which I was always 
invited to take part, having the good 
fortune to be associated with Mario, 
Grisi, Gardoni, Ciabatta, Schira, Pin- 
suti, etc., with whom I was soon on 
terms of intimacy and accepted as 
their comrade and friend. H.R. H. 
the late Duchess of Cambridge was 
always present, attended by one or 
both of her daughters. The guests 
included the highest in culture, rank 
and wealth; the programme was of 
moderate dimensions, and the little 
reunion of intimates in the supper- 
room, after the bulk of the guests 
had departed, was delightful. On 
one occasion I arrived very early, 
Mrs. Sartoris arriving soon after, 
while there were still very few people 
in the room. I was to sing a duet 
with her, and we were having a little 
conversation on the subject, when 


suddenly she exclaimed: ‘‘ Good 
God! Santley, what shall I do?” 
‘*What’s the matter?” I said. ‘*‘ My 


petticoat’s coming down,” was her 
response. ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t 
see how I can help you!” ‘‘JZ do,” 
she said; ‘‘stand before me and 
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spread out your coat-tails as wide as 
you can!” I obeyed, pretending to 
be absorbed in the study of the duet 
which was lying on the piano. Ina 
few moments she whispered: ‘‘ It’s 
all right, but what on earth am I to 
do with it?” I looked at the bundle 
and saw it was impossible to pocket 
it; at that moment Leighton made 
his appearance, carrying his hat in 
his hand. ‘‘Just in time to save 
me!” exclaimed Mrs. _ Sartoris. 
‘* Here, Fay, put that in your hat and 
keep it till we get away!” ‘‘* What is 
it?” ‘*My petticoat!” ‘‘Oh!” 

Mr. Santley has much to say of 
opera in Milan a generation ago: 

In 1855 Milan, under Austrian rule, 
was subject to surveillance so strict 
that the haunts, business, etc., of 
every inhabitant and visitor were 
known to the police. A foreign 
officer, during his stay in the city, 
was accompanied wherever he went 
by a private soldier, who also mounted 
guard at the door of his hotel or lodg- 
ing, or of any house at which he 
might be paying a visit ; spies obtruded 
themselves on the frequenters of the 
cafés, and joined in their conver- 
sation; and I was solemnly cautioned 
against discussing politics, wherever 
or with whomsoever I might be in 
company. I little needed such a 
warning, as I never took sufficient 
interest in politics to care or be able 
to take part in their discussion. The 
city was full of military, with whom 
very few of the Milanese would mix, 
and those few were invariably treated 
with the cold shoulder by their fellow- 
citizens. There was a café at the 
corner of a block of buildings, de- 
molished some years ago to enlarge 
the Piazza del Duomo, to which the 
Austrian officers resorted, which no 
Milanese would enter. 

A propos of police interference a 
ludicrous incident occurred one night 
at the Albergo del Pozzo, where some 
students from the Conservatoire were 
supping and making merry. As the 
wine warmed their blood the merri- 
ment became somewhat boisterous. 
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was drawing to a close, but the man- 
agers were bound to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the subscribers, and the opera 
had to be performed, perfect or im- 
perfect. Being the work of two 
students, nobody doubted that their 
schoolfellows would ensure its favor- 
able reception; but students, com- 
rades though they be, are not to be 
conciliated with chaff; there must be 
a few grains of wheat mingled with it. 
Throughout the first two acts the 
rumblings of an approaching tempest 
grew louder and more frequent; the 
curtain fell on the second amid tu- 
multuous expressions of disapproba- 
tion; at the commencement of the 
third I was discovered in the centre 
of the stage between the rival prime 
donne; each had a short passage to 
sing, which was uproariously ap- 
plauded by her partisans and out- 
rageously hooted by her enemies. 
The storm then burst in all its 
fury. For twenty minutes we stood 
unable to proceed with the opera; 
at length, finding there was no 


possibility of restoring order, the 
commissioner of police came around 
from the front and ordered the cur- 
tain to be lowered; he very politely 
expressed deep regret that we should 
have been subjected to such violent 


treatment, and dismissed us. The 
sequel threatened to be most disas- 
trous; my benefit did not come off; 
the subscribers would not be satisfied 
with the reproduction of the Travi- 
ata and Ernani, nor was there time 
to prepare another opera; the man- 
agers made this an excuse for not 
disbursing the last quarter’s pay. 
What was to be done? After various 
suggestions, the baritone and I agreed 
to wait on the mayor and plead for 
his intercession. We found him at 
home, a very genial, kind-hearted old 
gentleman. He listened patiently to 
our story, and requested us to call 
again in the evening, by which time 
he would arrange what he could do 
on our behalf. On our return he in- 
formed us that there were four or five 
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bers, which would also be a source of 
great profit to the managers; he had, 
therefore, sent them notice that, un- 
less all money due to the singers and 
others employed in the opera were 
paid, and their acknowledgment sent 
to him by twelve o’clock next day, 
the police would not allow the thea- 
tre to be reopened that season. ‘The 
order was complied with, we were all 
paid, and, after calling to thank our 
friend in need, I returned to Milan. 

As a singular illustration of stage 
fright we note the following: 

Iremember a baritone, Luigi Valle, 
being engaged to play Nabucco at 
the Carcano, an excellent artist, but 
a victim to extreme nervousness. He 
had not even the courage to leave his 
house the first night the opera was 
announced, excusing himself on the 
plea of suffering from hoarseness. An 
incompetent singer was substituted, 
the consequence being a row in the 
house; the second performance was a 
repetition of the first, except that the 
row became a riot; the third night 
the police called for the affrighted 
baritone, drove him to the theatre, 
kept guard outside his room whilst 
he dressed, and forced him on to the 
stage. ‘The house was packed, and 
Valle was so paralyzed that they had 
to lift him off the horse on which he 
made his entry. The opening notes 
betrayed the anguish which oppressed 
him, and were listened to in dead si- 
lence. In desperation, pulling him- 
self together, he delivered his first 
important phrase magnificently; it 
shot through the house like a flash of 
lightning, followed by a peal of thun- 
der such as only excited Italians or 
Spaniards know how to fire off! 

The little mishaps of performers 
make up a large part of theatrical 
memoirs, and Mr. Santley’s volume is 
not lacking in these amusing inci- 
dents: 

One evening we were playing The 
Bohemian Girl, with Parepa, Parkin- 
son, etc., to a meagre house. Every- 
thing was very dull, and the au- 
dience was very apathetic. At the 
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beginning of the last act Parepa and 
I were singing the duet; she had just 
concluded her opening phrase, and I 
was preparing to upbraid her, when 
a dog which belonged to _ the 
repétiteur, and accompanied him al- 
ways to rehearsal, trotted on to the 
stage, and squatted on his haunches 
in front of me, staring me in the face. 
The enthusiam of the audience was 
roused immediately. I felt horribly 
indignant, and tried to drive the 
beast away with my foot; my kicks 
he treated with silent contempt. 
There he remained until I concluded 
my cadence, when he rose up, wagged 
his tail, and walked quietly into the 
wings. 

I was engaged to Miss Kemble in 
the summer of 1858, and in conse- 
quence became a frequent guest at 
her aunt’s house, where I made the 
acquaintance of Henry Greville, in 
whom I found a warm admirer and 
staunch friend. He gave very select 
musical parties in which I was always 
invited to take part, having the good 
fortune to be associated with Mario, 
Grisi, Gardoni, Ciabatta, Schira, Pin- 
suti, etc., with whom I was soon on 
terms of intimacy and accepted as 
their comrade and friend. H.R. H. 
the late Duchess of Cambridge was 
always present, attended by one or 
both of her daughters. The guests 
included the highest in culture, rank 
and wealth; the programme was of 
moderate dimensions, and the little 
reunion of intimates in the supper- 
room, after the bulk of the guests 
had departed, was delightful. On 
one occasion I arrived very early, 
Mrs. Sartoris arriving soon after, 
while there were still very few people 
in the room. I was to sing a duet 
with her, and we were having a little 
conversation on the subject, when 
suddenly she exclaimed: ‘‘ Good 
God! Santley, what shall I do?” 
‘*What’s the matter?” I said. ‘‘ My 
petticoat’s coming down,” was her 
response. ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t 
see how I can help you!” ‘‘Z do,” 
she said; ‘‘stand before me and 


- keep it till we get away!” 
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spread out your coat-tails as wide as 
you can!” I obeyed, pretending to 
be absorbed in the study of the duet 
which was lying on the piano. In a 
few moments she whispered: ‘‘ It’s 
all right, but what on earth am I to 
do with it?” I looked at the bundle 
and saw it was impossible to pocket 
it; at that moment Leighton made 
his appearance, carrying his hat in 
his hand. ‘‘Just in time to save 
me!” exclaimed Mrs. _ Sartoris. 
‘* Here, Fay, put that in your hat and 
‘*What is 
it?” ‘*My petticoat!” ‘*Oh!” 

Mr. Santley has much to say of 
opera in Milan a generation ago: 

In 1855 Milan, under Austrian rule, 
was subject to surveillance so strict 
that the haunts, business, etc., of 
every inhabitant and visitor were 
known to the police. A foreign 


officer, during his stay in the city, 
was accompanied wherever he went 
by a private soldier, who also mounted 
guard at the door of his hotel or lodg- 
ing, or of any house at which he 


might be paying a visit; spies obtruded 
themselves on the frequenters of the 
cafés, and joined in their conver- 
sation; and I was solemnly cautioned 
against discussing politics, wherever 
or with whomsoever I might be in 
company. I little needed such a 
warning, as I never took sufficient 
interest in politics to care or be able 
to take part in their discussion, The 
city was full of military, with whom 
very few of the Milanese would mix, 
and those few were invariably treated 
with the cold shoulder by their fellow- 
citizens. There was a café at the 
corner of a block of buildings, de- 
molished some years ago to enlarge 
the Piazza del Duomo, to which the 
Austrian officers resorted, which no 
Milanese would enter. 

A propos of police interference a 
ludicrous incident occurred one night 
at the Albergo del Pozzo, where some 
students from the Conservatoire were 
supping and making merry. _ As the 
wine warmed their blood the merri- 
ment became somewhat boisterous. 
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The sergeant of the patrol, hearing 
the noise, stepped in and requested to 
be shown into the room from whence 
the sounds of revelry proceeded, 
where he demanded the names of 
those present one by one: ‘“ Your 
name?” ‘*Pollini” (in Milan they 
call a turkey pollino). “Yours ?” 
‘“‘Capponi” (capons). Here the ser- 
geant began to look black. ‘And 
yours, sir?’ “Galli” (roosters). 
Here he could contain himself no 
longer. “Come!” said he, ‘‘the 
police are not to be trifled with; you 
will accompany me to the police 
office.” The landlord was then 
called, and gave testimony to the fact 
of the names being correct; the ser- 
geant bade them continue their revels 
in a lower key, and departed with a 
surly grunt. Iknewallthree. Pollini 
became a ‘“‘ Maestro concertatore” 
at the Scala; Capponi, frequenters of 
the Italian opera will remember as a 
very good bass for some years; Galli 
I lost sight of, and do not know 
where he went to roost. 


On giving my name, an official pro- 
duced my passport and proceeded to 
question me through my interpreter. 
First of all he asked me where I was 


going to sing? At the frontier I had 
stated I was by profession a singer. 
I replied I did not know; I had made 
no engagement, as I intended to 
study first. He then informed me I 
had not described myself properly; I 
was a student, not a singer, and could 
not therefore remain in Milan, and 
must take my departure within twenty- 
four hours, unless I could find a cit- 
izen of standing who could certify I 
was a student. Well, I thought, now 
for certain it is all over with me, and 
was much annoyed to think that all 
my arrangements were to be upset by 
such a ridiculous quibble. I did not 
know a single soul in Milan; how was 
I to procure a certificate? The com- 
missionaire asked me if I had not 
brought any letters of introduction. I 
told him I had one, but knew nothing 
of the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. I had left it in my bag at 
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home, whither we bent our steps im- 
mediately—my guide very hopeful, 
and I very crestfallen. I took out 
the letter, and was so enraged [ lit- 
erally chucked it at him. He opened 
it,and exclaimed, ‘“‘The very thing! 
This is a letter to Eugenio Cavallini, 
the conductor at the Scala, from his 
brother Pompeo,” then a bandmaster 
at Plymouth. I forgot all about the 
police, and saw myself on the instant 
figuring in some important part on the 
stage of the august temple of Apollo. 
I need scarcely add that Austria, 
through the police official, took me to 
her bosom and accepted me as a 
dependent fro ¢em. on the spot. 

Occasionally Italian audiences in- 
dulge in little eccentricities ; a young 
handsome prima donna, whose talent 
is too meagre to meet their approval, 
in place of applause will receive a 
shower of kisses (in the air) mingled 
with exclamations of ‘‘Bella! Bella!” 
After singing a low note on one oc- 
casion I heard a voice murmur pat- 
ronizingly, “Ohé! Cantina!” (“Hallo! 
Cellar!’’). 

Startling as at first I found their 
violent demonstrations, much more 
annoying I found the incessant chat- 
tering and laughing carried on during 
all parts of the performance uninte- 
resting to the general public. The 
Austrian officers, who occupied the 
two front rows of stalls, were the 
ringleaders ; they talked as loud as 
though they were addressing their 
men on parade, accompanying their 
clatter with that of their scabbards 
and spurs; the Italians, in emulation, 
followed suit, the result being a fair 
representation of chaos. At times 
the voices of the singers could not 
penetrate as far as the pit. The 
scene between Oberthal and the two 
Anabaptists in I] Profeta was al- 
ways a piece of dumb show; not a 
sound, except an occasional loud 
chord in the orchestra, did I ever 
hear of it. 

At times, whilst there was nothing 
going on which interested them, 
almost the entire audience left the 
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theatre, returning in time to hear a 
favorite number. Lucrezia Borgia 
proved very attractive; during the 
first and last acts the theatre was 
crowded; during the second it was 
nearly deserted, the few who remained 
indulging in audible conversation 
varied with occasional sarcastic re- 
marks upon the performance and per- 
formers. Certainly the appearance 
of the three principal singers gave 
ample food for mirth. They were all 
squat and fat; Barbieri-Nini, whose 
singing of the two great airs was 
superb, in all else was as unlike an 
ideal Lucrezia as could well be 
imagined. Liverani, the Gennaro, 
looked like a hogshead on castors, 
and bellowed like a bull. Corsi, 
Alfonso, could not bellow, but played 
fantastic tricks with his eyes to a 
ludicrous extent. The performance, 
the only one, of Marino Faliero, 
however, bore away the palm for 
amusement. It was a perfect bur- 


lesque, the only number that escaped 
the gibes of the public was Barbieri- 


Nini’s great air, which, like those in 
Lucrezia, she sang to perfection. 
In the second scene, towards the end 
of an orchestral prelude, I beheld 
protruding from the wings what I 
took for a red banner, waving a little 
above the floor; it moved forward, 
followed by a pair of very fat legs, 
supporting a portly paunch; a head 
appeared next, and then the entire 
body of Signor Carlo Liverani stood 
revealed; very uncomfortable and un- 
easy in his mind he looked. What I 
had mistaken for a banner turned out 
to be a mantle, worn over one shoul- 
der, which glided off at a tangent 
from the globe of flesh it was in- 
tended to drape. This _ ludicrous 
figure roused the spirits of the audi- 
ence, which had been gradually flag- 
ging from the commencement of the 
opera; they saw there was no pleasure 
to be derived from the performance, 
so they determined to get all the fun 
they could out of it. Spite of their 
chaff, the poor tenor struggled through 
an air, one of Rubini’s chevayux de ba- 


taille, but no sooner had he touched 
the last note than, terror lending him 
wings, he bounded off the stage at a 
hop, step, and jump, followed by a 
peal of laughter which made the 
house vibrate. 

In conclusion we give the account 
of the author’s first appearance with 
Jenny Lind. 

After a few weeks’ rest came the 
Hereford festival, this year before 
Birmingham, as they found the greater 
attraction of Birmingham detrimental 
to the interests of the smaller festi- 
val. I had little to do, as Weiss 
sang Elijah, and most of the sacred 
music. The great event to me was 
singing with Jenny Lind, for the 
first time, in her husband’s oratorio 
Ruth. I was greatly elated at 
having to take part in a work, and 
sing an important duet, with an artist 
who had been always one of my dei- 
ties. It is not my business to criti- 
cise any work in which I take part; 
only one thing I will take the liberty 
of saying, as it applies not alone to 
the composer of Ruth, but to all 
the composers of modern oratorios 
except Costa. The work showed an 
intimate knowledge with the powers 
of every instrument except the human 
voice, which, I contend, ought to have 
the first consideration with the com- 
poser of a vocal work. The principal 
feature of Ruth was the air in 
which Ruth says: ‘‘Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” Though thoroughly unvocal, 
Jenny Lind declaimed it in such a 
way that I trembled with excitement. 
This was not the only feat she per- 
formed. She sang ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” as she only ever 
did sing it, in my opinion; but it was 
in a much smaller effort that she made 
a lasting impression on, me. The 
tenor was not on the orchestra at the 
commencement of the second part. 
Townshend Smith turned to me and 
asked me if I would sing the tenor 
recitative ‘‘ Unto which of the angels 
said He at any time, Thou art My 
Son; this day have I begotten Thee ?” 
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I replied: ‘‘I cannot; it is too high.” 
‘*Oh,” said he, ‘‘it only goes up to 
G!” ‘*Yes,” said I, ‘‘but how? 
Ask Madame Goldschmidt.” He did, 
and she immediately arose and sang 
it. I was so struck with the way in 
which she rendered those words I 
scarcely breathed. It was a lesson to 
me, and at the same time a reprimand, 
which I never forgot. It was one of 
the great lessons I have had in my 
life, by which I may confidently say I 
profited. It was a reprimand, inas- 
much as I had never given my mind 
to the deep study which the words of 
the oratorio necessitated on the part 
of a singer who is desirous of impress- 
ing the audience with their true mean- 
ing. 
THREE FAMOUS OLD MAIDS 

From Agnes Repplier’s Essays in 
Minature (Charles L. Webster & Co.) 
we present the following characteristic 
sketch: 

It is a curious fact that three of 
the most successful and eminent lit- 


erary women in England—Miss Aus- 
ten, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Mit- 
ford—should have been typical old 
maids; not merely unmarried through 
stress of intervening circumstances— 
ill health, early disappointment, or a 
self-sacrificing devotion to other cares 


—but women whose lives were 
rounded and completed without that 
element which we are taught to believe 
is the mainspring and prime motor 
of existence. To understand how 
thoroughly this was the case, we have 
but to turn to a later and very 
different writer, Charlotte Bronté, 
who married when she was thirty- 
eight, and died one year afterward, 
and whose whole literary life was 
accordingly passed in spinsterhood. 
Yet if that very grave and respectable 
gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, 
had never appeared upon the scene 
at all, it would have been impossible 
to call Miss Bronté a typical old maid. 
She had the outward signs of one, in- 
deed, the prim demeanor, the method- 
ical habits, the sarcastic attitude 
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toward the male sex; but burning in 
every fibre of her being, and evident 
in every page of her writings, is that 
fierce unrest, that inarticulate, dis- 
tressful longing of a woman who 
craves love. We can easily imagine 
Elizabeth Bennet, and the very sensi- 
ble Elinor Dashwood, and even Emma 
Woodhouse, dearest and brightest 
of girls, slipping from their lovers’ 
grasp and growing into old maids 
as charming as was Miss Austen her- 
self; but poor plain Jane Eyre, and 
that reticent little school-teacher, 
Lucy Snowe, are shaken and consumed 
with the passion of their own de- 
sires. Such women cannot walk from 
the cradle to the grave, handling 
their lives with delicate satisfaction 
and content; they must find what they 
need or die. 

It is amusing to note how the 
various critics and biographers of 
Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and 
Miss Mitford have debated and fret- 
ted over the painful lack of ro- 
mance in their careers. Feminine 
critics, especially, find it difficult to 
believe that there is no hidden tale 
to tell, no secret and justifiable cause 
for this otherwise inexplicable be- 
havior; and much time and patience 
have been exhausted in dragging 
shadowy memories to light. In the 
case of Miss Mitford, indeed, it seems 
quite hopeless to search for even the 
ghost of a love-story, and, although 
she certainly did devote her life with 
touching unselfishness to the comfort 
and support of a very exacting father, 
it cannot for a moment be urged that, 
in so doing, she relinquished any 
distinct desire or prospect of matri- 
mony. Perhaps the exasperating 
qualities of her parent inclined her 
unconsciously to remain single; for, 
with all her unsparing devotion, she 
must, in the course of sorely tried 
years, have grown to regard men 
very much as Dolly Winthrop re- 
garded them,— ‘‘in the light of 
animals whom it had pleased Heaven 
to make naturally troublesome.” Mr. 
Mitford, a most genial and handsome 
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old gentleman of the Turveydrop 
pattern, managed to keep his daugh- 
ter’s hands full of work, and her 
heart full of love, and left her little 
chance or disposition for any wander- 
ing fancies. All the exuberant affec- 
tion of her girlhood, all the mature 
attachment of later years, were con- 
centrated upon him alone. Her youth 
waned, her freshness faded, her in- 
domitable courage and cheerfulness 
quailed a little before the ever-in- 
creasing burdens of her life; but 
through it all, in joy and sorrow, no 
shadow of a suitor stands beckoning 
by her side. Her serene old age was 
haunted by no dim voices crying out 
of the past for the joy which had 
slipped from her grasp. She wrote 
love-stories by the score, always 
approaching the subject from the 
outside, and treating it with the easy 
conventionality, the generous yet im- 
perfect sympathy of a warm-hearted 
woman not prone to analyze motives. 
They are very pleasant stories for 
the most part, sensible, healthy, and 
happy; but they are not convincing. 
The reader feels that if Polly did not 
marry Joe she would be just as well sat- 
isfied with William, and that if Edwin 
failed to win Angelina he would soon 
content himself with Dorothy. This 
is a comfortable state of affairs, and 
doubtless true to life; but it is not 
precisely the element which makes a 
successful love-tale. The fact is Miss 
Mitford described things pretty much 
as she found them, not seeking to 
dive below the surface, and always 
adding a little sunshine of her own. 
She was a happy woman, save for 
some sad years of overwork, and her 
life was full of pleasant detail, of 
cherished duties, and of felicitous 
labor; but, from first to last, love 
had no part in it, and, fancy free, 
she never reckoned of her loss. 

Miss Edgeworth, too, seems to 
have been lifted from the sphere of 
matrimony by the unusual strength 
of her family affections. Her devo- 
tion to her father, to her two step- 
mothers, and to her nineteen broth- 
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ers and sisters was of such an absorb- 
ing nature as to leave her little 
leisure or inclination for mere mat- 
ters of sentiment. She was so busy 
too, so full of pleasant cares, and 
successful work, and a _ thousand- 
and-one delightful interests; above 
all, she clung so fondly to her home, 
and country, and the familiar faces 
she had known from babyhood, that 
love had no chance to storm her 
well-defended walls. When that 
handsome and earnest young Swede, 
he of the “superior understanding 
and mild manners,” came to woo, he 
found, alas! that the lady could not 
tear her heart away from Ireland 
and her beautiful young step-sisters 
to give it to his keeping. She 
acknowledged his merits, both his 
mildness and his superiority, she 
liked and admired him in every way ; 
but marry and go to Sweden !—that 
she would not do, either for M. Edel- 
crantz or any other man. Mrs. 
Edgeworth, who was distinctly senti- 
mental, and who would have been 
delighted to see her clever step- 
daughter happily wedded, says quite 
touchingly that Maria was mistaken 
in the strength of her own feelings; 
that she really loved M. Edelcrantz, 
but refused to marry him because 
her family could not bear to part 
with her, because ‘‘she would not 
have suited his position at the court 
of Stockholm,” and because she 
feared her lack of beauty would one 
day lessen his regard. Shadow of 
shadows! Was there ever a woman 
who declined to marry the man she 
truly loved for such  cloud-built 
reasoning as this? Maria was doubt- 
less the darling of her own home- 
circle, and would have been sorely 
missed had she winged her flight to 
Sweden; but there were daughters 
enough in that overflowing household 
to admit of one being spared. As for 
the other obstacles, it is hardly pos- 
sible that they should have been 
urged seriously by a woman as free 
from morbid sentiment as was Miss 
Edgeworth, There is a sweet humil- 
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ity which is born of love, and which 
whispers to most women—and, prob- 
ably, to some men—that they are 
unworthy of the choice which has 
fallen upon them, of the jewel which 
has been flung at their feet. But to 
push this delicate emotion so far as 
to sacrifice happiness at its bidding is 
not the impulse of a sound and healthy 
nature. Miss Edgeworth could never 
have been pretty, and had spent most 
of her life in retirement; but she was 
by no means unacquainted with the 
ways of the world, by no means des- 
titute of womanly charms, and, above 
all, by no means without the exhilar- 
ating consciousness of success. In 
fact, when we read her biography, 
we are principally impressed by the 
amount of adulation she received, 
by the extraordinary enthusiasm her 
pleasant tales aroused. The strug- 
gling novelist is tempted to wish that 
he also might have lived in those 
halcyon days, until he remembers that 
a far greater writer, Miss Austen, had 
no share in this universal and un- 
bounded applause. Miss Edgeworth 
was as much the pet of the literary 
world as of her own household and 
friends. She had little need to doubt 
her powers, or to fear neglect and 
indifference. If she really regretted 
poor M. Edelcrantz—who went back 
to Sweden with a sore heart and never 
married anybody else—she gave no 
outward token of repentance, but 
lived to be eighty-two, the most 
cheerful and radiant of old maids, 
faithful to the last to her family af- 
fections, and happy to die in the midst 
of those who had made the sunshine 
of her life. 

It is in the case of Miss Austen, 
however, that truly strenuous efforts 
have been made to cultivate a 
passable romance upon scanty soil. 
Miss Austen was pretty, she was 
gay, she possessed an indefinable 
attraction for men, and she was in 
turn attracted by them, as a healthy- 
minded, happy-hearted girl should be. 
Her letters to Cassandra are full of 
amusing confidences on the subject— 
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confidences far too amusing, in fact, 
to give any sign or token of genuine 
feeling beyond. She writes with 
buoyant cheerfulness about Mr. Tom 
Lefroy, for whom she “‘ does not care 
sixpence,” yet prefers him to all other 
competitors, who must have ranked 
pitiably low in the scale. ‘I am al- 
most afraid,” she confesses, ‘‘to tell 
you how my Irish friend and I be- 
haved. Imagine to yourself every- 
thing most profligate and shocking in 
the way of dancing and sitting down 
together. I can expose myself, how- 
ever, only once more, because he leaves 
the country soon after next Friday, on 
which day we are to have a dance at 
Ashe after all. He is a very gentle- 
manlike, good-looking, pleasant young 
man, I assure you.” 

Not without grave faults, though, it 
would seem, for a little later we hear 
of a morning coat which is much too 
light to please Jane’s critical eye. 
She cannot possibly give her maiden 
affections to a man who would wear 
such a coat, and so, after a while, he 
disappears from her pages and her 
life, to go out into the world, and win 
much legal renown, and be Chief 
Justice of Ireland, and always to re- 
member with great tenderness the gay 
young girl at Ashe. Then there ap- 
pears on the scene that unnamed friend 
of Mrs. Lefroy’s, whose love is so 
sudden and fervent that Miss Austen 
feels quite sure it will soon decline 
into “sensible indifference,” as, no 
doubt, it does. Then the suitor who 
has “the recommendation of good 
character, and a good position in life, 
of everything in fact except the subtle 
power of touching my heart ’—which 
seems to have been the real difficulty 
with them all. Sir Francis Doyle, 
indeed, tells a very pretty and pathe- 
tic tale of Jane Austen’s engage- 
ment to a naval officer who, after 
the peace of 1820, accompanied his 
fiancée and her family to Switzer- 
land. Here he started off on foot one 
fine morning, promising to meet his 
friends at Chamouni. He _ never 
came, and they waited and waited 
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with fast-growing fears, only to learn, 
when all was over, that the young 
man had been seized with a sudden 
fever, and had died, unknown and 
scantily cared for, in some poor cot- 
tage home. It is a sad story, but 
happily does not rest upon any 
shadow of foundation. Miss Austen 
never was engaged, and never was in 
Switzerland; and although Sir Fran- 
cis had the tale from a friend, who 
had it from a member of the family 
it merely goes to prove that even 
relatives are not wholly incapable of 
weaving romances out of thin air, 
rather than be, like the knife-grinder, 
without a tale to tell. 

Mrs. Malden, Jane Austen’s enthus- 
iastic biographer, discredits most 
unhesitatingly this particular love- 
legend, while at the same _ time 
she manifests a lively desire to 
give form and color to another 
scarcely less intangible. The third 
chapter in her little volume is en- 
ticingly headed ‘‘ Her Life’s One 
Romance,” and in it is narrated at 


some length the story of an attract- 
ive young clergyman whom Jane and 
Cassandra Austen met one summer at 


a seaside resort in Devonshire. He 
openly admired the younger girl, 
and, when they parted, ‘‘ impressed 
strongly on the sisters his intention 
of meeting them again.” He died, 
however, shortly after, and Jane 
neither gave any outward token of 
grief, nor indulged in any confidences 
on the subject. Nevertheless, Cas- 
sandra, whose own youth was 
shadowed by the blight of a lost love, 
was wont to say, after her sister’s 
death, that she believed this to have 
been her one and only romance; and 
Miss Thackeray, in her sympathetic 
sketch of Miss Austen, alludes very 
sweetly and very confidently to the 
tale. ‘‘ Here, too,” she says, ‘‘is 
another sorrowful story. The sis- 
ters’ fate (there is a sad coincidence 
and similarity in it) was to be un- 
divided; their life, their experience, 
was the same, Some one without a 
name takes leave of Jane one day, 


promising to come back. He never 
comes back: long afterwards they 
hear of his death. The _ story 
seems even sadder than Cassan- 
dra’s in its silence and uncertainty, 
for silence and uncertainty are death 
in life to some people.” 

But if there is one thing more than 
another to be avoided and ruthlessly 
condemned, it is this quiet assump- 
tion that a woman has parted with 
her heart, when she herself has 
breathed no word to warrant it. The 
cheerful serenity of Jane Austen’s 
daily life showed no ripple of storm, 
her lips told no tale; and why are we 
to assume that a young man whom 
she met for a few idle weeks and 
never saw again had broken down the 
barriers of that self-possessed nature, 
had overcome the gay indifference 
which showed no signs of hurt? As 
for the popular theory that Annie 
Elliot’s gentle enduring love and poor 
Fanny Price’s hours of bravely borne 
pain were imaged from the depths of 
their author’s experience, we have but 
to remember that the same hand gave 
us Harriet Smith, with her fluctuating, 
lightly won affections, and Charlotte 
Collins, sensible and happy, enjoying 
her pleasant home, and enduring—or 
avoiding—her solemn, pompous, ser- 
vile, stupid husband. As well connect 
one type as another with the genius 
that revealed them all. 

‘‘Of Jane herself I know no definite 
love-tale to relate,” says her nephew 
and biographer, Mr. Austin Leigh; and 
this seems about the conclusion of the 
matter. “No man’s life could be more 
entirely free from sentiment,” admits, 
very reluctantly, one of her cleverest 
critics. ‘‘If love be a woman’s chief 
business, here is a very sweet woman 
who had no share in it. It is a want, 
but we have no right to complain, 
seeing that she did not shape her 
course to please us.” 

This is a generous reflection on the 
critic’s part; but is the want so pain- 
fully apparent as he thinks, or may 
we not be well content with Jane 
Austen as we have her, the central 
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figure of a little loving family group, 
the dearest of daughters and sisters, 
the gayest and brightest of aunts, the 
most charming and incomparable of 
old maids? 


TOMMY AND HIS SISTER JANE 


Mr. Punch’s Model Music Hall 
Songs and Dramas, by F. Anstey 
(United States Book Co.), fills a very 
long felt want. ‘The wave of respect- 
ability that is now sweeping over 
society demands a higher criticism 
applied to the songs and plays that 
are given upon the boards of the less 
exalted theatres. Mr. Wheedler is 
represented as submitting to the 
committee of public censors a song 
with the refrain: 

Molly and I. With nobody nigh. 

Hearts all a-throb with a rapturous bliss. 

Molly was shy. And (at first) so was I, 

Till I summoned up courage to ask for a kiss. 
The chairman is shocked at the bad 
example, and one of the censors 

















—_ 7 o~ 
From Mr. Punch’s Model Music Hall Songs and 
Dramas. Copyrighted, 1892, U. S. Book Co. 
LORD B. IN TIGHTS 


wished it stated explicitly that the 


parties were formally engaged, 
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though Mr. Wheedler ingeniously 
suggests that there is nothing to 
show that the unblushing request has 
been complied with. As passed by 
the censors the verse becomes: 


Molly and I—with her chaperon by. 

Hearts all a-throb with a rapturous bliss. 
Molly was shy, and (at first) so was I, 

And I always addressed her politely as Miss. 


A dozen different songs and as many 
brief dramas are presented, all of 
which are pronounced unobjectiona- 
ble by the censors. The one here 
reproduced shows the author’s clever 
method to advantage: 


TOMMY AND HIS SISTER JANE. 
CHARACTERS, 


Tommy and his sister Jane [7aylorian Twins, and 
awful examples). 

Their Wicked Uncle [flagiarized from a forgotten 
Nursery Story, and slightly altered.| 

Old Farmer Copeer [skilled in the use of horse and 
cattle medicines.] , 


ScenE.—A shady lane; on the right, a gate leading 
to the farm; left, some bushes, covered with 
practicable scarlet berries. 


Enter the Wicked Uncle stealthily. 


Tue W. U. No peace of mind I e’er shall know 

again 

Till I have cooked the geese of Tom and Jane! 

But—though a naughty—I’m a nervous nunky, 

For downright felonies I’m far too funky! 

I'd hire assassins—but of late the villains 

Have raised their usual fee to fifteen shillin’s! 

Nor, to reduce their rates, will they engage 

[Sympathetically] For two orphans who are un- 
der age! 

So [as I'd give no more than half a guinea] 

I must myself get rid of Tom and Jenny. 

Yet, like an old soft-hearted fool, I falter, 

And can’t make up my mind to risk a halter. 

[Looking off.| Ha, in the distance, Jane and little 
Tom I see! 

These berries [seditatively|—why, it only needs 
diplomacy. 

Ho-ho, a most ingenious experiment. 


[/ndulges in silent and sinister mirth, as Jane and 
Tom trip in, and regard him with innocent 
wonder. 


Jane. Uncle, what zs the joke? 
riment? 
Tue W. U., [én guilty confusion]. 
my loves—a trifling spasm— 
Don’t be alarmed—your uncle often has ’em! 
I’m feeling better than I did at first— 
You're looking flushed, though not, I hope, with 
thirst ? 


Why all_this mer- 


Not merriment, 


[/nsidiously. 
Song by the Wicked Uncle. 


The sun is scorching overhead, 
The roads are dry and dusty ; 
And here are berries ripe and red, 
Refreshing when you’re thusty ! 
They’re hanging just within your reach, 
Inviting you to clutch them! 
But—as your uncle—I beseech 
You won’t attempt to touch them. 


Tommy and Jane [dutifully]. We'll do whatever 
you beseech, and not attempt to touch them! 
[Annoyance of W.U, 
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Tue W. U. 


Temptation [so I’ve understood] 
A child, in order kept, shuns; 
And fruit in lanes is seldom good 
[With several exceptions]. 
However freely you partake, 
It can’t—as you are young—kill, 
But should it cause a stomach-ache— 
Well, don’t blame your uncle! 


Tommy and Jane. No, should it cause a stomach- 
ache, we will not blame our uncle! 

Tue W. U. [aside]. They’ll need no further per- 
sonal assistance, 

But take the bait when I am at a distance. 

I could not, were I paid a thousand ducats, 

[With sentiment.] Stand by, and see them) kick 

their little buckets, 

Or look on while their sticks this pretty pair cut! 

Stealing off. 
Tommy. What, Uncle, going? 
Tue W. U. [with assumed jauntiness|. Just to get 
my hair cut! Goes. 
Tommy [looking wistfully at the berries}. I say, 
they do look nice, Jane, such a lot, too! 
JANE [demurely| Well, Tommy, Uncle never told us 
not to. 

[Slow music: they gradually approach the berries, 
which they pick and eat with increasing relish, 
culminating in a dance Of delight. 
Duet—Tommy and Jane [with stepdance.] 


Tommy [dancing with his mouth full|. These ber- 
——"* so bad—although they've far too much 
acidity. 

JANE dite, To me, their only drawback is a dash 
of insipidity. 

Tommy (rudely, But, all the same, you're wolfing 
‘em with wonderful avidity ! 

JANE [indignant/y}. No, that I’m not, so there, 
now 


But you are! 
And so are you! 
[They retire up, dancing, and eat more berries— 
after which they gaze thoughtfully at each 
other. 


Jang. This fruit is most refreshing—but it’s curious 
how it cloys on you! 

Tommy [with anxiety]. I wonder why all appetite 
for dinner it destroys in you! 

Jane. Oh, Tommy, aren’t you half afraid you’ve 
ate enough to poison you? 

Tommy. No, ¢haz I’m not—so there now! etc. 

[They dance as before. 

Tommy. Jane, zs your palate parching up in horri- 
ble aridity? 

Jane. It is, and my throat’s a lump of singular 
solidity. 

Tommy. Then that is why you’re dancing with such 
poker-like rigidity. 

[Refrain as before; they dance with decreasing 
spirit, and finally stop, and fan one another 
with their hats. 

Jane. I’m better now that on my brow there isa 
little breeziness. 

Tommy. My passing qualm is growing calm, and 
tightness turns to easiness. 

Jane. You seem to be tormented by a tendency to 
queasiness ? 

[Refrain ; they attempt to continue the dance—but 
suddenly sit down side by side. 

Jane, [with a gasp). 1 don’t know what it is — but, 
oh, oh, I do feel so peculiar! 

Tommy, [with a gulp]. I’ve tumults taking place 
within that I may say unruly are. 

Janez. Why, Tommy, you are turning green—you 
really and you truly are ! 

Tommy. No, ¢ha? I'm not, so there now! 

JANE. ut you are / 

Tommy, And so are you / 

[Melancholy music; to which Tommy and Jane, 
after a few convulsive movements, gradually 
become inanimate. Enter old Farmer Copeer 
Jrom gate, carrying a large bottle labelled 
“Cattle Medicine.” 

Farmer C, It’s time I gave the old bay mare her 
drench. (Stumbles over the children. 

What’s here? A lifeless lad !—and little wench! 


ow! 
Tommy [calmly]. 
JANE. 
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Been eating berries— where did they get them 
idees ? 

For cows, when took so, I’ve the reg’lar remedies, 

I'll try ’em here—and if their state the worse is, 

Why, they shall have them balls I give my ’orses ! 

[Carries the bodies off just before the W. VU. re- 


enters. 
W. U. Thechildren--gone? Yon bush of berries 
Jess full! 
Hooray, my little stratagem’s successful ! 
[Dances a triumphant pas seul|. Re-enter Farmer C. 
Farmer C, Been looking for your little niece and 
nephew? 
Tue W. U. Yes, searching for them everywhere. 
FarmM|Er C, [éronicad/y] , kev you? 
Then let me tell you, from all pain they’re free, 


sir. 

Tue W. U. [falling on his knees]. °J didn’t poison 
them—it wasn’t me, sir. 

Farmer C,_ I thought as much—a constable I’ll run 
for. (£xit. 


4 
*! 


From Mr. Punch’s Model Music Hall Songs and 


Dramas. Copyrighted, 1892, U. S. Book Co. 


TOMMY AND JANE 


Tue W.U. My wretched nerves again! 7h’is time 
I’m done for. 


Well, though I’m trapped, and useless all disguise 


is, 
My case shall ne’er come on at the Assizes ! 
[Rushes desperately totreeand crams himself with 
the remaining berries, which produce an 
almost instantaneous effect. Re-enter Tom and 
Jane from gate, looking pale and limp. Terror 
of the Wicked Uncle ashe turns and recognizes 


them. 
Tue W. U. [with tremulous politeness]. The shades 
of Jane and Tommy, I presume? 
[Re-enter Farmer C. 
Jane AND Tommy, [fotnting to Farmer See His 
cattle mixtures snatched us from the tomb! 
Tue W.U. [with a flicker of nope). Why, then 
the self-same drugs will ease my torments! 
Farmer C. [chuckling]. Too late! they’ve drunk 
the lot, the little varmints ! 
THe W.U. [ditter/y]. So out of life I must in- 
glorious wriggle, 
Pursued by Tommy’s grin and Jenny’s giggle! 
[Dies in great agony, while Tommy, Tine and 
Farmer Copeer look on with mixed emotions 
as the curtain falls, 
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THE PECULIAR MAN 


From a book of bright little papers 
and sketches, to which the author has 
given the taking title of Bachelor 
Buttons (George M. Allen Co.), we 
extract these sage observations on a 
familiar topic: 

The peculiar man is a public nuis- 
ance. He obtrudes his peculiarity on 
all occasions with the same sort of 
pride that causes a Neapolitan beggar 
to glory in the display of some ghastly 
deformity. 

The peculiar man glories in his 
peculiarity, he calls it individuality 
and avers very truthfully that nothing 
should make a man sacrifice his indi- 
viduality. He quotes, ‘‘ The leopard 
cannot change his spots,” and so em- 
phasizes his peculiarities. 

The peculiar man invariably has 
the most remarkable set of principles. 
True, one should have principles, but 
it remains the province of peculiarity 
to force its principles down the help- 
less throat of its neighbor. Our 


peculiar man accounts for all his un- 


pleasant traits by the stock remark, 
‘*Oh, you know I am a peculiar man.” 
And so he is—peculiarly disagreeable. 

The leopard’s spots are born with 
him; the blemishes on the peculiar 
man are usually the product of culti- 
vation, and exaggerated to form an 
excuse for bad temper, obstinacy, or 
some equally unpleasant trait, only 
permissible without reproof behind 
the shelter of peculiarity. 

What right has any man to claim a 
monopoly of traits either good or bad ? 
A man goes about growling at every- 
thing, a perfect bear, never a pleas- 
ant, civil word for anyone. ‘‘ But 
then he is a peculiar man.” A man 
eats at outrageous hours, it is all 
right. Heis peculiar. A man drinks 
everything or nothing, goes nowhere 
or everywhere, has bad manners, bad 
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habits, bad clothes; but claims pe- 
culiarity and feels himself safely 
hedged from criticism and entirely 
exempt from the duties owed by the 
civilized, commonplace man to his 
fellows. This sketch is not funny, it 
isn’t intended to be funny—it is moral. 


AS TO TAKAHASHI 


Mr. W. D. Lighthall, of Montreal, 
writes us as follows: The correspond- 
ent who, in your November number 
describes the author of that rare and 
charming sketch ‘‘ Love in Nippon,” 
is very accurate in the description. 
He has all the individuality, thought 
and delicacy mentioned. Upon only 
one point of the account have I, asa 
personal friend of the author, any crit- 
icism to make, and that it is true, is 
a minor one—the writer has got the 
wrong individual. Takahashi is a 
common family name in Japan. The 
real Mr. Kadzu Tomo Takahashi is 
not ‘‘ the highest Japanese official ” em- 
ployed with Deakin Bros., Yokohama, 
but a branch manager ofa large Mont- 
real book establishment. His career, 
though a quiet one, has exhibited a 
patience, ability and _ intellectuality 
worthy to be respected in the highest 
degree. An omnivorous reader of 
good literature, an original thinker 
upon social and religious problems, 
and possessed of a rare degree of that 
artistic taste for which his race are 
noted, he preserves also the piquant 
standpoint of a Japanese samurai, pat- 
riotic, contemptuous of gaudy wealth 
and of the material overhaste which 
neutralizes our progress and makes us 
forget fraternity. As a writer, his 
desire is to render the phases of Jap- 
anese thought, both old and new, into 
English. The love-sketch referred to 
is, without question, not the last that 
will be heard of Mr. Kadzu Tomo 
Takahashi. 
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GENUINE Harp Luckx.—When it 
comes to unlucky men, he said as he 
pulled his cap down over his eyes, 
**T’m a leader. I’m the unluckiest 
man in the state. I can have money 
almost in my pocket and, presto! it’s 
gone.” ‘‘What’s happened?” asked 
the man addressed. ‘‘I’ve been to 
the races—not ordinary races, but 
races on tracks where they're hair- 
splitters on following the rules. Of 
course that was my luck. And I bet 
on a horse—a good horse that could 
just make things hum. An’ he did 
too. He got away in the lead and he 
stayed there, and turned into the 
stretch two lengths ahead of them 
all.” ‘*And then he was headed?” 
‘*No, he wasn’t. He had the race 
all his own way, but the jockey lost 
his cap.” ‘‘I see. And that discon- 
certed him and he looked back.” 
‘*Not much, he didn’t. He got un- 
der the wire first, but they threw him 
out because he wasn’t carrying full 
weight. That’s what I call hard 
luck.” — Judge. 


SAWYER—‘‘ You look perplexed, 
old man!” Bawyer (energetic auto- 
graph collector)—‘‘I am.” Sawyer 
—‘* Why, what’s up?” Bawyer (con- 
fidentially )—‘‘ Fact is, I wrote to two 
great authors for their signatures. 
They sent them without any address 
or heading, and I can’t tell which ts 
which.” —London Fun. 

‘**T am so pleased,” said young Mrs. 
Warble to her perspiring husband, 
‘**that you succeeded at last in match- 
ing that pattern! Don’t you think 
the design is wonderfully chaste!” 
‘*T should say so,” replied Warble. 
‘*T ran all over town after it.”—San 
Francisco Wasp. 


_ THe Puzz_te.—They thought more 
of the Legion of Honor in the time 
of the first Napoleon than they do 
now. ‘The emperor, it is said, one 
day met an old one-armed soldier and 
asked him where he lost his arm. 
‘Sire, at Austerlitz.” ‘‘And were 
you not decorated?” No, sire.” 
‘* Then here is my own cross for you; 
I make you chevalier.” ‘‘ Your 
majesty names me chevalier because 
I have lost one arm. What would 
your majesty have done if I had lost 
both?” ‘*Oh, in that case I should 
have made you officer of the Legion.” 
Whereupon the soldier immediately 
drew his sword and cut off his other 
arm. Now there is no particular rea- 
son to doubt this story. The only 
question is, how did he do it?—£x- 
change. 


A LITERARY HANGMAN, 
Beneath his coat of dirt great N—— loves 

To hide the avenging rope ; 

He handles all he touches without gloves, 

Excepting soap. 

—Ambrose Biera,in Black Beetlesin Amber. 

A Bic Lirerary Catcu.—Great 
Magazine Editor—‘‘ Heavens! here’s 
a man who has murdered his family, 
jumped off a church steeple and swin- 
dled a congressman. Write to him 
at once and offer him any price for a 
poem!” Assistant—‘‘ But—suppose 
he doesn’t write poetry?” ‘‘ Great 
Editor—‘‘ Well, you blockhead! what 
does that matter? We don’t publish 
poetry, do we?” —Adanta Constitution. 


AT a recent prayer meeting in New 
Jersey a democratic brother prayed 
that God would cause the democratic 
party to hang together. Thereupon 
a republican present shouted : “ Amen, 
amen.” This led the democratic 
brother to make the following amend- 
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ation to his prayer: “ Not, O Lord, in 
the sense our republican brother 
means, but in the spirit of accord and 
concord.” ‘‘ Any cord will do, Lord; 
any cord will do,” interjected the 
republican. The pastor immediately 
made a rule that hereafter politics 
should be kept out of the prayer 
meeting. —Providence Journal. 


No ALTERNATIVE.—Bingo—‘‘ I’d 
like to know what you call these 


shirts you got me?” Mrs. Bingo 
(sweetly )—‘‘ They are called the Lib- 
erty shirt, my dear, on account of 
their freedom of movement.” Bingo 
—-‘*Then give me _ death.”—TZhe 
Clothier and Furnisher. 


A VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH.—An 
autograph fiend from New York was 
recently visiting a friend in Detroit, 
and naturally he brought his album 
along, and he also talked much on 
autographs, their rarity, value, etc., 
etc. ‘‘Well,”’ said the Detroit man 
one day, after a list of high-priced 
autographs had been shown him, 
‘* your figures are not in it with one I 
saw here some years ago.” ‘‘* Whose 
was it?” asked the friend with much 


interest. ‘‘A gentleman’s living heie 
at the time, but now dead.” ‘‘ What 
did it bring?” ‘*Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.” ‘*‘Aw, come 
off. I know autographs, and I know 
one never sold for sucha sum.” ‘‘ Just 
the same I tell you this one did.” 
‘*Who paid for it?” ‘*One of the 
banks in the city. It was ona check, 
and the same autograph would have 
brought a million, net, if the gentle- 
man had happened to want that much 
for it.” After that the fiend put his 
album in his trunk and left it there. 
——Detroit Free Press. 

BotH MisTaken.—A Briton who 
one day paid a visit to Voltaire at 
Ferney, was asked by him where he 
had been last. On his replying that 
he had been staying with Haller, Vol- 
taire exclaimed, ‘‘What a man that 
is! A great poet, a great naturalist, 
a great philosopher—almost a univer- 
sal genius!” ‘‘It is very good of 
you to say so,” answered the visitor; 
‘*more especially as Haller does not 
do you the like justice.” ‘‘Ah, well,” 
said Voltaire, ‘‘ perhaps we are both 
of us mistaken.” —Wit and Wisdom. 
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This department is devoted to feats of mental accomplishment, which it is 
hoped will be of interest to every reader of Current Literature. The prizes will 
invariably be given for tasks which will test the insight, the memory, and the 
mind of the reader, and will be in the form of word-puzzles (anagrams, acrostics, 
etc.), the construction of verse and prose, definitions, and a hundred other things 
which will occupy and interest the family at the fireside. 


No 2—Topical Nursery Rhyme 


Five dollars in gold will be given for the best topical version of any well- 


known nursery rhyme. 


As an example we may give the following lines, which refer to the Queen of 


England: 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 

I’ve been down to Hyéres tosee our great Queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, what does she there? 
Spends most of her time in an old donkey chair. 


All answers should be in by January 1st, the prize-winner to be published in 


the February number. 


No 3—For a Valentine 
Ten dollars in gold will be given for the best metrical Valentine, of not 


more than 12 lines, addressed to any person of prominence. 


hand on or before February ist, 1893. 


Answers to be in 


Rules. 


Write legibly. 
Current Literature. 


No MSS. returned. Address all contributions to L’Inconnue, care 
Each contributor will be allowed but one answer. 


Whenever 


practicable write on postal cards. Give full name and address, to be used only in case of 


winning the prize. 


Send your answer in as early as possible. 


THE TENNYSON QUATRAIN 
The following quatrain has been selected as the prize winner in the first 


contest. 


The prize of ten dollars has been won by Charles Mcllvaine, of Had- 


donfield, N. J., whose quatrain is as follows: 


He wrapped within strong English words 
The cry of love, the roar of storm ; 

He built with them the song of birds, 
Or bade them show the tempest’s form. 


Following are some selections made 
at random from the avalanche of verses 
sent in: 


R. B. :— 


Hushed is the voice of the singer, and the 
land lies stricken and dumb ; 

His words went home to the people, and 
the hearts of the people to him. 

He stirred them with stories of battle, and 
told of a Peace thatshould come, 

And lullabies sang in the twilight, till eyes 
of the children grew dim. 


J. D. H. :— 
Crowned with the bays he knocked at 
Shakespeare’s door ; 
And the great bard, throned in the still 
Serene, 
Said, ‘‘ Enter in; I have not seen before— 
Save Byron’s wreath —a laurel half so 
green.” 
X. :— 
King Arthur’s twin, King Alfred shall be 
known 
Among the host of England’s lofty sages, 
Not as the prophet of his age alone, 
But as the poet of all after ages. 
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M. W. H. :— 
With sunshine’s gold he gilded human 
hearts, 
With overflowing love, the lover filled ; 
And balm, he gave, for wounds from 
Sorrow’s darts, 
And in the battle, courage to be killed. 


. J. Ra 
Thou art not dead! Thy spirit sings 
From song’s immortal height: 
More fair than laurel crown of kings, 
God laurelled thee with light! 


J. R. S.:— 
The sea has sobbed into silence profound, 
Painfully drear the curlew’s call ; 
There’s a vacant place at the table round— 
Gone is the Seer of Locksley Hall. 


C, J. B.a:— 
The laureate lays his laurel by, 
The lute has lost its silver spell, 
But sweeter strings they strike on high, 
Whose chaplet is the immortelle. 
F. L.:— 
Why need we mourn a living rife, 
With golden thoughts in every breath, 
Who, living, taught the ideal life, 
And dying, the ideal death ! 
J. K.:— 
A harp, whose melody charmed earth 
Till angels, listening, caught its tone, 
And, deeming it of heavenly worth, 
Recalled it to the Master’s throne. 


A. H. H. F. F.:— 
Four lines ‘upon thy life, thy works, thy 
death, 
Great Tennyson could do no good to thee, 
But oh, it almost takes away my breath 
To think what good this prize might do 
for me. 
H. W. A.:— 
Poet of noble souls, clear-visioned sage ! 
No wintry winds can hasten to their fall, 
Nor frosty touch of cynic scorn can age 
Thy leaves, which lie upon our hearts’ 
south wall. 
I, 0. R.:— 
Gone, with thy laurel wreath, 
And born serene whereon it lay! 
Yet never wholly lost while ’neath 
The heavens, thy songs immortal stay 
W. G. R. :— 
[Just before his death he is said to have 
read the Dirge in Cymbeline— 
“Thou thy wordly task has done 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages.’’] 
What were his thoughts as he turned the 
pages 
To find, ere he died, the master’s song ? 
Was he thinking then that the poets wages, 
Life pays not here, death pays ere long? 
A. T.:— 
Sweet singer of an age unsung, 
Who touched all strings in thy grand art, 
How oft thy muse from memory wrung 
Some keen experience or acted part ! 
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E. I. S.:— 
Low in the sky, how bright it lingered there! 
That paled but splendid star, so pure, so 
lone, 
Shining,in vanishing to shine elsewhere. 
A sudden wavering: we looked—’twas 
gone ! 


Answers to Correspondents 


J. C. C.—We count a large number of 
legal luminaries among our contributors. 
You are in good company. 

C. E. M.—No doubt the best of poets 
have done as you say, butin your efforts to 
attain a metrical peculiarity your verse loses 
in directness and perspicuity. 

J. J., Jr.—The explanations you make are 
needless. If a poem does not explain itself, 
no amount of concordant writing can 
help it. 

E. J. S.—What you say of the quatrain is 
true. The rhymes need not necessarily 
alternate, but for purposes of brevity the 
need of a clear and positive definition must 
be apparent to you. 

S. E. R.—The poem to Whittier is out of 
place. This department should not be bur- 
dened with extraneous matters. You arealso 
barred from the contest for submitting more 
than one quatrain. See rules. 

Miss S. K. H. C. and others.—You send 
more than one quatrain. The rules only 
allow you one. This disqualifies you. 

R. B.—You can, of course, use your 
quatrai. as you like. We select a number, 
as you see, to interest our readers. 

B. R. S.—Your offer to take three sub- 
scriptions, if you win, is generous. L’In- 
connue’s advice‘to you is to take three any- 
way, asa penance for your effort to have 
your contribution selected through a 
douceur of this kind. 


K. L.—You are too late. The prize was 
announced in the number preceding the 
one you refer to. We must adhere to rules 
though the heavens fall. 

W. C. H.—K. M. C., etc. You 
the foolish virgins: ‘*‘ Ye cannot enter now. 
Take Current Literature by the forelock, 
and don’t read it a month late. 


Puitie DALE.—Sydney, Australia, ismany 
moons away. I fear you will seldom be 
able to enter the lists. 

U. J. R.—What a romance is bound upin 
the experience of your unlucky quatrain. 
Sent to a judge to be forwarded, packed in 
a hamper, the hamper and all its contents 
stolen, and the quatrain possibly presented 
to us by some bandit before it could be ran- 
somed. L’Inconnue is truly sorry for you, 
but everything was in the printer’s hands 
when your letter came. Try for the next 
one and send direct by mail. You should 
subscribe regularly. 
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